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YOUR FLOUR FROM THESE 
INTERNATIONAL BRANDS 


SPRING WHEAT FLOURS 
Seal of Minnesota . Cinderella 


Robin Hood 
* 
KANSAS WHEAT FLOURS 


Merlin . Red Dragon 
Minute Man 


* 
TEXAS WHEAT FLOURS 
White Prancer . Golden Prancer 


Royal Prancer 
© 
MELLOTYPE FLOURS 


* 
ROBIN HOOD 
WHOLE WHEAT FLOUR 
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U.S. NEEDS 


SAYS THE SATURDAY EVENING 


Cooperating with the National Nutrition 
Program, the Saturday Evening Post has 
devoted thousands of dollars worth of space 
to tell the story of nutrition to its 3,350,000 
buyers. The above double page spread on 


bread and cereals ran in full color recently. 


The baking industry, backed by this 
and hundreds of similar stories, has never 
had a better advertising ‘‘break’’—never a 
better opportunity to solidly build bread 
back onto the American table in the posi- 


tion of importance it justifies. 


INTERNATIONAL MILLING COMPANY 
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Good diets are built on bread; good bread 


is built on International Flour. Consum- 
ers are not only nutrition conscious, but 
flavor conscious as well. There is an Inter- 
national Flour milled to meet the partic- 
ular requirements of your market—wni- 
formly milled — and “‘bakery-proved” in 
performance. Get your share and mor of 
the rising bread sales curve by making » 

selection from the well-known brand- 


International Flours, milled from Spr 


Wheat or Southwestern Wheat. 


Minneapolis 


* 


INTERNATIONAL 


FLOURS 



















The Star-Spangled 
Banner in triumph 
shall wave 

O’er the land of 
the free and the 


home of the brave 


FRANCIS SCOTT KEY 
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PILLSBURY FLOUR MILLS COMPANY 
Genera | Offices: Minneapolis, Minnesota 


FOR VICTORY buy War Bonds 
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BIG JOB 
AHEAD... 













The Chase Bag Company fully recognizes the immensity of 
the work cut out for the textile bag industry in 1943—a duty 
that will tax the production capacity of the entire industry. 
The Chase Bag Company therefore pledges its entire strength 
to the filling of the vital needs of the country’s producers of 
foods, feeds, fertilizers, seeds, and other products that are 
most efficiently packaged in textile bags. 

Chase commends particularly, its “Chase Test” sheetings— 
superior fabrics of extra high quality—fabrics made to stand ' 
the bumping, scuffing and jarring of crowded transportation 
facilities. Insist on bags made of “Chase Test’’—fabrics that | 
“deliver the goods.” | 


CHASE 


COTTON BAGS 





COTTON 


CHASE BAG Co. BAGS 


GENERAL SALES OFFICE, 309 WEST JACKSON BLVD., CHICAGO, ILL. 
















BUFFALO KANSAS CITY DETROIT SALT LAKE CITY 
TOLEDO DALLAS CLEVELAND BOISE 
PHILADELPHIA ST. LouIS PORTLAND. ORE. MEMPHIS 

CHAGRIN FALLS NEW ORLEANS DENVER HUTCHINSON 
GOSHEN ORLANDO, FLA. PITTSBURGH JACKSONVILLE, FLA. 


MILWAUKEE NEW YORK OKLAHOMA CITY REIOSVILLE, N.C. 
MINNEAPOLIS HARLINGEN, TEXAS 
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ANDER-LARABEE ARE 
SPECIALISTS IN BAKERS FLOURS 


Your Most Important Ingredient 


Your bakery production problems these days would 
be serious indeed without dependable supplies of the best 
bakers flours, for good flours remain your most important 
ngredient. The source and dependability of those flours is 


likewise of great importance. 


Commander-Larabee Milling Company are specialists de- 
voted to the one single purpose of supplying you with the 
best bakers flours that can be milled—flours of different 


types and grades to meet your particular baking needs. 


We mill both Northwestern and Southwestern flours, fine 
cake and soft wheat flours, and a top-grade whole wheat 


flour, all produced especially for bakers use. 


Check with your Commander-Larabee representative. He 
will be glad to tell you about all the different types of 
flours he can supply, to help you select those best suited 


to your shop requirements. 








Commander Milling Company « Minneapolis 
Larabee Flour Mills Company « Kansas City 
Buffalo Flour Mills Corporation « Buffalo 
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(()NSOLIDATED FLOUR 


CABLE ADDRESS “‘CONFLOMILS”™ 


USE ALL CODES 


KANSAS BEST 
FLOUR 


WICHITA 





“She 


NOEPENDENT m, 


IN THE 
HEART 
OF 
KANSAS 


KANSAS 


MILLS (() 


LONG DISTANCE TELEPHONES 
221, 223, 224, 225 





GIBRALTAR 
FLOUR 








PRING WHEAT FLOURS 
of HIGHEST QUALITY... 


All of our leading wheat patent flours are now 
optionally available enriched with Vitamin B,, 
Niacin and Iron to the levels recommended by the 


National Research Council. 


For bakers who prefer to do their own enriching 


we can supply 


EAGLE ENRICHED CONCENTRATE 


EAGLE ROLLER MILL CO. 











Daily Capacity, 5,000 Barrels 





New Ulm, Minn. 











Over a Century of Milling Progress 
Since 1821 


ACME-EVANS 
COMPANY 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 





Cable Address: “ACME,” Indianapolis 











MunneEsoTA Girt FLouR 


Spring Wheat Fancy Patent Family Flour 


Enriched | 


with Vitamins 


and lron 


- . « . bong on quality! 


CAPITAL FLOUR MILLS, Inc. 








“ROCK RIVER” RYE 


“BLODGETT’S” 
RYE 


“OLD TIMES” BUCKWHEAT 


All Grades—From Darkest Dark to the Whitest White 
—Specially Milled by the Blodgett Family—Since 1849 


FRANK H. BLODGETT, Inc., Janesville, Wisconsin 


























CONTINENTAL GRAIN CO. 


TERMINAL ELEVATORS OFFICES 
Chicago Columbus New York yaspvilte ae 
eston 
+ ew —_ Kansas City Minneapolis Portland 
y Enid on St. Louis Davenport San Francisco 
Omaha Omaha Buffalo ancouver, B. C 
Toledo Columbus Cedar Rapids Winnipeg 


MILLING WHEAT FROM EVERY PRO- 
DUCING SECTION OF THE UNITED STATES 


















Coast To Coast Grain Service 








WHEAT 


WINTER 
SPRING 





ARGILL 





DURUM 
eee 
By the 
TRUCK-LOAD 








Minneapolis and ; 
All Principal Grain Markets 


INCORPORATED CAR-LOAD 


BOAT-LOAD 





Any Where 
Any Time 
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do you bake cakes— 
the way Henry Ford builds 


Bombers? 


Planned schedules, straight line assembly, rigid specifications on 
raw materials—resulting in mass production of quality merchandise. 


Cake baking is no exception—good cakes require rigid specifications on basic 
raw materials. Flour is the basis—IT MUST BE GOOD! 


USE VALIER’S 


all superior cake flours 


DAINTY SUPERCAKE EXCELLENCE HIGH RATIO 
DANDY SPECIAL SHORT PATENT 
VOGUE GENERAL PURPOSE 


Milled exclusively from “BUTTERCUP WHEAT,” a famous wheat found 
only in the river bottom lands around St. Louis—right at our own back door. 


o 
Each grade milled for a particular job. 
a 


Each measures up to rigid specifications set up by our “Quality Control and 
Research Laboratory” 


% 
And all are milled by MILLERS WHO KNOW. CAKE FLOUR. 


VALIER & SPIES MILLING COMPANY 


z (Trade Name of Flour Mills of America, Inc.) 


ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI 










1,250,000 Bushels 
‘Wheat Storage 





Cereal Plant 








, M The right clears for your 
needs, at the right price— 


This fine flour will do you an 


excellent baking job, —do it ay rte ha ag ALL TYPES 
' , OF FLOURS 
with assurance, certainty and 
H | T E 4 A x To Meet Modern Baking 
Needs 
R 
at not a penny of added cost. er . 
her et FEDERAL MILL, Inc. 
That is all any flour can do. sateenancsesednenatnanten pamranecestinn 
Honest Sales and Baking Merit wie American Ace 
Wiain ompan 
Without High Hat. , FERGUS .™ ao y —A very fine, short, 
ei —— strong patent milled 
“CERES” - "UN, AL” in one of the West’s 
* Highest Quality e Ma Quality very finest flour mills. 
Hard . Hard 
ae ee wes ee American Flours, Inc. 
DISTRICT SALES OFFICE: NEWTON, KANSAS 


Ww | ( i : T FL 0 U R 510 Hodgson Building, MINNEAPOLIS 
M | L L 5 **RUSSELL’S BEST”’ 


6“ 9” 
WICHITA, KANSAS mg AMERICAN SPECIAI 
ao V CHITA, KANSAS COMPANY | | Sezeccaseecs || Sweet Cream 





‘sunny | CLEAR 
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and when you want them. 


L. R. JEWELL & SON— “Flourists” 


205-6 New York Life Bldg.—L. D. 74—Kansas City, Mo. 
Strictly Flour Brokerage For Over 30 Years 












































**AMERICAN SPECIAL” 


directly from growers. 


RUSSELL MILLING CO., Russell, Kansas “Very Best” 














\ ~ ; “ \. = : : ii 


J. M. CHILTON, Mgr. Grain Dept. 


GRAIN MERCHANTS BUFFALO, N. Y. 


Milling Wheat and Coarse Grains  Smana NEB 


MINNEAPOLIS 


Quality Flours 
STANDARD 
MILLING COMPANY W. J. JENNISON CO. 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. CHICAGO, ILLINOIS SE APSL SS, MEN. 








KANSAS CITY, MO. — 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 





PORTLAND, ORE. 


DULUTH, MINN. BLACK BROS. FLOUR MILLS MINER-HILLARD 
1863-1941 MILLING CO. 








PRIDE OF WISCONSIN 
RYE FLOUR 


A Pure White Patent that helps the baker 
make a better loaf. 


WISCONSIN MILLING CO. 
MENOMONIE, WIS. 





FLOUR 1,000 BBLS. 
STOCK FEED 250 TONS WILKES-BARRE, PA. 
Manufacturers of 


“Sasnak Flour” . WYMORE e NEBRASKA Wheat, Rye, Corn and Buckwheat Flours | 
For Discriminating a 


ee F. & R.’s 
Enns Mitume Co., Inman, Kan. Farmers & Merchants Milling Co. K : : >*«K 











GENUINE 
GLUTEN FLOUR, > 
2 nd 
Quality Flours Cacremean of tnel'S Departrenol Aci 








QUALITY MILLED FLOURS 


Ismert-Hincke Milling Co. 
Kansas City, Mo. 





Dependable Hard and Soft Wheat Mill at Sales Office Manufactured by 
por pel atyreaaatank co Glencoe, Mina. Minneapolis Wamtowa NYUSA. 


SAXONY MILLS le 


ST. LOUIS, MO. Prey . ate 
Qer Sak veer We specialize in The Moundridge Milling Co. 


designing and engraving Operating Mills in Kansas and Missouri 


























for Millers and the Grain Trade BAKERY FLOUR - CRACKER FLOUR 








EVANS MILLING CO. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., U.S. A. 





Manufacture Kiln-Dried 1 
WHITE CORN PRODUCTS Holland Engraving Co. FAMILY FLOUR 
Capacity, 16,000 Bushels Kansas City, Missouri General Offices: MOUNDRIDGE, KANSAS 
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eet one manufacturer after 
another has expressed amazement 
in just those words. They had no idea of 
the jobs that kraft paper packages and 


multi-wall bags are now performing. 

We don’t know what your particular 
“THAT” may be. But if you have a pack- 
aging or shipping problem, we’d like to 
call to your attention-the fact that kraft 
multi-wall bags are successfully replac- 
ing containers formerly made of metal, 
burlap and other scarce materials...meet- 
ing specific demands in numerous indus- 
tries...serving, and serving well, in thou- 
sands of important tasks. 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


WITH MULTI-WALL CONSTRUCTION, 


Union Bag & Paper Corp. offers highly 
efficient methods of packaging and ship- 
ping agricultural, chemical, fertilizer, 
food and rock products...affords a de- 
cided weight and space-saving advantage. 


IN THE FIELD OF WAR PACKAGING, 


Union Bag & Paper Corp. is able to make 
kraft papers resistant to oil, grease and 
water, super-strong, non-scuff, flavor seal- 
ing, fold-enduring, and eye-appealing... 
is able to make kraft containers that have 


one, or ALL of these important advantages. 


Whatever your wartime 
container 
or package problem... 
no matter how difficult it may 
seem... consult 


UNION BAG 
& PAPER corp. 


WOOLWORTH BUILDING, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


KRAFT PAPER—THE SERVICE UNIFORM OF AMERICAN PRODUCTS 
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IDAHO’S SOFT, WHITE DICKLOW WHEAT 


This ideal wheat for cake flour grows only in the mild climate of 
the Snake River Valley, on scientifically irrigated-lands, in Southern 
Idaho. That basic reason accounts for the distinctive quality of deli- 
cate gluten and economical bakeshop performance that puts Pikes 


Peak Cake Flour in a class by itself. 





HARD SPRING WHEAT 


Here on broad prairies and fertile mountain valleys—a mile and more 
above sea level —our company-owned elevators and mills have first- 
call on the strong spring wheats which thrive in the fresh, mineralized 


soils of this famed high-altitude wheat region. 





HARD WINTER WHEAT 


4 of this company’s 27 flour mills are located at the head of the 





Kansas hard wheat districts. These famous mills produce uniform, 
high-protein hard winter wheat patents that are recognized by bakers 


for economy, strength, and unfailing bakeshop performance, 








SOFT RED WINTER WHEAT 


From the rich, soft red winter wheat belt of Southern Missouri and 
the fertile Ozark region comes a “‘full-flavor’’ flour, preferred by many 
cracker bakers. Here is a distinct sponge flour as well as a lower 


protein dough stage flour. 
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Millers Air Shipping and Bag - Problems 





TIME TO WORK OFF BAG 
STOCKS PROMISED 


All-Rail Wheat Movement to Buffalo Hit—Bag Order Explained 
to Advisory Committee—No Relief for 
Soft Wheat Squeeze 


Wasninoron, D. C.—Members of the 
wheat flour millers’ advisory committee 
met at the Department of Agriculture, 
Feb. 9, at the call of C. S. Kaufman, 
principal economic advisor, to discuss 
industry problems, chiefly those pre- 
sented by the contemplated routing of all 
wheat to Buffalo by rail, rather than al- 
lotting adequate lake cargo space for 
this movement; the textile and paper 
shipping bag limitation order and re- 
lated subjects. 

Members of the committee laid before 
Mr. Kaufman, who is the government 
presiding officer of the committee, con- 
vincing evidence that the Buffalo mills 
are equipped to unload wheat from lake 
bottoms and cannot handle it from 
freight cars without additional equip- 
ment. 

BAG ORDER DISCUSSED 

Jean E. Zeller, chief of the paper and 
textile bag unit of the containers divi- 
sion of the WPB, assured the millers 
that the government does not desire to 
work any hardship on the industry by 
Order M-221, and that ample additional 
time would be given for the trade to 
work off their present stocks of bags. 
If the survey of stocks on hand to be 
made by the Millers National Federa- 
tion early next month, discloses that the 
mills cannot use up all stocks by April 
1, which is the effective date of the 
order, an extension from 30 to 90 days 
will be authorized, according to the way 
Chief Zeller is now thinking. 

Pointing out to the committee that 
the bag order was written after consul- 
tation with the various industry advis- 
ory committees, including the millers’, 
Mr. Zeller said that millers at the pres- 
ent time use 21 sizes between 1 lb and 
100 lbs in textile bags and 20 sizes be- 
tween 1 Ib and 100 Ibs in paper bags. 
Order M-221 cuts this number to 6. 
Justifying the order,.Mr. Zeller further 
said: 

“It is necessary for any miller doing 
interstate business to carry most of these 
bag sizes on hand to take care of his 
customers in the various states, but we 
have taken the matter of weights up 
with the various states departments of 
weights and measures, and they are co- 
Operating with us to the fullest extent. 

“In the bag industry, there has been 
a necessity to carry as high as 102 differ- 
ent widths and constructions. Under 
Order M-221, it is necessary for them 
to carry only 14 bag constructions on 
hand. There are 4,500 flour mills in 46 
states in the nation, with 3,001 companies 
owning these mills. Flour mills doing 
strictly intrastate business do not have 
the widespread or variation of sizes to 
contend with. However, in writing the 
order for the best interests of the entire 

ustry, it was necessary to include 


“The paper manufacturers do not have 
to manufacture as many widths of paper 


as formerly. The textile mills, likewise, 
can cut down the number of widths and 
constructions of textile materials. The 
manufacturer of the raw product will 
naturally have less capital tied up in a 
large variety of empty packages and 
filled packages. He will have larger 
units of production with more econom- 
ical runs, without need of changing pack- 
ers and spouts, more prompt delivery, 
less chance of error in shipment, less 
obsolete inventory of packages. The 
jobber, wholesaler and retailer will have 
increased turnover because of the de- 
creased number of sizes to carry, the 
elimination of slow moving stocks, staple 
lines—easy to buy and quick to sell, 
greater concentration of sales effort on 
fewer lines, less capital invested in mer- 
chandise and less storage space required 
to stock these items, which naturally 
leads to decreased overhead in handling 
charges. The customer will receive bet- 
ter values than otherwise possible, and 
with everyone on the same plane, the 
tendency will be for better quality of 
products. Competition will induce that.” 

Millers suggested that the government 
should work co-operatively with the flour 
mills in the bag and labeling situation 
and advanced the suggestion that a real 
solution to the problem could be reached 
if the war agencies would look toward 
making any new labeling changes and 
bag changes synchronize. That is, if the 
riboflavin requirement—now set to be- 
come effective April 20—is actually to 
become mandatory, steps should be taken 
to make the dates of this label change 
fall upon the same date as the limitation 
in bag sizes. 

The organized millers have approved 
the suggestion of the Food and Nutri- 
tion Board of the National Research 
Council that riboflavin be made a man- 
datory requirement, with the under- 
standing that a revision upward be au- 
thorized in the flour ceiling, and that it 
be assured that adequate supplies of 
the ingredient are available. One sug- 
gestion was that the bag and riboflavin 
orders be tentatively set to become op- 
erative on July 1. 


Family Flour Enrich- 


ment Discussed 


Meanwhile Secretary Wickard is un- 
derstood to be considering the issuance 
of an order making all family flour en- 
riched, carrying the present mandatory 
levels on enrichment. If the food czar 
issues this order, it would help to solve 
the present problems. 


No Relief in Sight on 


Soft Wheat Squeeze 

At the. same time, a flood of letters 
and telegrams is being received by . the 
Office of Price Administration from soft 
wheat millers to relieve them of the 
“squeeze” occasioned by the present flour 





price order. OPA officials indicated 
Feb. 8, there was nothing to be done im- 
mediately in the way of an amendment 
to the flour ceiling order to take care of 
the soft wheat miller pinch, although the 
problem is being studied. The soft wheat 
millers have appealed to senators from 
their states for relief, and it is likely 
that Administrator Prentiss M. Brown 
will give a sympathetic ear to these 
appeals from his former colleagues in 
the Senate. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


NEW “WHEAT KING” CROWNED 








Lincotn, Nes.—The new “wheat king” 
of Nebraska is Osee A. Newbold, a 





@ GLAMOR OF WAR @ 





Employment of pretty, young girls for 
delivery of telegrams has become com- 
mon in all of the cities of the country. 
It is an innovation brought about by the 
shortage of help created by wartime 
conditions, but it is one result of the 
war that adds a bit of glamor to the busi- 
ness day. The picture shows C. H. Wil- 
liamson, president of the Merchants Ex- 
change of St. Louis, receiving a telegram 
in front of the millfeed futures board 
from Betty Lou Parker. 


Kearney County farmer, who took the 
state crown and the Philip W. Pillsbury 
award for his grain at the certified seed 
show which was held at the state uni- 
versity under the auspices of the Ne- 
braska Crop Growers Association, it 
was announced by E. F. Frolik, manager 
of the show. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 





Time Opportune for 
Dropping of Slow 
Moving Flour Brands 


Now that flour package labels will 
have to be revised in view of package size 
changes and forthcoming compulsory en- 
richment, the time is opportune for 
mills to check off their slow and unsat- 
isfactory brands, the Millers National 
Federation suggests. 

Most millers would do themselves a 
great favor if they would make a radical 
reduction in number of brands packed, 
the federation adds, and the merchandis- 
ing structure of the industry would be 
improved considerably as well. Besides, 
it would be a fine method of decreasing 
container inventories. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


HOME BAKING 


*K * *K 


Schools Will Show Kansas 
Women How to Bake 
Bread at Home 
Wicurra, Kansas.—Farm women, who 
have been buying bakers bread from the 
rural delivery carriers or from local gro- 
cers, are going to learn how to bake 
home-made bread, according to Mrs. 
Laura B. Willison, county home demon- 
stration agent here. The fact that bak- 
ers no longer slice bread is given as 
one reason. Women don’t like to slice 
bakers bread. Mrs. Willison finds that 
women do not generally know how to 
bake bread. She is planning a series 
of bread baking schools over the county. 
This is the beginning of a state-wide 
bread baking series of schools to be 
directed by Gertrude Allen, nutrition 

expert of Kansas State College. 








PACKAGE STANDARDIZATION ORDER 
TO'AID FLOUR INDUSTRY, SAYS WPB 


60-Day Extension Given to Use Up Present Stocks—State Weights 
and Measures Departments Agree to Co-operate to 
Conserve Textiles and Paper 


WasHinoton, D. C.—(Special)—The 
weights and measures departments of all 
states except Texas and Georgia have 
assured the War Production Board of 
their willingness to co-operate with the 
war agency to bring about conservation 
of textiles and paper contemplated by 
package standardization order M-221 re- 
cently issued, it was officially stated 
Feb. 4. 

’ WPB believes the flour and feed mill- 
ing industries will be benefited by the 
reduction’ in package sizes and has in- 





dicated that a longer extension than 60 
days to use up present stocks may be 
granted in cases of extreme hardship. 


CANADIAN FLOUR EXPORTS 
TO U. K. RUN HIGH 
WINNIPEG, Man.—Export business 
in Canadian flour to the United King- 
dom on Feb. 8 and 9 exceeded 
5,000,003 bus in terms of wheat. 
Wheat exports amounted to 500,000 





bus 
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Wheat-to-Alcohol Program 
Exceeds 5,000,000-bu Mark 


ALCOHOL GRITS PRODUCTION IS EXPECTED 
TO REACH 11,000,000-BU TOTAL IN FIRST 
QUARTER OF 1943, CCC OFFICIALS DE- 


CLARE 


By EmMMeEtT DouGHERTY 
Washington Correspondent of THE NorTHWESTERN MILLER 


Wasuinotron, D. C.—Commodity Cred- 
it Corp.’s program to furnish loan wheat 
to flour mills for grinding into granular 
flour to be converted into alcohol for 
war purposes is proceeding to the sat- 
isfaction of CCC officials, who disclosed 
that on the basis of wheat released thus 
far a total of 11,000,000 bus will have 
been sold to the mills by the end of the 
first quarter, March 31. 

Up to Feb. 6 a total of 5,351,000 bus 
of loan wheat had been released by 
CCC to mills engaged in the program, in- 
dicating that the 11,000,000 figure might 
be attained. Of the 5,351,000 bus, a 
total of 1,793,000 were utilized during 
the experimental period of November and 
December, CCC announced. 

The present contracts for sale of the 
wheat for granular grinding will re- 
main in effect until March 381. Later 
this month the millers’ committee (com- 
posed of Messrs. Ritz, Beaven, McClave 
and Kennedy) will be called to Wash- 
ington by Chief Dockteler, who is the 
contract officer with the CCC, to decide 
form of contract which will 
apply for the three months’ period be- 
Whether there will be 
any change in the rates for loan wheat, 
etc., will be based on the results of 


on the 


ginning April 1. 


the initial quarterly period in which the 
plan has been in operation. 

Meanwhile THe Norruwestern MILLER 
was supplied with the text of the report 
of the Wheat-Alcohol Research Com- 
mittee, signed by Donald B. Keyes, Or- 
ville F. May and Gordon W. McBride, 
which made a study of the results of the 
experimental grinding of wheat into 
granular flour. While some portions of 
the findings have already been disclosed, 
the text of the document reveals some 
interesting details of the results accom- 
plished by distilleries as to yield, ete. 

“Granular wheat flour has been used 


on an experimental basis on plant scale 
production of alcohol,” the report said. 
“This work began in September, 1942, 
using the product of International Mill- 
ing Co., Buffalo. Twelve companies have 
purchased this product and have used 
it both alone and mixed with corn. 

“Nine companies forwarded to the 
Wheat-Alcohol Research Committee re- 
plies to all the questions raised by the 
committee; the replies varying in detail. 
The answers may be summarized as 
follows: 

“1. Use of granular wheat flour alone 
yields about 5.45 proof gallons of alcohol 
per 56 lbs of flour. This compares with 
average yields of about 5.0 proof gallons 
per 56 lbs of corn and 4.6 proof gallons 
per 56 lbs of wheat. 

“2. Use of granular wheat flour with 
equal weight of corn yields about 5.25 
proof gallons per 56 lbs of raw material 
(mixed flour and ground whole corn). 

‘8. Use of granular wheat flour in 
an industrial alcohol plant formerly based 
on molasses will result in production of 
90 to 100% of the quantity of alcohol 
formerly produced. 

“4. Use of granular wheat flour mixed 
with an equal weight of ground whole 
corn should increase beverage alcohol 
plant capacity at least 5%. 

“5, Use of granular wheat flour alone 
in a beverage alcohol plant should in- 
crease plant capacity by at least 10% 
on the basis of yield figures reported, 
provided distillation capacity is not ex- 
ceeded. 

“No particular operational difficulties 
were reported by any of the nine com- 
panies. The conveyor equipment in some 
of the plants was not designed originally 
for a material having the dusty char- 
acter of granular wheat flour. Only two 
plants reported specific quantities of 


dust loss. One of these was 1.9% com- 





NABISCO Purchases Martin Mill 


New York, N. Y.—The National Bis- 
cuit Co. has announced the purchase 
from Clarence E. Martin, former gov- 
ernor of Washington, of the flour mill- 
ing plant at Cheney, Wash., which has 
operated under the name of the F. M. 
Martin Grain & Milling Co. 

Purchase of the flour mill is in line 
with the Nabisco policy of milling its 
own flour at strategic locations to sup- 
ply its many bakeries throughout the 
country. The company now owns and 
operates flour mills at Toledo, Ohio, and 
Carthage, Mo., the former being the 
largest soft winter wheat mill in the 
United States, with elevators holding 
4,400,000 bus and daily miiling capacity 
of 9,500 bbls. 

The Martin plant, one of the most 


modern in the Inland Empire, was estab- 
lished in 1907 by F. M. Martin, father 
of the former governor. It is known 
that the plant investment and inventory 
totals in excess of $1,000,000. 

The National Biscuit Co. plans con- 
siderable expansion of the mill. On com- 
pletion of the improvements the prop- 
erty will represent an investment in ex- 
cess of $1,500,000 and the total plant 
and inventory probably will amount to 
$3,000,000. 

It is announced that the actual trans- 
fer of the property will be postponed 
to early in June, which will give the 
present management enough time to lig- 
uidate orders now on hand. 

The Martin plant had a capacity of 
500 bbls per day in 1919, and now has a 
daily capacity of approximately 800 bbls. 


pared with an average loss when han- 
dling corn of 0.5%. The other report 
was that the dust loss was 0.5%, and 
recommended that the flour ‘texture 
should be much coarser if possible.’ One 
other company reported that dust loss 
would be less and by-product recovery 
greater if the granular flour were coars- 
er; specific dust loss was not reported, 
however. Still another company reported 
that the alcohol yield might improve if 
the flour were finer, 

“Disposal problems raised by the dis- 
tiller slop from granular wheat flour 
were said to approximate those of mo- 
lasses slop. In two cases it was stated 
that no evaporators were available; there- 
fore, no disposal problems were en- 
countered. One company reported that 
its slop drying equipment was inade- 
quate for by-product recovery. Another 
company reported that its dryer capac- 
ity limited the amount of flour which 
could be used to about 40% replacement 
and one company reported that 11% less 
feed was recovered when using a 40-60 
mixture of granular wheat flour and 
ground whole corn. However, the pro- 
tein content of the recovered feed wos 
2% higher. 

“Additional comments included antici- 
pated steam, power and labor savings 
by use of granular wheat flour. It was 
pointed out by another company that 
alcohol cost would increase because of 
decreased by-product recovery.” 

The grain division of the Commodity 
Credit Corp., the chemicals division of 
“the Office of Agricultural War Rela- 
tions and the alcohol section of the chem- 
ical division of the War Production 
Board propounded the questions to the 
distilleries who have used granular 
wheat flour. The alcohol manufacturers 
were asked to supply the following in- 
formation: 

1. Yield of alcohol in wine gallons of 
190-proof per pound of granular flour 
actually used. 

2. Yield of alcohol, assuming 100% 
operation with granular flour on a con- 
tinuous basis, compared with the capacity 
output when operating on corn or mo- 
lacses. 

3. Operational difficulties, such as 
handling the granular flour, mashing, 
foaming of fermenters, etc. 

4. Disposal problems raised by use 
of granular flour, compared with dis- 
posal problems when using molasses or 
corn, or whole grain wheat. 
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NO BREAD RISE 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—Bread prices 
will remain stationary as far as the 
OPA is concerned, an official of that 
agency told the press this week. He 
emphasized that the OPA does not 
contemplate any general rise in the 
price of any type of bread and said 
that persistent trade talk to the con- 
trary illustrated the epigram, “the 
wish is often father to the thought.” 
He emphasized that he spoke only 
for the price agency and not any. 
other government agency which might 
take a stand on bread prices. 
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5. Any additional comments on granv- 
lar wheat flour as a raw material for 
the production of alcohol, particularly 
regarding the comparative output of al- 
cohol from existing facilities. Would it 
be better or worse to have a finer flour: 
How would a finer flour affect mechani- 
cal handling and alcohol yield? 

———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 

NAMED ASSISTANT COMPTROLLER 

New York, N. Y.—George A. Ingills, 
who has been with the American Ma- 
chine & Foundry Co. for the past 23 
years, lately as chief accountant, has 
been made assistant comptroller of the 
company. In this capacity he will be 
assistant to John W. Hooper, vice presi- 
dent and comptroller of the firm. 
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FDA ANNOUNCES CONTRACTS 
FOR SOFT WHEAT FLOUR 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—(Special)—FDA 
flour purchases announced on Feb. 3 in- 
cluded 25,300 bags of 200 lbs each of 
enriched soft wheat flour for Puerto 
Rico. The business was divided as fol- 
lows: Roanoke City Mills, Ince., f.o.b. 
Roanoke, Va., 19,100 bags at $3.745 cwt; 
Igleheart Bros., Inc., f.o.b. Evansville, 
Ind., 2,200 bags at $3.31; Dixie-Portland 
Flour Co., f.o.b. Richmond, Va., 4,000 
bags at $3.36. 

Purchases announced Feb. 9 by the 
Food Administration included: 

192,000 lbs hard wheat bakers bread 
flour, from Russell-Miller Milling Co., 
as per specifications, f.o.b. Dallas, at 
$3.28 ewt. 

1,152,000 lbs soft wheat flour from 
Dixie-Portland Flour Co. in 12, 24, 
48 and 96 lb cotton bags, f.o.b. Clarks- 
ville, Tenn., and Hopkinsville, Ky., at 
$3.25 cwt. 

Also announced was the purchase of 
1,600,000 Ibs of No. 2 milo. 

On Feb. 8 the FDA purchased 2,200,- 
000 lbs of degerminated corn meal, but 
did not disclose the identity of the 
vendors. 
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Court Rules on Wage- 
Hour Act for Mill and 
Elevator Workers 


Employees of a flour mill do not come 
within the “area of production” exemp- 
tion under the fair labor standards act 
where 15% of the wheat used in grind- 
ing operations is purchased 300 
miles distant from the site of the mill, 
according to an opinion handed down 
recently by a United States district 
court, it is reported by the Millers Na- 
tional Federation. 

Coverage of employees of a company 
which operates a grain elevator in con- 
nection with the flour mill as a separate 
enterprise, according to the court, is de- 
termined on the basis of the employees’ 
various activities, a federation bulletin 
states. 

In an injunctive proceeding by the 
wage and hour administrator to restrain 
employers, who operated a grain eleva- 
tor and flour mill as separate enterprises, 
from violating the act, the following «m- 
ployees were held exempt by the court: 
(1) those of the grain elevator, (2) the 
truck drivers under the motor carriers’ 
act exemption, irrespective of whether 
the interstate commerce commission |as 
exercised its jurisdiction to regulate 
their hours, and (3) the engineer and 
genera] manager of the flour mill under 
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Section 18(a) (1) (executive, adminis- 
trative, professional, etc.). The court 
held that all other employees were not 
exempt and were subject to the provi- 
sions of the wage and hour act. 

In its opinion the court said 
“The trial was upon a stipulation of 
facts, from which it appears that defend- 
ants’ flour mill obtains the greater part 
of its wheat from the immediate gen- 
eral vicinity of its location. That in 
order to make the particular brand of 
flour it does, it is necessary to mix with 
the locally grown, soft spring wheat a 
certain amount of hard wheat—in the 
neighborhood of 15%. Hard wheat is 
not raised in . . or within the area 
of production of the defendants’ opera- 
tions, but is obtained necessarily from 

.— some 800 miles distant. 
We are of the opinion the defendants 
do not exclusively process wheat from 
the area of its production, as defined 
by the administrator. 

“For the purposes of the: act—accord- 
ing to the stipulation—we are of the 
opinion the grain elevator and the mill, 
operated together by the defendants, are 
two separate businesses. Therefore the 
employees of the elevator, to wit, the 
general manager, the elevator man, and 
one other employee, are exempt from the 
provisions of the act. The two truck 
drivers employed by the defendants are 
exempt from the act under 13b(7), be- 
cause the interstate commerce commis- 
sion has power to establish their quali- 
fications and maximum hours of service 
pursuant to the provisions of section 204 
of the national motor carriers’ act of 
1935. This irrespective of whether or 
not the commission has actually exer- 
cised jurisdiction over them. 

“The engineer of the mill is exempt, 
being a professional within section 13a 
(1). The general manager is likewise 
exempt for the same reason.” 
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Wheat Shipments 
to Mexico Under 
Railroad Embargo 


In anticipation of a 10,000,000-bu ship- 
ment of American wheat to Mexico, the 
Association of American Railroads has 
issued a formal embargo against all 
shipments of grain and products to that 
country, except under specially issued 
permits. 

The move was taken under authority 
granted to AAR by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission in service order No. 
107 designed to provide means of expe- 


diting return of freight cars from Mex- 
ico. 





According to rail officials, an average 
of 4,000 American owned cars a month 
have been overheld in Mexico, and by 
embargoing the important wheat move- 
ment, except under permits, the carriers 
expect to force Mexican railroads to 
Speed returns, in order to insure receipt 
of essential goods. 

¥ ¥ 
Texas Wheat to Mexico 

Commodity Credit Corp. has asked 
and been granted tentative permits for 
shipment of some 1,500,000 bus of Texas 
Wheat it owns to Mexico, Association of 
American Railroads car service division 
has reported. 

Permits have been granted on a tenta- 
tive basis conditioned upon the return 
from Mexico of an equal number of cars 
from below the Rio Grande as cars 
loaded with wheat move south. 
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Senator Reed Becomes Bakers’ Chief 
Champion in Bread Price Struggle 


WasHINcTON, D. C.—Senator Reed 
of Kansas introduced into the Senate 
Feb. 8 a resolution calling for the ap- 
pointment of a committee to study 
what he described as “the unlawful” 
practices of OPA in the meat and 
bread price schedules. 

Wasuineton, D. C.—(Special)—Or- 
ganized bakers of the nation have given 
Senator Clyde M. Reed, of Kansas, an 
opportunity to become their chief advo- 
cate for a higher ceiling on bread, to 
relieve the “squeeze” in which they find 
themselves by reason of the flour price 
control order. And the doughty Kansas 
legislator may accept the assignment. 

The first blow by Senator Reed, with 
Congressmen Guyer and Lambertson of 
Kansas as co-signers, was his letter of 
protest to Director of Economic Stabili- 
zation Byrnes in mid-January against 
OPA’s disinclination to hoist the price 
of bread. He has not received an ac- 
knowledgment of this communication yet 
from Mr. Byrnes and he is considering 
taking a walk from his Senate office 
down to the east wing of the White 
House where Byrnes’ office is located to 
ask why. 

“OPA’s inaction is in direct violation of 
the Price Control Act, which was de- 
signed to give everyone a fair deal,” said 


Senator Reed, “and you can quote me 
on that, too,” he added. “The small 
baker cannot survive under the present 
handicaps in price, plus his additional 
costs, and he should have some relief,” 
the Kansas senator declared. “Certainly 
I do not want him obliterated by gov- 
ernmental order, and will continue to 
vigorously protest against this.” 

Senator Reed takes the position that 
ultimately wheat is going to parity, and 
he sees no sense in OPA refusing longer 
to realize this possibility. He contends 
that something should be done immedi- 
ately in the small bakers’ behalf in the 
way of an upward revision in price, 
which is bound to come when wheat 
climbs further upward. He pointed to 
the action of OPA in differentiating in 
grocery ceilings in such a way that the 
profit element of chains, independents 
and small grocers was _ protected in 
their ceilings. 

Relief could be given to the small 
bakers if OPA would take prompt ac- 
tion in their behalf, according to Sen- 
ator Reed, who suggested that delega- 
tions of bakers from every state in the 
union come to Washington and person- 
ally interest their senators and repre- 
sentatives in their plight. He indicated 
that administration senators like Con- 
nally of Texas, Mead of New York, and 


other leaders like Vandenberg of Michi- 
gan, Wheeler of Montana, Taft of Ohio 
would surely give a sympathetic ear to 
their own constituents in the baking 
trade if they would ask personally for it. 

The Kansas senator suggested that the 
bakers might strengthen their case be- 
fore OPA if they would co-operate with 
the small meat packers and submit defi- 
nite proposals to the Price Adminis- 
trator’s office, showing how they could 
not survive unless relief is authorized. 
He believes the independent meat pack- 
ers are presenting their case to OPA 
intelligently. Last week a delegation of 
40 small packers conferred with OPA 
price executives, urging that a ceiling 
be placed on live cattle. Charles M. 
E'kington, of the OPA meat section, 
said he had not “closed his mind” on 
the question of placing ceilings on live 
animals, and that control of cattle prices 
was being thoroughly studied. 

Senator Reed looks for a change in 
the policies of OPA through the new 
administrator, ex - Senator Prentiss 
Brown. He said that the former Michi- 
gan legislator had a wholesome respect 
for the small business man, and that 
Brown’s policy would be to work more 
closely with Congress on OPA matters 
than was the case during the adminis- 
tration of Leon Henderson. 





SOUTH IN NEED OF MORE 
SHORTENING—DR. STROWD 


Wasuincton, D. C.—(Special)—Dr. 
W. H. Strowd, secretary of the Soft 
Wheat Millers Association, conferred the 
past week here with Washington nutri- 
tional officials, including M. L. Wilson, 
of the Defense Health and Welfare 
Services; Dr. Wilder, of the Food Pro- 
duction agency; Dr. Elmer Nelson, vita- 
min official of the Foods and Drugs Ad- 
ministration, and Dr. Gunderson, of the 
National Research Council, on his re- 
quest to allocate a greater quantity of 
shortening to the South. 

Dr. Strowd told his hearers that addi- 
tional shortening was required in the 
southern states where home baking pre- 
vailed to a greater extent than in other 
areas. He said if the government was 
really interested in improving the diet 
of the southern people, they would give 
more consideration to the needs of that 
region, instead of basing their handling 
of the shortening situation on localities 
where home baking “has become a lost 
art.” 

Dr. Strowd’s plea was for a minimum 
allowance to everybody on ration cards, 
plus a supplemental amount for each 
flour purchase. He said a pound of 
shortening should be supplied to every 
seven pounds of flour. 
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Minneapolis Elevator 
Superintendents Stage 
Annual Party 

MINNEAPOLIS, Minn.—The seventh an- 
nual dinner dance of the Minneapolis 
chapter of the Grain Elevator Superin- 
tendents of America was held at Fred- 
die’s Cafe, Feb. 6, with 135 persons in 
attendance, 
A feature of the evening was the 


presentation of a leather bag to Clar- 
ence Turning in behalf of the national 
organization for his work in promoting 
the safety campaign among elevator 
superintendents. Paul Christianson, past 
national president, made the presenta- 
tion. 

C. A. MaclIver acted as_ toastmaster 
at the dinner, which featured talks by 
C. C. Bach, president of the chapter, 
and Robert Bredt, vice president. 
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EXCHANGE RE-ELECTS OFFICERS 

Boston, Mass.—Frank J. Sennott, of 
the F. J. Sennott Co., has been re-elected 
president of the Boston Grain & Flour 
Exchange, and all other officers were 
also affirmed for another year, including 
Joseph Bassett, C. P. Washburn Co., 
first vice president and treasurer; Charles 
J. Koelsch, Koelsch Grain Co., second 
vice president, and Louis W. DePass, 
secretary. The election was held Feb. 2 
at a dinner meeting at the Parker House. 
Emory Cocke, of the Ashchaft-Wilkinson 
Co., Atlanta, addressed the meeting on 
the subject of the current protein situa- 
tion. 


KNIFE SERVICE 
When the government banned 
bread slicing for home consumption, 
many households were caught with- 
out a knife sharp enough for good 
bread slicing. For the consumers of 
Cheyenne, Wyo., Manewal’s Bakery 





came to rescue with an offer to 
sharpen their knives without charge. 
In a newspaper advertisement an- 

_ nouncing the end of sliced bread, the 
company said: “We'll sharpen your 
knives free! Just bring them to our 
bakery.” 


OPERATIVE MILLERS WATCH 
GRAIN-ALCOHOL PROCESS 


Str. Lovis, Mo.—The regular quarterly 
meeting of District No. 5, Association of 
Operative Millers, held Saturday, -Feb. 
6, at Hotel York, was attended by the 
largest number of its members in a long 
while. Guest speakers were O. E. Bishop 
and Roland Mather, of Seagram Dis- 
tillers Corp., Louisville, Ky. Mr. Bishop 
with the assistance of an electrically 
controlled diagram showed the procedure 
of making alcohol from grits, from the 
unloading of the cars to the discharge of 
distillers’ offals. Mr. Mather talked about 
the process of making alcohol from wheat. 
The question of holding the national con- 
vention was discussed and it was felt 
that it would be held unless something 
unforeseen develops. 
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GIANT MERGER PROPOSED BY 
CO-OPERATIVE WHOLESALERS 


Wiynnirec, Man.—The Co-operative 
Wholesale Society, Ltd., and the Scottish 
Wholesale Society are negotiating a 
merger. In peacetime they are the 
largest buyers of Canadian wheat and 
they have 1,200 local affiliated societies 
in Great Britain and Northern Ireland. 
This information is contained in a copy- 
righted article in the Winnipeg Tribune, 
which says: 

“Excepting the wartime Ministry of 
Food and the Moscow ‘Centrosoyus,’ the 
English and Scottish wholesale societies 
taken together are the world’s largest 
food merchants. Not only are they the 
largest buyers of Canadian and Austra- 
lian wheat and of New Zealand butter, 
but in the United Kingdom they are the 
most important flour milling organization 
outside the great combines,” 
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7 MILLING ASSOCIATIONS, BAKERS 
CALLED IN ON FEDERATION CASE 


Subpoenas 


Served Demanding Records, 


Correspondence and 


Documents for Use by Grand Jury—No Federation 
Officers Summoned 


Seven millers’ associations and _ the 
American Bakers Association, in addi- 
tion to the Millers National Federation, 
have received subpoenas from the dis- 
trict court of the United States, north- 
ern district of Illinois, for the submis- 
sion of records and documents in con- 
nection with the grand jury’s investiga- 
tion of the production and marketing of 
flour. 

The following milling associations have 
been served with subpoenas: Ohio Mill- 
ers State Association, Southern Minne- 
sota Mills, Missouri Millers Association, 
Michigan Millers Association, Soft 
Wheat Millers Association, Associated 
Millers of Kansas Wheat, and the As- 
sociation of Operative Millers. 

In addition, the American Bakers As- 
sociation announced that it had received 
a subpoena duces tecum from the dis- 
trict court for the submission of records 
and documents in connection with the 
uniform sales contract and various other 
matters. This order, the bakers’ associa- 
tion explained, apparently was an exten- 
sion of the milling industry investiga- 
tion under way before the grand jury. 

The Chicago office of the Millers Na- 
tional Federation was with a 
subpoena duces tecum Dec. 31, calling 


served 


for the production of correspondence on 
a long list of subjects which had taken 
place since 1935 between the federation 
and its members, officers, other associa- 
tions, trade papers and allied industries, 
also books, records and reports covering 
all conventions and meetings held during 
the same period of time. 
was returnable in the 


The subpoena 
federal district 


court for the northern district of Illinois 
on Jan, 25. 

This proceeding is a part of an in- 
vestigation of the flour milling industry 
by the antitrust division of the Federal 
Department of Justice. So far as is 
known, the investigation is not based 
upon any complaints filed with the De- 
partment of Justice. 

On Nov. 2 the antitrust division of the 
Department of Justice asked the federal 
grand jury of the northern district of 
Illinois to begin an inquiry into the op- 
erations of the federation. Sessions of 
the grand jury began at that time. 

Many similar investigations are under 
way in other industries, some of them 
extending over a long period of time. 

No officers of the federation have been 
subpoenaed, it was revealed. The fed- 
eration announced that it has delivered 
the required material to its legal coun- 
sel and that he appears in the federal 
court. 
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Wickard Strengthens 
U. S. Food Research 


Administration 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—Co-operative ar- 
rangements have been completed where- 
by basic food research needed by the 
quartermaster corps of the army and 
the bureau of supplies and accounts of 
the navy, will be conducted by the Agri- 
cultural Research Administration, Sec- 
retary of Agriculture Wickard has an- 
nounced, 

The are the out- 
come of conferences recently held by 


new arrangements 





« LONG-TIME EMPLOYEES HONORED « 











The Eagle Roller Mill Co., New Ulm, Minn., recently honored four of its 


employees, who have been working for the company 50 years or more. 


E. C. 


Veeck, the president, is shown in the picture presenting each with a gold watch, 


suitably inscribed. 


The employees, left to right, are: Ben J. Fast, Fred 


Rauschke, John Theurer and Charles Macho. 

Mr. Fast started with the company as office boy in 1892, and is now in the 
billing department. Mr. Rauschke went to work in the mill in 1891, and is at pres- 
ent a sweeper. Mr. Theurer started in 1892, and is an operative miller. Mr. 
Macho also joined the mill staff in 1892, and is retail man in the mill. 

Priorities, Mr. Veeck explained, almost prevented the presentation. It was 
impossible to buy four watches in similar cases, but four, with Hamilton works, 
were purchased in Chicago and all similarly inscribed: “50 years’ loyal service, 


Dec, 30, 1942, Eagle Roller Mill Co.” 


Rear Admiral W. J. Carter and Colonel 
G. F. Doriot with Agricultural Research 
Administrator E. C. Auchter. 

Food and nutrition research for the 
armed forces, as well as for civilians, 
will thus be correlated in one unit, with- 
out overlapping and duplication. The 
research administration is already re- 
sponsible for research work on food and 
nutrition in the Department of Agricul- 
ture. 

Two consulting committees have been 
appointed, in collaboration with the 
quartermaster corps and the bureau of 
supplies and accounts, to co-operate 
and advise with Dr. Auchter on food 
research problems. One consists of out- 
standing experts on nutrition, the other 
of research personnel representing the 
food processing industry. 

Although flour millers were conspicuous 
by their absence on the committee of 
food processors, the failure to include 
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them was not disturbing to the organized 
millers. If the views of millers on ny- 
trition are sought, they will be given, 
but failure to include a representative of 
the flour trades among the committee- 
men was not regarded as an oversight, 
but merely the desire of Secretary Wick- 
ard to include those groups whose prod- 
ucts are not as generally used as wheat 
flour goods. 

Probably the most comprehensive ag- 
ricultural research unit in the world, the 
research administration comprises seven 
bureaus and several research labora- 
tories that for many years have dealt 
with many phases of the production, 
processing, distribution and use of ag- 
ricultural products, as well as with nu- 
trition and food consumption. In addi- 
tion, it has long had co-operative ar- 
rangements with other research  insti- 
tutions and with experiment stations in 
every state and in the territories. 





FLOUR DISTRIBUTORS ASK OPA FOR 
CHANGE TO MPR 296 


<P -—— 
File Formal Petition for Transfer From Wholesalers’ Regulation 
237—List Points of Discrimination in’ Dividing 
Jobbing Industry in Two Parts 


The National Association of Flour 
Distributors filed a formal petition with 
the Office of Price Administration, Feb. 
6, for transfer of the flour distributing 
industry from the provisions of MPR 
237 to MPR 296, which covers the sale 
of flour by mills, blenders and their 
branch warehouses and sales offices. 

The change would bring all classes of 
flour distributors under the same regula- 
tions and eliminate inequities between 
competitors in the same business field, 
the association explained. 

Pointing out that, in the thickly popu- 
lated sections adjoining and east of 
the Mississippi River, flour is largely dis- 
tributed by firms whose services are de- 
voted exclusively to this purpose, rather 
than incidental to a general wholesale 
grocery business, the petition pointed out 
the following points of discrimination 
against firms which must operate under 
MPR 237: 

1—MPR 237 requires separate and 
perhaps different ceilings for each firm, 
whereas the millers’ ceiling is uniform. 

2—MPR 237 requires different ceil- 
ings for each grade, brand, source of 
supply and package size, in contrast with 
the six ceilings specified by the flour ceil- 
ing MPR 296. 

3.—Markups under the flour ceiling 
are definite cents per barrel, while MPR 
237 markups may vary for competitors 
in the same markets, because it is a per- 
centage markup, even though operating 
expenses are fixed per barrel. 

4.—Under MPR 237 a higher ceiling 
is allowed distributors located at higher 
freight rate points than those located at 
lower rate points. 

5.—Under MPR 296 no reports are 
necessary, whereas under MPR 237 
many burdensome reports are required. 

6.—Policing of ceilings under MPR 
296 is simple, whereas under MPR 237 
it is complicated and difficult because of 
the variation in individual ceilings. 

7—Under MPR 237 ceilings are so 
complicated and irregular as to place 


upon the distributor an unfair risk of -, 


unconscious or unavoidable violations. 
8.—The different ceilings for competi- 
tive distributors under MPR 237 result 





in competitive inequalities unfair to those 
in the poorer position. 

9—MPR 296 gives definite ceilings 
for mills and distributors and allows the 
distributor compensation for services ren- 
dered, whereas MPR 237 makes it pos- 
sible for a distributor to have a ceiling 
below that of the mill on the very grade 
of flour which he obtains from such mill. 

10.—MPR 296 permits the assessment 
of carrying charges, whereas MPR 237 
does not allow the distributors to assess 
and collect a similar charge. 

11—MPR 296 allows a surcharge of 
20c bbl in the event that future reyula- 
tions require the compulsory  enrich- 
ment of flour, whereas MPR 237 con- 
tains no such provision. 

12.—MPR 296 is favorable to the con- 
tinuation of business in family flour un- 
der private trade-mark built up as a result 
of superior quality and service over long 
periods of time. MPR 287 contains pro- 
visions making continuation of such busi- 
ness extremely difficult, which is an un- 
fair discrimination. 

13.—MPR_ 237 contains 
which seriously handicap the operation of 
co-operative purchasing associations op- 
erated by retail bakers. 

14.—MPR 296 contains definite ceilings 
covering all flour and any change would 
be applicable to all similar flour. .\. C. 
Hoffman, OPA food price director, was 
recently quoted as saying that ceilings 
under MPR 237 would be subject to 
periodical, probably monthly, read just- 
ments. Such a situation would result in 
a chaotic price situation for those oper- 
ating under MPR 2387. At best, month- 
ly changes in ceilings would eliminate the 
lifelong practice of providing flour re- 
quirements for periods in advance, such 
as 120 days, and would restrict business 
to a hand-to-mouth basis. Such a !asis 
would inevitably cause recurrent s)ort- 
ages of actual supply, upsetting the ibil- 
ity of bakers to produce their products. 

15.—Even if it were possible to «lter 
MPR 237 to provide similar or favorable 
competitive conditions compared with 
MPR 296, there is no assurance that such 
conditions would not be disturbed or up 
set by future changes in either of the 


prov isions 
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two regulations. Even if like changes 
were made, there is certain to be a “time 
lag” which could cause serious losses. 

“Neither MPR- 296 or MPR 2387 are 
fair in the amount of compensation al- 
lowed for the distribution of flour in less 
than carload lots,” the association’s brief 
says. “The 65c bbl allowed under MPR 
296 and the slightly higher equivalent of 
10% of the present flour prices allowed 
by MPR 287 are substantially less than 
the margins historically established for 
such services and required for efficient 
and profitable distribution. We believe 
figures furnished to the OPA covering ac- 
tual experience of a considerable number 
of distributors prove that the average 
cost and compensation received therefor 
average not less than $1 bbl. Simple jus- 
tice and sound economics require that 
compensation allowed in both MPR 296 
and MPR 287 be adjusted accordingly.” 

Placing two parts of the same industry, 
rendering similar services and to a large 
extent serving the same customers, under 
the provisions of separate regulations is 
objectionable, the petition points out. 
The present discrimination will be disas- 
trous for distributors and will. have an 
equally unfavorable reaction on a large 
number of medium and small mills which 
depend principally on such independent 
distributors for the outlet of their flour. 
It will tend to concentrate the milling 
business in the hands of a comparatively 
few mills, even to the point of possible 
monopoly, the association declares. 

¥ ¥ 


Baltimore Flour 
Distributors Vote 


Batrimore, Mp.—At a 
the Baltimore Association of Flour Dis- 
tributors, members adopted a resolution 
to the effect that the provision of the 
MPR 237 would work tremendous hard- 
ship on flour distributors. The resolu- 
tion went on to state that the industry 
would be able to operate more efficiently 
under the provisions of the MPR 296. 

“Be it resolved,” the resolution stated, 
“that the membership of the Baltimore 
Association of Flour Distributors unani- 
mously instruct the officers and directors 
of the National Association of Flour Dis- 
tributors to take whatever action they 
deem best to attempt to have the flour 
distributors removed from provisions of 
MPR 237 and placed under provisions 
of MPR 296.” 

According to George E. Case, president 
of the Baltimore group, all Maryland 
congressmen and senators received copies 
ef the resolution. He has received re- 
plies from all of them assuring the asso- 
ciation of their co-operation. 


meeting of 
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N. Y. Group Favors 
Ceiling Transfer 


New York, N. Y.—The New York 
Association of Flour Distributors, at a 
special meeting in the Produce Exchange, 
Feb. 3, unanimously adopted a resolu- 
tion instructing its officers “to take what- 
ever action they deem best to attempt 
to have the flour distributors removed 
from the provisions of MPR 237 and 
Placed under the provisions of MPR 
296.” 

The latter order is the one under which 
flour millers’ price ceilings are set, while 
flour distributors were placed under the 
order applying to wholesale grocers. The 
New York distributors, as do those in 


other markets, felt that this arrangement 
divided the industry in half. 

Prior to the adoption of this resolution, 
W. P. Tanner, chairman, and other mem- 
bers of the committee which represented 
the association at a recent hearing be- 
fore OPA in Washington, outlined some 
of the difficulties jobbers are encounter- 
ing under MPR 237. 

It was explained, for instance, that 
some of the regulations of this order 
simply cannot be followed by flour job- 
bers, who either must cease doing busi- 
ness or run the risk of suffering severe 
penalties. Another member of the com- 
mittee said that variable price ceilings 
are contemplated under MPR 237, and 
added that it would be virtually impos- 
sible for flour jobbers to operate under 
such a system. 

Sixteen new applications for member- 
ship in the New York association were 
favorably acted upon. It was also de- 
cided to hold the organization’s annual 
dinner some time in March, the date and 
place to be left to the selection of the 
entertainment committee, of which Gus 
Fleischmann is chairman. 
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WPB MACHINERY ORDERS 
CAUSE MUCH CRITICISM 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—The recent WPB 
decision in setting final dates for placing 
orders for critical metals for use by 
essential industries in 1943 brought a 
deluge of complaints from all industries. 
The WPB asked all government agencies 
to instruct their contractors to place by 
Feb. 6 all orders involving any of the 
more than 30 critical components if de- 
livery by June 30 is needed. 
done Jan. 20 without public announce- 
ment, and it was 10 days before it be- 
came generally known. 

The announcement also placed March 1 
as the deadline for placement of orders 
on which delivery is necessary by the end 
of 1943. 

Flour mills were asked to forecast 
their needs for critical materials for 
the year and give their suppliers a pre- 
liminary estimate, which in turn could be 
used by suppliers to request adequate al- 
location of- critical materials from the 
WPB. 

—sBREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 
CONVERTS TO COAL 

Burrao, N. Y.—The O’Rourke Baking 
Co., of Buffalo, is converting its heat- 
ing system from oil to coal in accordance 
with a government request. 
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STANDARD MILLING LEASES 
MARCO MILL AT JOPLIN 


Kansas Crry, Mo.—Standard Milling 
Co. has leased and will this week start 
to operate Marco Mill & Grain Co., Jop- 
lin, Mo., on distillers’ grits. Wood W. 
Marshall, owner of the property, will 
manage the mill. 

Already operating on distillers’ grits 
at its Kansas City plant, the Standard 
company expands its production by 850 
bbls a day with the acquisition of this 
new property. Enough of the 170,000 
bus storage will be used for the mill to 
allow continuous grinding. The remain- 
der will be operated, as in the past, inde- 
pendently by Mr. Marshall. 

A crew from the Standard mill in Kan- 
sas City has already been sent to the 
mill, which probably will start opera- 
tions Feb. 11. 
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Tiny Tom’s Towering Trio 


* 


Dynamic Tom G. Dyer, below, manager 
of the commercial feed department of 
the Russell-Miller Milling Co., is known 
to many in the feed trade as the mighty 
little atom. He is small in stature, but 
he accomplishes big things, in proof of 
which are presented Mr. Dyer and his 
three sons, each of whom towers above 
his 5 ft 34% in father. Son Bob, at the 
top of panel, is 5 ft 7 in, while Ralph 
(center) and Tom, Jr., each are 6 ft 
tall. Bob is in an armored tank divi- 
sion at Camp Cook, Cal; Ralph in a 
bomber training school at Big Spring, 
Texas; and Tom, Jr., in a provost mar- 
shal’s school in Michigan. 

















MARK G. THORNBURG WILL 
SUCCEED GRADON SWANSON 


Des Mornes, Iowa.—Mark G. Thorn- 
burg has been appointed by the direc- 
tors of the Western Grain and Feed 
Association as secretary to succeed 
Gradon Swanson, who resigned Jan. 22. 
Mr. Thornburg is well known in the 
grain and feed circles of Iowa, having 
served as state secretary of agriculture 
for 12 years. The directors feel that 
they have found a man who is earnest 
and capable. 
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PREMIUMS STEADY AT MINNEAPOLIS 
MINNEAPOLIS, Minn.—With flour sales 
light, milling inquiry for cash wheat at 
Minneapolis has not been so keen, but 
arrivals have fallen off also, so premiums 
are unchanged. No. 1 dark northern, 
12-13% protein, is quoted at 1@3e¢ bu 
over the May option, 14%, 4@7c over; 
15%, 8@10c over; 16%, 138@15c over. 
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HIGHER DRIED MILK CEILING 

Revision of dried milk ceilings prices 
to allow 14c to Ic lb increases for less 
than carload sales has been announced 
by the OPA to facilitate purchases by 
small bakers. Under Food Distribution 
Order No. 1 all bread must have 3% 
milk solids as a minimum. 


NEW OFFICERS ELECTED BY 
FLOUR MILL ACCOUNTANTS 


MiInNEAPOLIS, Minn.—The annual meet- 
ing of the Minnesota Flour Mill Account- 
ants Association was held at the Leam- 
ington Hotel, Minneapolis, Jan. 25, with 
L. A. Hill, regional director of the Wage 
and Hour Division of the WLB, as the 
speaker. Officers for coming year elected 
were: R. E. Nutting, of General Mills, 
Inc., president; M. W. Nelson, of Atkin- 
son Milling Co., vice president, and H. 
C. Whitson, of the King Midas Flour 
Mills, secretary. Executive committee: 
A. V. Woodbury, chairman, S. S. Adair, 
J. R. McNamara, M. W. 
H. C. Whitson. 


———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


F. G. EMMONS RETIRES FROM 
DETROIT MILLING COMPANY 


F. G. Emmons has resigned after 59 
years with the Commercial Milling Co., 
Detroit, Mich. In late years he has 
been vice president and formerly for 
many years was secretary and treasurer. 
The company and business was recently 
acquired by the International Milling 
Co., Minneapolis, and now operates as 
the Henkel Flour Mills. Mr. Emmons 
will continue to be active as treasurer of 
the Detroit Board of Trade, which posi- 
tion he has held for the past 12 years. 


Nelson and 
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FLOUR MARKET QUIET WITH SALES 
CONFINED TO ROUTINE NEEDS 


Bakery Trade Well Supplied—Family Buyers Take Steadily of 
Small Amounts—Production Somewhat Lower 
Than Previous Week 


With the bakery trade pretty well 
supplied with flour as a result of the 
buying splurge when bookings became 
possible with the adjustment in price 
ceilings, the flour market has taken on 
a very quiet, normal tone. The family 

trade continues to 

place orders stead- 

ily, but amounts 

are not large. Add- 

ing to the lull is 

the distinct drop- 
ping off in shipping directions which for 
several weeks kept mill offices literally 
swamped, 

At Minneapolis last week, very little 
business appeared, although some excite- 
ment was created by rumors of further 
heavy purchases by the government for 
lend-lease purposes. However, this busi- 
ness failed to develop and sales for the 
most part were entirely routine. Busi- 
ness for the week averaged 45% of ca- 
pacity, compared with 63% in the pre- 
ceding week and 40% in the correspond- 
ing period a year ago. 

In the Southwest buyers were taking 
on some supplies and, with the aid of a 
couple of large purchases, the sales fig- 
ure moved upward to 87% of capacity, 
compared with 47% in the week previous 
and 42% in the comparable week a 
year ago. 

Fairly steady sales.of family flour 
were reported in eastern markets, al- 
though other business was very limited. 
Buffalo stated that the trade 
seems well satisfied, with sales mostly of 
the fill-in type. 

Only a very limited business appeared 


millers 


in the central states. The trade is well 
booked in some cases and in many other 
instances the prevailing price structure 
completely stymies trade. There is con- 
siderable concern being expressed over 
the availability of sufficient millable soft 
wheat to meet the demand. 

On the Pacific Coast domestic trade 
was very light, although export inquiry 
has picked up considerably with the 
boost in subsidy. However, foreign trade 
hinges upon the availability of boat 
space. 

Clears continue high and hard to ob- 
tain. 

Flour production fell off slightly last 
week, although output continued well 
above the figure for the comparable pe- 
riods in the past several years. Total 
production of the mills reporting to Tue 
NorTHWweEsTeRN Muier, which account 
for 65% of the nation’s total output of 
flour, amounted to 1,710,808 bbls during 
the past week, as against 1,754,469 bbls 
in the preceding week and 1,369,491 in 
the corresponding period a year ago. 
Two years ago the figure was 1,346,648 
bbls and three years ago 1,291.296. Pro- 
duction in the Southwest dropped off 
sharply, a 57,000-bbl decrease being re- 
ported. The Northwest was off 1,000 
bbls, the western division of the central 
west 3,000 and the North Pacific Coast 
6,000. A 16,000-bbl gain was registered 
at Buffalo with the eastern division of 
the central west gaining 5,000. Output 
was unchanged in the Southeast. Com- 
plete details of production by sections” 
can be found in the table on the oppo- 
site page. 





FEEDSTUFFS TRADING CONFINED TO 
WHEAT MILLFEEDS 


‘Trading in feedstuffs continues to be 
confined to wheat millfeeds despite the 
efforts of government agencies to bring 
about some measure of relief and make 
available larger quantities of high pro- 
tein feeds to meet the demand of the 
feeding program. 
The Commodity 
Credit Corp. is re- 
ported releasing sub- 
stantial quantities 
of soybean meal to 
county agents for distribution to feed- 
ers. Crushing plants are operating at 
full capacity. 





The index number of feed prices was 
down slightly to 171.4, reflecting prin- 
cipally weakness in wheat feeds. This 
compared with 171.6 for the previous 
week and 168.2 for the corresponding 
week last year. Millfeed production at 
the principal milling centers indicated a 
weekly output of over 104,800 tons, not 
including feed obtained from wheat mill- 
ing for alcohol. The previous week’s 
output was 101,200 tons and the corre- 
sponding week last year approximately 
92,000 tons. 

Conditions surrounding the spot mill- 
feed market at Kansas City are abnor- 
mal. Offerings of bran appear in liberal 
volume and prove more than ample for 





limited demand, resulting in a further 
depression of prices for the lighter feed 
to well under the CCC levels. On the 
other hand, shorts are in especially 
good demand from all classes of buy- 
ers locally as well as from southern and 
eastern territories. Supplies of the heavy 
feed are limited and firmly held with 
closing prices at OPA ceiling levels. 
The local production of millfeeds has 
stepped up sharply as indicated by the 
fact that mills operated at 98% of ca- 
pacity during the past week as com- 
pared with 90% a week ago. 

At St. Louis the feed market is very 
narrow, trading being confined to mill- 
feeds. Bran is a little slow but shorts 
are in good demand. 

At Minneapolis, wheat millfeeds fluc- 
tuated freely within a narrow range. 
Demand is fair at times for bran but 
slow otherwise. Local production, though 
slightly less than during the previous 
two weeks, remains large and offerings 
are plentiful. 


——=—BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 
USDA REPORTS ON WHEAT LOANS 
Wasnincton, D. C.—The U. S. De- 

partment of Agriculture said that Com- 
modity Credit Corp. through Jan. 30 
had completed 531,848 loans on 403,574,- 
539 bus of 1942 wheat in the amount of 


$456,305,871.74. The average amount ad- 
vanced was $1.13 bu, which includes some 
transportation charges from the area of 
production to warehouse locations and 
storage advances on farm stored wheat. 
Loans had been completed on 181,596,- 
850 bus stored on farms and 221,977,689 
bus stored in warehouses. On the same 
date last year 511,432 loans had been 
completed on 353,862,997 bus, of which 
116,835,094 bus were stored on farms 
and 237,027,903 bus stored in ware- 
houses. 
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OUT OF LINE HAUL TOPIC 
OF MEETING IN CHICAGO 


Cuicaco, Inu.—A number of grain 
men and millers were in Chicago this 
week to be present at the ICC hearing 
Feb. 10 called by Commissioner Johnson 
to get testimony on the advisability of 
discontinuing out of line hauls on tran- 
sited or inspected grain. Millers and 
grain men are concerned over the pos- 
sibility that such a ruling might be put 
into effect, which would, in many areas, 
isolate mills and elevators which are de- 
pendent entirely upon out of line and 
back hauls for their grain. 


———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


I.C.C. REVERSES DECISION 
ON RATES—OKLA. TO TEXAS 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
in a report in I & S_ No. 5068, involv- 
ing grain rates from Oklahoma to Texas, 
reversed the findings of division three 
of the commission in a prior report so 
far as the findings were that proposed 
rate reductions of 3c from the Oklahoma 
panhandle to Texas were preferential 
to Texas and prejudicial for Kansas 
City. The proposed lower rates “would 
affect, only in part, the advantage which 
now lies with Kansas City,” the report 
said. 











BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 
COL. MACKEACHIE MISSING 

A Washington dispatch announces that 
Col. Douglas C. Mackeachie, 42, general 
purchasing agent for the European thea- 
ter of operations, and Lt. Col. Russell 
R. Bruner, 32, air corps pilot, are miss- 
ing. No details are disclosed. Col. 
Mackeachie was formerly bnyer for the 
New England unit of the A & P, and 
was well known in milling and baking 
circles. He was stationed for a while in 
Washington and later transferred to Eng- 
land. Since entering the service, he has 
flown the Atlantic several times. 
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GENERAL MILLS PURCHASES 
KEOKUK, IOWA, PROPERTY 
MINNEAPOLIS, Minn. — General Mills, 
Inc., has purchased the building of 
S. F. Baker & Co. in Keokuk, Iowa, and 
intends to use the property for some of 
its operations in connection with Betty 
Crocker soups and vitamin D products, 
and possibly some packaging of lend- 
lease materials. Some time ago, General 
Mills purchased the Purity Oats Co. 
plant in Keokuk. 
———-BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
MRS. B. J. ROTHWELL DEAD 
Boston, Mass.—Mrs. B. J. Rothwell, 
wife of the chairman of the Bay State 
Milling Co., Winona, Minn., died at her 
home in Boston on Feb. 8. Services will 
be conducted in Boston on Feb. 11. Mrs. 
Rothwell before her marriage was Hen- 
rietta Goodrich. She was born in Michi- 
gan and attended the University of Chi- 
cago. She and Mr. Rothwell were mar- 
ried in 1911 in Needham, Mass. 
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MILLFEED FUTURES 
PRICES MAKE GAINS 


Shorts at Ceiling—Bran Slightly Lower 
at Kansas City—Volume of 
Trading Light 


The St. Louis millfeed futures situa- 
tion is much the same as of recent date. 
However, prices made steady gains, al- 
though very little interest was displayed 
by traders or feed manufacturers, and 
volume of trading was light. Mills re. 

fuse to offer gray 

shorts for forward 

shipment other than 

at ceiling prices, al- 

so they are holding 

bran for the same 
figures. Cash bran is 25c higher, gray 
shorts are steady. There is practically 
no demand, and very little being of- 
fered. 

In the Kansas City millfeed futures 
market, shorts continued at both mills’ 
and buyers’ ceilings. Bran was a little 
lower, with mild weather and _ liberal 
mill offerings contributing to the easiness 
of bran. 

Closing prices of millfeed futures on 
the St. Louis Merchants Exchange in 
dollars per ton, Monday, Feb. 8: 


Gray Del. in Chicago 

shorts Bran Midds. 
2. eee eee 38.75 36.75 37.00 
eae 38.75 37.85 38.00 
CC eer 38.75 38.00 38.75 
BE cceersncescces 38.75 37.90 38.75 
 . MELT CL TTT ere 38.75 37.60 38.75 
THF ceescvcccvcces 37.75 36.35 38.00 


All quotations bid. 

Closing prices of millfeed futures on 
the Kansas City Board of Trade in 
dollars per ton, Monday, Feb. 8: 


Bran Shorts 
a , ERT Ceres CELT eee 33.65 36.30 
EE eee cedeceernenevescs BOO 36.25 
andy Rhea Dene eed eases 34.85 36.25 
May 5 36,25 
June 


36,20 


35.25 


July 
All quotations bid. 
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WESTBERG TELLS DEALERS 
PRICE CONTROL IS NEEDED 


Fort Donce, Iowa.—Oscar Heline, of 
Marcus, Iowa, was re-elected president 
of the Farmers Grain. Dealers Associa- 
tion of Iowa, at its thirty-ninth annual 
meeting held here at Hotel Warden Jan. 
26-27.. This is the ninth term as presi- 
dent for Mr. Heline. 

Milford M. Beeghly, of Pierson, lowa, 
was elected vice president succeeding 
W. H. Yungclas, Webster City. Don E. 
Edison, of Fort Dodge, was re-elected 
secretary. Directors elected were M. M. 
Beeghly, Albert Koolhof and R. F. 
Dunkelberg. 

John K. Westberg, of Washington, D. 
C., head of the feed division of the OPA, 
discussed price control in the feed indus- 
try before 400 persons at the annual 
banquet the evening of Jan. 26. 

He said, “Price control, as much as 
you dislike it, is imperative to prevent 
the worst economic licking you can p0s- 
sibly imagine. It is worth what it costs 
to you in inconvenience if it staves off 
inflation. It can be made to work by 
the co-operation of every one. 

“I maintain that making price control 
work is the responsibility of all of us. 
If we do an honest job of it, industry 
must function with reasonable normality. 
Price control is a wartime measure and 
a vital part of the war effort, but 4s 
soon as the war is over we must see 
It should not 
be permitted to become a part of our 
economic system.” 
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OSNABURG, SHEETING 
OUTPUT ORDERED UP 


Plans Announced for Additional Annual 
Production of 200,000,000 Yards 
—Burlap Arrivals Increasing 


New York, N. Y.—In line with the 
government policy of increasing the out- 
put of basically essential cotton fabrics, 
plans have been announced for an addi- 
tional annual production of 200,000,000 
yards of osnaburgs, sheetings and print 
cloths. The Cotton Textile Industry Ad- 
visory Committee of the War Production 
Board has held a series of conferences 
with technical committees from the in- 
dustry and it is anticipated that curtail- 
ment of the production of fabrics un- 
important to the war effort will be made 
to permit further concentration on osna- 
burgs and sheetings. 

Under order L-99 mills were previously 
directed to change over from certain cot- 
ton fabrics, and to allocate varying per- 
centages of their looms to this produc- 
tion, but officials declined to say whether 
the proposed curtailment will be a revi- 
sion to this order. 

Interest in cotton trading was light 
with prices showing a moderately firm 
trend. 

In the burlap bag field, the trade is 
particularly anxious about supplies of 
lightweight goods for agricultural bags. 
The sudden announcement that the engi- 
neers’ corps of the United States Army 
will continue to purchase the lightweight 
material, but no longer desires heavy- 
weight burlap, adds to the confusion. 
This apparently means that the heavy- 
weight goods in which there is compara- 
tively little interest will be offered to the 
Defense Supplies Corp. to be placed in 
the government stockpile, while the light- 
weight burlap, which is scarce, will be 
doubly in demand. 

Arrivals of burlap in recent weeks 
have been considerably larger in compari- 
son with the long period of subnormal 
imports. For several weeks the im- 
provement in receipts has reflected in- 
creased liftings and this is expected to 
continue for a while at least. However, 
since two thirds of all burlap received 
automatically goes to the government, 
there is still only a small amount avail- 
able for agricultural bags and under the 
existing regulations manufacturers can 
tap only one third of the burlap imported 
for this purpose. Buying in Calcutta 
was on a restricted scale in steady price 
markets. 

Bemis Bro, Bag Co.’s cotton goods in- 
dex, a composite figure reflecting whole- 
sale prices of principal cotton cloth used 
in bag making expressed in cents per 
yard of cloth, is 8.00 as compared with 
178 a year ago. The Bemis composite 
figure reflecting duty paid early ship- 
ment prices of heavy and lightweight 
Caleutta burlap expressed in cents per 
lb of cloth is 16.44 as compared with 
16.51 a year ago. 
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CCC HOLDINGS OF WHEAT 
DOUBLE LEVEL OF 1941 


Wasuixcron, D, C.—The government 
Owned 308,491,422 bus of wheat and had 
outstanding loans on 430,183,878 bus of 
1942 grain at the start of this year, Com- 
modity Credit Corp. has disclosed in a 
Special report on all its commodity hold- 
a8 of Jan. 1. This is first time an 
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official CCC statement has been made as 
to aggregate of loan wheat without re- 
gard to weekly announcements, all of 
which have shown far less grain in store. 
CCC’s loan and owned stocks at the 
year’s end, the agency said, had a total 
value of $2,172,000,000, nearly twice the 
value of holdings at close of 1941. 

The corporation had loans outstand- 
ing to the amount of $785,000,000 as of 
Dec. 31, against $625.000,000 a year 
earlier. Commodities owned had a book 
value of $1,387,000,000 compared with 
$767,000,000 on Dec. 31, 1941. Nearly 
two thirds of this increase was in com- 
modities for lend-lease. 

¥ ¥ 
Loan Liquidations Jump 

Wasuincton, D. C.—Liquidation of 
federal loans on 1942 wheat last week 
jumped to 2,688,000 bus, the Commod- 
ity Credit Corp. disclosed, as wheat thus 
freed from storage for market sale rose 
to an aggregate of 6,910,419 bus through 
Jan. 23. 

CCC’s weekly report measured these 
redemptions against the preceding week 
when only 655,000 bus were removed 
from loan. 
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WHEAT PRICES HOLD 
WITHIN CLOSE LIMITS 


Market Lacking Any Outstanding Price 
Influences—Government Flour 
Purchases Buoy Market 








With almost equal regularity wheat 
futures fluctuate narrowly upward and 
downward, again void of any outstand- 
ing factors of influence. Buoyancy is 
traceable to further indications that par- 
ity would be redefined to include labor 
costs, although op- 
posed by the admin- 
istration, and by re- 
ports of heavy flour 
purchases by the 
government and by 





large chain bakers. 

No important changes are reported 
in winter wheat prospects. During the 
week ended Feb. 5 the results of the re- 
cent cold weather in southwestern sec- 
tions of the belt cannot yet be deter- 
mined although volunteer grain in Kan- 
sas apparently has been damaged consid- 
erably. Some overgrazing of wheat fields 
in Kansas and Oklahoma was reported. 
Some heaving in the soft winter wheat 
area has occurred, but this apparently 
has not been serious. Most of the wheat 
belt in the Pacific Northwest has good 
snow protection. Oat seeding has begun 
locally in the southern states. 

In Europe the weather recently has 
been mild and rainy. Crops in western 
Europe are promising, but because of ad- 
vanced growth there are fears of dam- 
age should the weather suddenly become 
cold. The minister of agriculture in 
the United Kingdom stated that with 
the help of spring sowings wheat acreage 
is expected to be increased 600,000. An 
increase in barley acreage is also desired. 
The moisture situation in the Balkan 
states is reported more satisfactory than 
early in the season. 

Parity prices as of Jan. 15 were ealcu- 
lated in cents per bushel as follows: 
wheat, 139.7; corn, 101.8; oats, 63; bar- 
ley, 97.8; rye, 113.8, and flax 267. Av- 
erage farm prices as of Jan. 15 for these 
grains were: wheat, 117.5; corn, 99; oats, 


52.5; barley, 68.3; rye, 51.3, and flax, 


249. 
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Current Flour Production 


An Exclusive Statistical 
» » » Readers of The 
for More Than » » » 





Service Maintained for 
Northwestern Miller 
Half a Century » » » 








WEEKLY FLOUR PRODUCTION 
(Reported by mills producing 65% of the flour manufactured in the U. S.) 

















Previous Feb. 7, Feb. 8, Feb. 10, 

Feb. 6, 1943 week 1942 1941 1940 

CO CTE I er ee ee *420,946 421,001 339,037 290,816 281,948 

PL 4 ccc auneve tt euseuaeet 604,822 661,510 524,407 494,118 464,347 

Di.  KDcchetecnh ee awe pane aes 271,795 255,429 214,169 210,022 190,682 

Central West—Eastern Div. *149,542 144,316 110,008 121,384 124,572 

WeMtGeR DIVEMOR 2. cc ceccce 99,851 102,193 71,111 66,703 55,185 

ED > aco Unb en ere kaéeeeeeas *26,163 26,070 7,146 32,802 34,272 

North Pacific Coast ............ 137,689 143,950 103,613 130,803 140,290 

WEEE 6066-6 ct ceesessecccees 1,710,808 1,754,469 1,369,491 1,346,648 1,291,296 
*Partly estimated. 

Crop-year production 

——————Percentage of activity July 1 to- ~ 

Feb. 6, Previous Feb. 7, Feb. 8, Feb. 10, Feb. 6, Feb. 7, 

1943 week 1942 1941 1940 1943 1942 

Northwest ....... 76 76 61 51 49 11,111,758 10,295,955 

Southwest ....... 85 93 74 70 67 17,984,365 16,577,222 

Buffalo ........5. 92 86 72 71 60 6,709,847 6,343,917 

Central West— 

Eastern Div. ... 82 77 69 70 74 4,241,614 3,871,503 

Western Div. .. 85 87 60 57 47 2,204,899 1,812,748 

Southeast ....... 72 72 43 61 60 793,297 694,828 

N. Pacific Coast.. 82 86 51 62 65 4,063,272 3,784,166 

WOtR: cc cnces 83 86 67 63 63 47,109,052 43,280,339 





THE SOUTHWEST 
55 Representative Mills 


Weekly Flour Pet. 
capacity output of ac- 
bbis bbis tivity 
Jan. 31-Feb. 6... 415,500 366,744 88 
Previous week .. 415,500 390,372 94 
VOOr OBO ccsecece 415,500 317,758 76 
Two years ago... 415,500 287,024 69 
Five-year Average .....seeesecccees 70 
eS Pre eee 65 
Kansas City 
Jan, 31-Feb. 6... 180,000 154,254 86 
Previous week - 180,000 175,928 98 
Year ago ....... 180,000 114,635 64 
Two years ago... 180,000 121,177 67 
Five-ye@r Average ......cececcccees 72 
WORD CONTR ccccveciecccececes 67 
Wichita 
Jan. 31-Feb. 6... 56,700 38,774 68 
Previous week .. 56,700 44,242 78 
Year ago ....... 56,700 48,530 86 
Two years ago... 56,700 41,534 73 
Salina 
Jan. 31-Feb. 6... 56,100 45,050 80 
Previous week .. 56,100 50,968 91 
YOMr AO .cccoes 56,100 43,484 78 
Two years ago... 56,100 44,383 79 


PACIFIC COAST 
Principal mills on the North Pacific Coast: 
Seattle and Tacoma District 


Weekly Flour Pct. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbis bbls tivity 

Jan. 31-Feb. 6... 94,800 82,991 88 
Previous week .. 94,800 89,550 94 
See Be cccccws 130,800 64,097 49 
Two years ago... 135,600 61,096 45 
Five-year average ........+++. eevee 65 
Ten-year @VeTABe ... eee eeseees 68 

Portland District 

Jan. 31-Feb. 6... 73,200 54,698 75 
Previous week .. 73,200 54,400 74 
Year ago ....... 73,400 39,516 54 
Two years ago... 74,600 69,707 93 
PEVO+FORE QVOTERO coc ccacsccecvcvess 72 
DORPEGE BVOTERS 2 cccccccscovvesss 69 


THE SOUTHEAST 
Output of Kentucky, Tennessee, Virginia 
and Georgia mills, reporting each week at 
the Southeastern Millers Association: 


Weekly Flour Pct. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbis bbls tivity 

Jan. 31-Feb. 6... 36,400 26,163 72 
Previous week .. 36,400 26,070 72 
Year ago ....... 16,590 7,146 43 
Two years ago... 53,400 32,802 61 
Five-year A@VCrAge ......ccceceevees 64 
POR-PORP GVOTERS 06 cc ccccccsscvess 66 


Production for current week is estimated. 


THE NORTHWEST 
Principal interior mills in Minnesota, in- 
cluding Duluth, St. Paul, North Dakota, 
South Dakota, Montana and Iowa: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

Jan. 31-Feb. 6... 376,950 240,042 64 
Previous week 376,950 250,139 66 
ZORP BAO aécocee 376,950 205,029 54 
Two years ago... 389,550 184,328 47 
PEVO+VORE GVOTOMO 06630 cccrcccenses 49 
TOR-FORF BVOTERS cc icccovecsseeces 44 


Production for current week was partly 
estimated. 


Minneapolis 

Weekly Flour Pct. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbis bbls tivity 

Jan, 31-Feb. 6... 180,300 180,904 100 
Previous week 180,300 170,862 95 
BOOP GRO vcerces 180,300 134,008 74 
Two years ago... 180,900 104,488 59 
PUCO“TORE BYOPOMO ci cccccccvcccence 62 
ZOUNFORF AVETERO 2 cscccevveceseres 54 


CENTRAL WEST 
Eastern Division 
Mills in Ohio, Indiana and Michigan, in- 
cluding those at Toledo: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbis tivity 

Jan. 31-Feb. 6... 181,640 149,542 82 
Previous week .. 186,780 144,316 77 
BOOP GMO scscces 109,390 110,008 69 
Two years ago... 174,120 121,384 70 
WEvO-FOGF QVOTARBE ccccccvcccceceses 68 
TON-YOOr AVETATS 2. cccccccccccccce 61 


Production for current week is partly esti- 
mated. 


Western Division 


Mills in Illinois and eastern Missouri, in- 
cluding the Chicago and St. Louis districts: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

Jan. 31-Feb. 6... 117,600 99,851 85 
Previous week 117,600 102,193 87 
YO@OQr Q@BO .ccccee 117,600 71,111 60 
Two years ago... 117,600 66,703 57 
Five-year AVerage .....-.eseesecees 57 
TeN-year AVETAGE 2. csescsseseveces 57 

BUFFALO 

Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

Jan. 31-Feb. 6... 294,600 271,795 92 
Previous week .. 294,600 255,429 86 
Year ago ....... 294,600 214,169 72 


Two years ago... 289,800 
Five-year average 
Ten-year average 








MILLFEED OUTPUT 


Production of millfeeds, in tons, for the current and prior two weeks, together with 
season totals of (1) all mills of Nebraska, Kansas and Oklahoma and the cities of Kansas 
City and St. Joseph; (2) all mills of Minnesota, North and South Dakota and Montana, 
including Minneapolis, St. Paul and Duluth-Superior; (3) mills of Buffalo, N. Y. (computed 
from operation reports made to The Northwestern Miller by more than three fourths of the 
flour milling capacity of the territories included): 

-—Southwest——, ——Northwest——, -—Buffalo——_, 7--—Combined—, 
Weekly Cropyear Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop yr. 
production todate production to date production to date production to date 


Jan. 31-Feb. 6... 28,313 855,849 16,580 


Previous week .. 30,876 16,624 
Two weeks ago.. 30,539 15,723 
. 24,787 781,489 13,043 


23,191 726,001 10,854 
21,670 736,826 10,294 
20,703 714,592 10,256 
23,733 762,951 12,205 





433,611 10,192 254,256 50,085 1,543,716 


9,579 57,079 

9,975 56,237 
399,525 8,031 239,269 45,861 1,420,283 
356.664 8,076 234,336 42,121 1,317,001 
373,097 7,151 233,173 39,115 1,343,096 
375,918 7,143 243,798 38,102 1,331,308 
387,763 8,119 240,966 44,057 1,391,680 
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MORE FEED WHEAT MAY 
BE PLACED ON MARKET 


Demand for Low Priced Grain Has Con- 
sumed 80,000,000 of Original 
125,000,090 Bus 


Wasuinoton, D. C.- 
ter rush of farmers to buy government 
wheat for livestock feeding promises to 
exhaust the supplies available for this 
purpose next month and Department of 
Agriculture officials have stated that 
Congress soon may be asked to authorize 
additional sales. 

In some areas, the government’s wheat 
price has been as much as 20¢ bu below 
the market price of corn. 

The government has more than 500,000,- 
000 bus of wheat, including grain under 
grower loans, but under a limitation im- 


A bargain coun- 


posed by Congress last year, after a 
sharp legislative battle with the adminis- 
tration, it may sell not more than 125,- 
000,000 bus for feed at feed grain prices 
during the fiscal year ending June 30. 
Already, 80,000,000 bus have been sold. 

Unaffected by this limitation is the 
government’s program of selling milling 
wheat to millers at parity prices under 
a program by which it hopes to keep 
flour and bread prices from advancing 
above present levels. 

Some farm-state congressmen opposed 
the sale of wheat for feed because they 
objected to the idea of making wheat, 
basically a bread grain, a feed grain and 
because they opposed sales of the com- 
modity at prices below parity. But De- 
partment of Agriculture officials hold 
that the suecess of the war food pro- 
gram depends largely on the ability of 
farmers to get ample supplies of feed 
at reasonable prices. 

Wheat is being sold for feed at prices 
equivalent to 85% of the parity price 
of corn, the basic livestock feed. Farm- 
ers are not inclined to feed wheat unless 
it is as cheap as corn. 

The government thought it 
offer wheat for feed because supplies 


wise to 


were large and because feed was needed 
by livestock producers in areas where 
corn supplies were short. 

Because of its relative cheapness, gov- 
ernment wheat, which was acquired ull- 
der grower loan operations, has been 
selling at the rate of 7,000,000 bus a 
week. In the corn belt and the south 
central states, the price of feed wheat 
has been 5@10c bu below the local mar- 
ket price of corn. In the Southwest, 
feed wheat has been 10@15c below corn 
prices, and on the Pacific Coast 10@20c 
below. 





BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


ENZYME LAB RESULTS CAN 
BE TRUE PLANT PICTURE 


New York, N. Y.—An important con- 





tribution to the study of enzymes was 
reported by Dr. Quick Landis, of the 
Fleischmann Laboratories, at the Feb. 2 
meeting of the New York Section of the 
Association of Cereal Chemists, attended 
by nearly 75 members and guests. In 
discussing enzyme assays, with particular 
reference to amylases, Dr. Landis con- 
tradicted the general theory that it is 
difficult, if not impossible, to relate the 
amylase made in the laboratory to actual 
conditions in the mill and baking plant. 

Dr. Landis quoted experiments and 
formulas to prove that if the analyses 
are performed correctly with accurate 
knowledge of. existing conditions, then 
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the results obtained in the laboratory 
can be used to predict the results in the 
plant and to control them. 

Dr. Landis said that to his definite 
knowledge accurate predictions have been 
made from laboratory analyses. The re- 
lationship between enzyme units as de- 
termined in the experiments and between 
activity in the plant has been proved and, 
when it has not been possible to parallel 
the results in both instances, there has 
usually been a lack of good understand- 
ing of the complexity of the enzyme sys- 
tem involved. 





BREAD i8 THE STAFF OF LIFE 





International Wheat 
Council Initiates 
Relief Program 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—At its regular 
meeting Jan. 28-29, the International 
Wheat Council, which has charge of the 
administration of the international wheat 
agreement concluded in June, 1942, in- 
itiated steps to carry out Article VI of 
the draft convention. This article pro- 
vides for a pool of 100,000,000 bus of 
wheat to be distributed by the council. 

Under this article, the United States 
is committed to provide 50,000,000 bus, 
Canada 25,000,000 bus and the United 
Kingdom 25,000,000 bus. The council 
authorized its executive committee to call 
upon member countries for their previ- 
ously agreed contributions to the wheat 
pool. The agreement further provides 
that each of the countries may furnish 
either the wheat or its equivalent in whole 
or in part in flour f.o.b. seaboard in the 
country of origin. 

The International Wheat Agreement 
provides that the International Wheat 
Council “shall, wherever possible, arrange 
the distribution of relief wheat 
through such intergovernmental relief 
body as may be set up and given general 
responsibility for the distribution of re- 
hef.” Another provision of the agree- 
ment states that if the council is willing, 
the United Kingdom may contribute 
transportafion of the relief wheat or 
flour in place of part or all of its con- 


for 


tribution. 

The International Wheat Council con- 
sists of representatives of Argentina, 
sustralia, Canada, the United Kingdom 
and the United States. 

———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 
OREGON COLD SPELL BROKEN 

PortLanp, Orrcon.—The cold spell was 
broken early in the week, but it is too 
early to analyze the damage to winter 
grains. West of the Cascades, it is esti- 
mated there has been considerable dam- 
age, but it will take warm growing 
weather to determine the extent of dam- 
age, if any, east of the mountains. 








BREAD |S THE STAFF OF LIFE 





Farmers Cleaning 
Out Grain Bins 


Hurcninson, Kansas.—Regular har- 
vest time scenes are being enacted through 
western and southwestern Kansas as 
farmers clean out their bins in antici- 
pation of another large crop. Long lines 
of trucks may be seen before country 
elevators, many of which have been 
forced to close down temporarily during 
the past fortnight when the: car. supply 
gave out. + any eee a a. 

The car situation has loosened some- 
what in the past week and with good 
weather the movement heightened. 





Hutchinson cash market receipts were in 
excess of 700 carloads for the second 
time in 1943. 


A rain extending up to an inch in cen- 
tral Kansas fell last week to help make 
up for a deficiency in January. 





BREAD 18 THE STAFF OF LIFE 


GRAIN MEN MEET WITH 
OPA TO DISCUSS CORN 
PRICE CEILING ORDER 


Cuicaco, Int.—Grain men from most 
of the principal markets of the country 
met with representatives of the Office 
of Price Administration in Chicago, 
Feb. 4-6, to discuss problems arising 
out of the recent order freezing corn 
prices. Both terminal and primary mar- 
kets were represented. The regulation 
which became effective Jan. 13 estab- 
lished temporary corn price ceilings at 
the highest prices at which sales were 
made in each market on Jan. 11. It will 
expire March 13, by which time a per- 
manent order will have been announced. 
The Chicago conferences were for the 
purpose of arriving at a formula for 
the permanent order. 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 





APPOINTS NEW ENGLAND BROKER 

Blaine, Mackay, Lee Co., flour millers 
of North East, Pa., has announced the 
appointment of John N. Hunter, Boston, 
Mass., as its broker for the New England 
states, effective immediately. 





@ NAMED DIRECTOR @ 





Jess B. Smith, president of the Asso- 
ciated Millers of Kansas Wheat, Kansas 
City, was elected a director of the Mill- 
ers National Insurance Co. and its asso- 
ciated company, the Illinois Fire Insur- 
ance Co., at the annual meetings of these 
companies, held in Chicago Feb. 9-10. 

Mr. Smith Succeeds the late Carl B. 
Warkentin, who had served as a director 
of the companies for about 10 years. 

Other directors are: George P. Urban, 
Buffalo, N. Y; P. H. Postel, Mascoutah, 
Ill; Samuel Plant, Clayton, Mo; H. S. 
Helm, Minneapolis; J. H. MacMillan, 
Minneapolis; Leslie Gray, Kansas City, 
president of the Millers National Insur- 
ance Co; W. S. Whitford, executive vice 
president, and A. A. Krueger, secretary- 
treasurer of Chicago. 


The Millers National Insurance Co. is ° 


holding its seventy-eighth annual meet- 
.ing this week at its headquarters in the 
Board of Trade Building, Chicago. 
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SALES GAIN OF 20% 
FOR LARGER BAKERS 


Increase Represents Larger Physical Vol. 
ume, Since Prices Were Mostly 
Controlled 


A 20% gain in sales for larger bakers 
in 1948 is indicated in reports 
of two of the large scale wholesalers— 


annual 


Continental Baking Co. and Purity Bak- 
eries Corp. 
identical increases of 20% in dollar vyol- 
ume. 


Both reported practically 


Since prices were under ceilings 
during most of the year, the increase 
represents largely a gain in physical yol- 
ume of business. 

During the year, Costs 
showed an increase of 17% to 18%, so 
that net income was larger for both 
companies than in the previous year. 
Continental’s net income represented 
4.25% of sales after taxes, while Purity’s 
return was 3.3% of sales. Federal taxes 
almost doubled for Continental and 
tripled for Purity compared with the 
previous year. 


operating 


Both companies probably benefited by 
the fact that the full amount of increased 
ingredient costs was not felt because of 
prior purchases. 

Continental Baking Co. reported net 
income for the year ended Dec. 26, 1942, 
of $3,554,508, after charges, including 
taxes, equal after preferred dividends 
paid on the 8% cumulative preferred 
stock to $1.46 a share on the common. 
This is the best showing in three years. 
In 1941 the company reported net profit 
of $2,861,520, equal to 80c a common 
share, after allowing for dividend re- 
quirements on the preferred. 

Net sales amounted to $83,673,381, com- 
pared with $69,427,404 in 1941. 


¥ ¥ 


Purity Profit $1,714,538 for 53 Weeks 

Cuicaco, Inu.—Purity Bakeries Corp. 
for 53 weeks ending Jan. 2, 1943, shows a 
net profit of $1,714,538 as compared with 
$1,429,379 for 52 weeks ending Dec. 27, 
1941. Federal income.and excess profits 
taxes totaled $2,124,158, while $109,369 
was deducted for postwar refund on the 
excess profits tax. 

For 13 weeks ending Jan. 2, 1943, net 
profit was $495,518, or 64c per capital 
share, as compared with $500,972, or 65c 
per capital share, for the 12 weeks ending 
Dec. 27, 1941. 





———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


50,692,000 BUS OF WHEAT 
FORECAST FOR OKLAHOMA 


Ox.taHoma City, Oxra.—The state 
department of agriculture recently fore- 
cast a wheat production of 50,692,000 
bus for Oklahoma. The estimate is based 
upon an indicated yield of 14.5 bus pet 
acre, on an estimated 3,496,000 acres for 


harvest. The report shows that wheat 
has a good root system and with normal 
weather conditions should make nice 
growth. The February report placed 

Oats 


winter barley at 77% of normal. 
on the first of the month are estimated 
at 67% of normal, which indicates that 
the acreage is 72% of last year’s. 

The Feb. 1 condition of soil and mois- 
ture throughout the state is reported t 
be good to fair. The report indicates 
that about 50% of the state soil is » 
good condition and the other 50% is " 
fair condition. 
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POLAR BEAR FLOUR IS KING 


Every bushel of wheat washed 
in pure water 


“POLAR BEAR” 


The kind and quality of flour 
that you never hear 
criticized. 


FOUNDED BY 
ANDREW J. HUNT~1899 





SANTA FE ELEVATOR ‘‘A”’ 
Capacity 10,200,000 Bushels 


DAVIS-NOLAND-MERRILL GRAIN CO. 


Board of Trade Building KANSAS CITY, MO. 

















Under these wartime controls of wheat reserves, movement and 
price trends, no miller needs to be reminded of the need to buy 


his supplies through the best equipped ‘and best informed sources. 


@ We offer you nearly 60 years of 
established good reputation and a 
present experienced management. 


F. C. VINCENT, Chairman of the Board 
FRANK A. THEIS, President 

F. J. FITZPATRICK, Vice President 

F. L. ROSENBURY, Secretary-Treasurer 
A. H. FUHRMAN 

J. L. YOUNG 


SIMONDS - SHIELDS -THEIS GRAIN CO. 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 
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Cfo “There is 
No Substitute 


for Quality” 


















Wheat e 


Flours 
Cflours 


“WINGOLD” 


“Bay STATE” 


“WINONA” of 


“WINBAYCO” 


Dependable 


ualit 
Clear 2 J 


“BOXER” & 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


WINONA, MINNESOTA 





Rye Flours 


White Rye 
MeEp1uM RYE 
DarK RYE 


PurRE LIGHT 
RYE 


SPECIAL 
MEp1IuM RYE 


Rye Meal 


COARSE 
MEpDIuM-FINE 


BAY STATE MILLING Co. 


HARD SPRING WHEAT & RYE FLOURS 











































Established 1877 


GREAT BEND, KANSAS 


“SNOFLOUR” 


Superb All-Purpose Family Flour 
(Plain or Phosphated or Self-Rising) 


“IMPERIAL” 


A Quality Top in Strong, Uniform, 
Country Milled Bakery Flour 


The WALNUT CREEK MILLING CO. 






















WHEAT 


Any Grade—Any Quantity—Any Time 
BUNGE ELEVATOR CORPORATION 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
































LIBERTY FLOUR 


GEORGE URBAN MILLING CO., Buttato, Nn. y. 
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PRICE CEILINGS ON SWEET GOODS 
ADVANCED 5-15% BY OPA ORDER 


Cakes, Pies, Sweet Yeast Products, Doughnuts Affected by MPR 
319—Cookies to Be Treated Separately Later—Bakers 


Given Same Margin as in March, 1942 


Price relief for 
the retail baker and the sweet goods 
wholesale baker was granted in Maxi- 
mum Price Regulation 319 by the Office 
of Price Administration, Feb. 8. 


Wasuinoton, D. C. 


Previous ceilings of March, 1942, were 
replaced by a formula by means of which 
bakers may secure the same margin on 
these items as realized during specified 
periods in which the markups were fair 
and equitable. For cakes (other than 
cookies), pastries, doughnuts and sweet 
yeast raised goods, the markup base pe- 
riod will be that of March, 1942, and 
for pies Sept. 14 to Oct. 11, 1941. The 
order becomes effective Feb. 13. 

It is expected that the new basis will 
raise ceiling prices by 5% to 15%, de- 
pending on individual cases. Grocers 
may raise prices correspondingly. 

Cookies have been specifically exclud- 
ed from the new order so that they may 
be treated separately in a more appro- 
priate regulation, the OPA said. 

Although affecting every distributor of 
these products, the new ceilings are de- 
signed primarily for relief of the small 


retail baker, the OPA said. While bread ‘ 


is the largest item of sales for the bakery 
wholesaler, bread constitutes less than 
20% of the usual small bakery’s total 
sales yolume, with pies, pastries, dough- 
nuts and the price agency declared. 
OPA officials emphasized that there 


would be no changé in bread prices as ‘ 


a result of the new order, with individual 
March, 1942, maximum prices continuing 
as ceilings for that staple. 

The new regulation, drawn up after 
extensive conferences with representa- 
tives of all classes of sellers covered, uses 
the following formula: 

Each producer computes his ceiling on 
the basis of specified present ingredient, 
packaging and direct labor costs in 


March, 1942, plus the same markup he 
received during the base period named 
for each item. Where an ingredient, 
such as flour, or a packaging materia) 
now is subject to ceiling prices, the 
producer’s cost may not top this maxi- 
mum. On other ingredients, such as fruits 
and berries, the top allowable cost j, 
established at a level in line with other 
previously issued orders. Direct labor 
costs are defined as labor involved in the 
manufacture, packaging and shipping of 
the commodity, but not labor involved 
in purchasing supplies, plant mainte. 
nance, distribution, selling and advertis- 
ing expense or administrative expenses 

Where a retail baker has_ insufficient 
records to enable him to calculate his 
markup on the basis provided in the or. 
der, he may use March, 1942, as a base 
period. 

Maximum prices for these commodities 
sold by wholesalers and route sellers 
(who are not producers) will be the 
same as the producers’ ceiling prices to 
other wholesalers, retailers and ultimate 
consumers. Any retailer who buys these 
baked goods for resale will set his maxi 
mum prices by multiplying his cost price 
by 1.25 to arrive at his ceiling. 

The new order requires that new mavxi- 
mum prices must be calculated and re- 
ported to the state OPA by all sellers 
during each April and October so that 
changes in costs of ingredients and pack 
aging materials will be periodically re 
flected upwards and downwards. 

Ceiling prices must be printed on all 
packaged bakery products under this 
regulation. This service must be ren- 
dered by the producer for the retailer 
Bakers must show the price which the 
consumer will pay at his neighborhood 
bakery shop. Sales to army and nav) 
are exempt from price control. 








Mitre Box for Home Slicing 


Mitre boxes for home slicing convenience blossomed like the flowers in 


spring after the no-slicing regulation went into effect. 
J. Arthur Nolde, sales manager of Nolde Bros., Richmond, Va., bakery, has 
devised a bread-slicing mitre box as a solution to the householder’s slicing 


problem. 


The idea came to Mr. Nolde when, pondering many calls from housewives 
distressed by the ban on sliced bread, he wandered into his firm’s carpentry 
shop. His eye fell on a carpenter’s mitre-box—the wooden gadget used by car- 


penters to guide their saws straight and true on certain angles. 


Why not, he 


thought, have a mitre box for guiding unskilled bread slicers? 

He went into conference with the carpenter and soon the bread-slicing mitre 
box was ready. It involved merely nailing together three pieces of wood, braced 
across the top by strips, with notches cut near one end as the knife-guide. So 
well did it work that Mr. Nolde decided to offer the idea to anyone who would 


use it. 


Peter Pan Bakeries, of Kalamazoo, Mich., likewise developed a patented 
mitre to guide the household bread knife truly. Adjustable to cut slices thick 
or thin, the gadget was offered for sale through grocers. 

Manual training students in Kansas City had a “run” on bread slicing boards 
which one lad started to make. The slicing board is a simple device made out of 
ply wood, with slits to guide the knife in cutting the bread for plate or toaster. 
The boys admit that their mothers add a few slivers to the crumbs at the bot 
tom of the board but for the most part the device is a success. 
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INDUSTRY WIDE CONFERENCE ON 


WARTIME FEED PROBLEMS PLANNED 


Support Already Pledged by Several Organizations Within Indus- 
try—Details of National Conference Expected to Be 
Settled Within Week 


A feed industry conference, to discuss 
all of the developing problems brought 
on by wartime requirements and defi- 
ciencies, and to organize a strong united 
front to deal with them, will be held 
within the next few weeks, probably in 
Chicago. 

The board of directors of the Ameri- 
can Feed Manufacturers Association on 
Jan. 29 voted to accept joint sponsor- 
ship of such a conference with the Grain 
and Feed Dealers National Association. 
Representatives of the American Feed 
Manufacturers Association and_ the 
Grain & Feed Dealers National Associ- 
ation will meet Feb. 11 in Chicago to 
plan details of the industry conference. 

All state and regional associations in 
the feed industry, together with other 
representative groups whose interests 
are affected, will be asked to partici- 
pate in the industry-wide conference. 
An effort will be made to have every 
section of the country and every cate- 
gory within the feed industry repre- 
sented. 

The feed men already have something 
to work on. The feed planning com- 
mittee of the American Feed Manufac- 
turers Committee recently compiled and 
presented a comprehensive report deal- 
ing with feed requirements and prob- 
able supplies for 1943, together with spe- 
cific recommendations for action both 
by government agencies and members of 
the industry. 

Support also has been pledged by a 
number of state and regional associa- 
tions, some of which already have held 
meetings to discuss the need for national, 
industry-wide action. The New Eng- 
land Council sponsored such a meeting 
on Feb. 4 at Boston, which was attended 
by the secretaries of agriculture of all 
the states in that section, Department of 
Agriculture representatives from Wash- 
ington, and a large group of feed men. 
A similar meeting was held on the same 
date at Portland, Maine. 

A large meeting on Jan. 30 at Fresno, 
Cal, was sponsored by the California 
Hay, Grain and Feed Dealers Associa- 
tion, and was attended also by repre- 
sentatives of the Oregon Feed Dealers 
Association and the Pacific Northwest 
Feed Association. 

Out of the Fresno meeting came the 
following resolutions: 

1. That the industry co-operate to the 
fullest extent in the conservation of 
protein concentrates. 

2 That the University of California 
be requested to allow Dr.-H. J. Alm- 
quist to serve on the nutritional com- 
mittee, his expense to be borne by the 
California Hay, Grain and Feed Deal- 
ers Association. 

8. That the feed industry in the states 
« Oregon and Washington select a nu- 
tritional scientist from one of their uni- 
Versities to serve on the nutritional com- 
mittee. 

Ba meeting brought out the fact that 
rey practices on the West Coast are 
ive and are economically sound in 

the national feed and food economy and 
be so considered in the national 


Those present announced that they will 
make the following changes: 1. Reduce 
the number of brands. 2. Reduce pro- 
tein percentages in accordance with the 
recommendations of the University of 
California. 3. Reduce percentage of ani- 
mal protein to total protein to the min- 
imum recommended by the University of 
California. 4. Eliminate animal proteins 
in feed where they are not essential. 

The resolution committee was com- 
posed of Troy V. Cox, Harry N. Laine, 
Arlo V. Turner, Richard J. Smith. 

At the Boston conference considera- 
tion was given to the supply and de- 
mand of critical materials badly needed 
in meeting the New England production 
goals recently set up by the government. 

In view of the current feed situation, 
it was recommended that beginners in 
agricultural production and those who 
plan to expand their production should 
first make sure that feed will be avail- 
able. It was strongly urged that the 
following measures be acted upon 
promptly in order that the established 
food goals may be obtained: 

1. The United States Department of 
Agriculture should continue its efforts to 
deliver soybean oil meal to New Eng- 
land feeders through feed mixers, large 
and small, in adequate amounts to meet 
the feed requirements. 

2. The New England fishing industry 
should be supported in its effort to 
equalize the ceilings on processed fish in 
order that more fish scrap may be avail- 
able for manufacturing fish meal. 

3. Assistance should be given the ef- 
forts being made to secure cracklings 
and bone or bone meal from South 
America to supplement the domestic 
production of meat scraps. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


TEMPORARY GAS RATIONS 
‘PROVIDED FOR TRUCKS 


Commercial vehicle operators may ob- 
tain temporary transport rations beyond 
Jan. 81, 1943. 

Under provisions of amendment No. 
16 to the gasoline rationing regulations 
issued Jan. 26, 1943, temporary rations 
will be issued by OPA rationing boards 
after Jan. 31 under the following con- 
ditions: 

1. That the applicant has applied for 
his ODT certificate, but has not received 
it, and his application has not been 
denied. 

2. That an appeal requesting more 
gallonage than the ODT certificate al- 
lowed has been submitted to ODT and is 
still under consideration. The applicant 
must prove this by presenting to the 
board a postcard notification from ODT 
acknowledging the appeal to be under 
consideration. 

According to the announcement, any 
operator who applies during the first 
quarter for a transport ration on the 
basis of a final ODT certificate of war 
necessity also will be issued rations for 
the gallonage allowed on his certificate 
for the second quarter. This will elim- 
inate necessity for a separate applica- 
tion when the second quarter begins. 
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WESTERN STAR 
KANSAS STAR 
OLDEN CREST 


There is no second or third best among these 





three standard quality and performance 
flours. They merely are precision milled to 
different bakers’ ideas of performance, char- 
acteristics and economy. We aim to make 
each of them a first-preferred of its type. 


It is for the baker himself to choose. 
The Baker Has the Last Word 


o * * 


The WESTERN STAR MILL CO. 


SALINA, KANSAS 
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ROBINSON 
MILLING COMPANY 
SALINA, KANSAS 











WISCONSIN RYE FLOUR 


Made from Wisconsin Grown Rye 


We are exclusive rye millers and the larg- 
est producers of rye flour in the state. 


WHITE HEATHER....BLUE RIBBON....RYE MEAL 


GLOBE MILLING CO. 


WATERTOWN, WISCONSIN 
‘*‘Wisconsin’'Makes'‘the'Best’*Rye'‘Flour” 
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FOOD 100 YEARS AGO 
The 
Europe less than 100 years ago was de- 


food situation in England and 


scribed by an English writer of the 
times. 

“Fully one third of our population 
subsist upon potatoes alone,” he wrote. 
Another third have, in addition, oaten 
or inferior wheaten bread, with one or 
two meals of fat pork per week; while a 
considerable majority of the remaining 
able to 


third seldom are 


ample daily supply of good butcher's 


procure an 


meat or obtain the luxury of poultry 
from year to year.” 

“On the continent of Europe,” he 
continued, “the population is still in a 
worse condition: fish, soups made from 
herbs, a stuff called bread, black, brown 
and sour such as no Englishman could 
eat—olives, chestnuts, roots, stalks and 
leaves, and not infrequently the bark 
of trees, sawdust, blubber, train oil with 
frogs and snails, make up a good part 
of the food of the greater portion of 
the inhabitants of Europe.” 


Rainfall is the main controlling factor 
deciding the distribution of wheat grow- 
ing in Australia, Generally speaking, 
the crop is cultivated within the zone 
of 10- to 80-inch annual rainfall in the 
southern half of the continent, but the 
bulk of the crop is grown in districts 
where the rainfall is less than 25 inches. 
The growing season of the crop is almost 
invariably in the months April to Oc- 
tober; consequently the rainfall during 
that period is of more significance to 


wheat growers than the total annual 
rainfall. 
THE TEME 


The teme, or hand sieve, has been ac- 
corded immortal fame as the heraldic 
device borne on the shield of the famous 
Academia della Crusca, “the Academy 
of Bran,” established in Florence in 
1582, and greatly celebrated in the re- 
vival of letters in Europe. This acad- 
emy was established for the purpose of 
purifying and perfecting the Tuscan 
language. Its shield was a teme, and 
its motto, “Il piu bel fior ne coglie,” 
“The finest flour is drawn thence.” 

The natural expedient of attaching a 
sieve to a mill and working it from the 









each’d have. 


jes’ been doin’.’ ” 





“Red Sawyer, from up to the forks, an’ my boy Bill’s been 
pairin’ around a good deal of late,” said Old Dad Fetchit, of 
the Fish River Roller Mills, “an’ I hadn’t a idea 
what they was up to until of a sudden I 
heard a tarnation row out in the ware- 
house an’ come to find out Red an’ Bill 
was mixin’ it up on the floor. 
drug ’em apart an’ they’d cooled down 
some, it turned out they’d been fixin’ up a millin’ 
combination an’ was figgerin’ out what share 
‘Well, Bill,’ I says, when things got peaceful, 
‘Red an’ me’s been competitors for right onto forty years an’ 
ain’t ever had no fightin’ words, an’, ef it’s all the same to you, 
I allow I’d rather keep him a competitor an’ be frien’ly than to 
tie up with him an’ be raisin’ hell all the time like you two’s 


When I’d 








action of the shaft is stated to have 
been adopted in Austria in 1502 by 
Nicholas Boller, master of the Company 
of Bakers of Zwikau. As to England, 
Strutt states: “I find by wood-cuts 
given in an old book called “The Assize 
of Bread’ that the hand bolting mill was 
in use in the sixteenth century, and that 
as yet it had not become the miller’s 
business to bolt the flour, the bakers 
having always their own bolting mills 
for the purpose. 

“But in the seventeenth century sun- 
dry rich millers caused bolting mills to 
be set up which went with horses. Other 
millers had them turned by hand; either 
of which sort I myself well remember. 
But at last, by some ingenious millwright 
these bolting mills were contrived to be 
turned either by water or wind, as the 
mills in which they were set up might 
be. When‘the poor people brought their 
wheat to be ground, and required the 
miller to bolt it also, he then exacted 
the bran for his trouble.” 

Sieves of horsehair, the most ancient 
variety known, remained in common use 
till the nineteenth century in England. 


TROUBLE ON THE BREAD LINE— 

To high-minded, non-slicing WPBers 
it was just a routine order: no more 
sliced bread for the duration, a conse- 
quent yearly saving of 100 tons of slic- 
But to U. S. 
housewives it was almost as bad as gas 
whale of a_ lot 


ing machine alloy steel. 


rationing—and a more 


trouble. They vainly searched for 
grandmother’s serrated bread _ knife, 
routed sleepy husbands out of bed, held 
dawn conferences over bakery handouts 
which read like a golf lesson: Keep your 
head down. Keep your eye on the loaf. 
And don’t bear down.” Then came grief, 
cussing, lopsided slices which even the 
toaster refused, often a mad dash to the 
corner bakery for rolls. But most 
housewives sawed grimly on—this war 
was getting pretty awful.—Time Maga- 
zine. 

Consumers Union, if its magazine 
Bread ©& Butter is any guide, is pretty 
bitter about Donald Montgomery’s res- 
ignation as consumers’ counsel. for the 
Pretty cyn- 
ical, too, about this “callous betrayal of 


Department of Agriculture. 


the people’s interest” and the yielding 
by the department to the “commercial 
farm bloc and the food trust.”—Printers’ 
Ink. 

~4 


WASTED MACHINERY 

Today there is no more sliced bread 
so everybody that needs a knife rushes 
out to buy one and hopes he is lucky 
What happens to the 
slicing machines? Can’t they be 
verted into safety pins? I have a small 
haby and need pins for the diapers. 
Could I buy any? No!—Mrs. C. G., in 
the Chicago Tribune. 


enough to get one. 
con- 


LINCOLN—MILLER OF 
NEW SALEM 


By Loyal M. Thompson in the 


Christian Advocate 


He ground the grist 

That was to feed 

The countryside 
with bread. 


He was a mill, 

His mind the burrs, 

The grain, things seen 
and read. 


His burning heart 

An oven place 

That baked the mystic 
bread. 


This rugged fare 

Was meat and drink 

By which his soul 
was fed. 


Vhe volume of farm products murket- 
ed during October was the largest for 
any month in the history of the lnited 
States. For that reason, cash income 
from marketings was also the largest 
for any month on record, totaling $1; 
976,000,000. 


was in October, 1919, inasmuch as mar- 


The previous high probably 


ketings are normally heaviest in October 
and income in 1919 set a record broken 
only this year. Estimates on a monthly 
basis were not made until 192/. Pro- 
duction per person on farms of «yricul- 
tural commodities for sale or conswmp- 
tion in the farm home is more than two 
fifths greater than it was in 119. 
The Agricultural Situation. 


THAT MAN IS HERE AGAIN 


Representative Wright Patman of 
Texas was a bit slow this time in intro- 
ducing his famous bill to tax chain 
stores. He usually gets it under the wire 
as H.R. 1. But it is in at last as HR. 
645. In case you have forgotten, the 
purpose of this bill is frankly punitive: 
it is designed primarily to put chain 
store systems out of business, or ‘o cut 
them down to local proportions.— /’rint- 
ers’ Ink. 
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MILLING PRODUCTION 


Production 


ORGANIZING — Secretary Wickard 
last month began organization of the 
Food Distribution Administration, which 
provides for the merging of the various 
food units and shifting of some WPB 
functions. Unless they sever private con- 
nections, dollar-a-year men cannot hold 
food positions, which will be purely gov- 
ernmental full-time jobs.... Judge 
Marvin Jones, former House agricultural 
committee chairman, has been temporar- 
ily appointed a member of the staff of 
Economic Stabilization. His duties will 
be to smooth out the differences now 
existing between farm groups and food 
manufacturers and processors and to es- 
tablish order out of chaos. 


eee 


CONTROLLING—Price 
mixed feeds, formerly exempt from price 
ceiling regulations, became effective on 
Jan. 22 under an OPA order. The order 
contains three basic provisions, including 
a method for determining the manufac- 
turer’s margins, a ceiling on millfeeds 
and other products, and an “escalator” 
clause to permit price modifications. 
Mixed feeds are defined and resale mark- 
ups are specified, Maximums will be the 
manufacturer's present cost plus his own 
historical margin. This regulation may be 
succeeded by a fixed dollars-and-cents 
markup. A fixed markup of $2.50 ton 
over list price is allowed wholesalers, 
$7.50 for retailers. 


WIVIVS 


ANALYZING—Dr. R. E. Hultkrans, 
speaking at a monthly-occupational safety 
conference in Minneapolis, said he felt 
that there were three principal reasons 
for accidents in industry. The first was 
mechanical, due to machinery and equip- 
ment that was not well guarded. The 
second was the makeup of the individual. 
In some cases men who were frequently 
hurt lacked co-ordination, and in such 
cases @ mental examination should be 
given. From the standpoint of the third 
factor, health, he urged a widening of 
Physical examination requirements. What- 
ever the extent of an injury, 


control on 


proper 


SECTION 


Tah 


medical attention from the start was 


necessary. Cuts and sprains were the 
most common types of injury, fractures 
the most serious, In some cases minor ac- 
cidents became serious because of mental 


worries of the man involved. 


eb 


LIMITING—WPB Conservation Or- 
der M-221 limits sizes of bags in which 
agricultural products may be packed to 
2, 5, 10, 25, 50 and 100 Ibs or over, ef- 


fective April 1. However, this will not 


y millers face a new and 


lon. (Just to complicate things, 
wine gallons are sometimes only — 
100 proof.) Generally, the basis is 
stated. The highest yields quot- 
ed are those of “proof” gallons, 
the basis of figures given - 
where in this issue. 


penalize mills who have stocks on hand, 
as the WPB is expected to 
amendment postponing the effective date 
for stopping the use of odd-sized con- 
tainers for a 30- or 60-day period. A 
survey will be made about March 15 to 


issue an 


determine how many bags are on hand. 
An expected ultimate result of the order 
is the abandonment of the 196-lb bbl or 
at least the substitution of a 100-lb sales 
unit or a 200-Ilb bbl. Certain changes 
in the price ceiling order will also be 
necessary. ... The amendment provides 
several changes which became effective 
immediately. Among them is the relaxa- 
tion of customer-manufacturer relations, 
which were frozen under the original 
order. Previously, the user could pur- 


chase new burlap bags only from the 
manufacturer who supplied him in 1941. 
Now, he may purchase up to 50% of 
his 1941 deliveries from any manufac- 
turer or dealer who can sell him new 
burlap bags. ... Order M-221_ super- 
sedes all state laws on packaging so 
long as the national emergency or state 
of war exists. 


—" 


GAINING—According to reports to 
THE NoRTHWESTERN MILLER from mills 
whose capacity represents 65% of the 
national total, flour production shows an 
increase of 1,300,000 bbls over 1941. 
This is a gain of 1.8%. The biggest gains, 
most of which came from the Southwest 
and Northwest, were made during the 
last six months of 1942. It is felt that 
this reflected a leveling off to 
“normal” after a production spurt and 
subsequent decline out- 
break of war. Southwestern mills pro- 
duced over 1,000,000 bbls more flour in 
1942 than in 1941, to re-establish a firm 
upward trend for southwestern produc- 
tion, which totaled 27,523,876 bbls. Pro- 
duction by mills in northwestern states 
continued upward to reach a total of 
16,260,244 bbls, a gain of 669,000 over 
1941. It was the largest output in the 
calendar year for this group since 1934. 


i [TAA 


POSTPONING—Joseph B. Eastman, 
director of the ODT, postponed the final 
date for initial commercial motor vehicle 
tire inspections from Jan. 15 to Feb. 28, 
1943. After the initial examination the 
vehicle must be inspected every 60 days 
or every 5,000 miles, whichever occurs 
first, by inspectors designated by the 
OPA. If the tires are in good condition, 
the inspector endorses the Certificate of 
War Necessity. Without this valid en- 
dorsement, the certificate cannot be used 
to obtain gasoline ration coupons. The 
order also provides that no commercial 
vehicle may be operated following in- 
spection unless the inspector has certified 
that all necessary repairs and adjust- 
ments have been made. Operators who 
require adjustment of their fuel and 
mileage allotments should apply im- 
mediately to local ODT representatives 
—they may have difficulty in obtaining 
fuel for their vehicles later on. 


period 


following the 








CONSERVE VITAMINS 
AND SAVE MONEY! 


Vitamins are most heavily concen- 
trated in those portions of the wheat 
berry rejected when good white flour 
is made. Only by proper processing 
can some of the vitamins contained 
in whole wheat flour be removed 
from their fibrous surroundings and 
used to increase the vitamin content 
of white flour—the type of flour the 
nation’s breadeaters demand. Prop- 
er processing is possible through the 
use of a special Forster Finishing 
Machine. 
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The Forster Special Finishing Machine. 


THERE'S A LAW BEHIND 
THIS DEVELOPMENT 


Behind the development of every 
Forster Machine in operation today 
is a basic physical law. The Special 
Forster Finishers now operating in 
flour mills to conserve natural wheat 
vitamins are based upon the law of 
a vortex, utilized, with the proper 
beaters, to recover important 
amounts of vitamin-bearing materi- 
als and at the same time to reject 
those high-fiber products with which 
the vitamins were originally associ- 
ated. 


START Now! 


If you want to produce vitamin 
flour the most economical way, 
investigate Forster Special Fin- 
ishers. Fit one into your regu- 
lar milling program now. With 
it you can mill a flour that not 
only conforms to the require- 
ments of the consumer, but 
which is high in basic vitamins 
as well. 
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MILLING PRODUCTION SECTION 


CONSTITUENTS OF DOUGH 


Because the milling process has a pronounced effect upon the physical properties 
of flour, the way those properties are put to work in the baking of bread is a sub- 


ject worthy of study by every miller. 


The author of this article is a man noted for 


his research work not only in cereal chemistry, but in practical milling—Dr. C. O. 
Swanson, of Kansas State College 


HEAT protein contributes 
W nse in giving dough its dis- 


tinctive property of gas reten- 
tion, the property which makes possible 
the production of light bread. This is 
not due to a large proportion of pro- 
tein. The weight of protein in average 
bread flour is some less than %& of the 
flour end in dough it is only about 1/14. 

While protein, or wet gluten which is 
formed when protein combines with 
water, is most important, other sub- 
stances also have their influence. The 
three physical properties of dough— 
viscous, plastic and elastic (MILLING 
Propverion, Oct., Nov., Dec., 1942, and 
Jan., 1943) are influenced by the pro- 
portions in which the main constituents 
are present. Figures for these propor- 
tions will therefore be helpful in under- 
standing the behavior of dough in mix- 
ing and testing. 

CONSTITUENTS IN DOUGH 

The percentages of the various chem- 
ical constituents present in average hard 
wheat flour and the grams in a simple 
dough formula used for laboratory test- 
ing are given in Table I. The weight 
proportions are similar in a larger 
dough. 

Such figures as given in Table I fur- 
nish the basis for calculating the per- 
centages actually present in dough. 
Since flour is a composite substance, it 
is first necessary to calculate the grams 
of the various constituents furnished by 
the flour and then combine them with 
those added in the dough formula. The 
figures obtained by this procedure as 
well as the calculated percentages of 
constituents in dough are given in 
Table II. 

The 4.35 grams of “other ingredients” 
include the dry matter in the yeast, the 


Sugar and cellulose ‘in the flour and 
other compounds present in _ small 
amounts. The 60 grams of water used 


in making this dough is near the mini- 
mum for hard wheat flours and hence 
many doughs from such flours contain 
an even higher percentage of water. The 
flour furnishes 13.5 grams of water and 
the 3 grams of yeast 1.5 grams, for this 
has about 50% moisture. The figures 
Show that water is present in the largest 
Proportion. It is followed closely by 
Starch, and these two constitute over 
84% of the total dough mass. 

Table I. Percentage Constituents in Fiour 

and Grams in a Simple Laboratory 


Dough Formula 
Constitu- 


Compo- Ingredi- 

ents in sition, ents in 
flour % formulas— Grams 
weer ...;. 13.5 DE s00tseses 100 
BRS 70.0 eee 60 
Proteins 11.0 RE SEE 5 
ee 1.25 TE 066906%+0s0 2 
ah > oan 40 Shortening 3 
a . cet 3.85 Yeast ......... 3 
Total + 100.00 WOO. cocvecsecs 173 
Table II. The Calculated Grams and the 


Percentage Constituents in Dough 








a Per- 
nstituents— Grams centages 
RIBS Oe are 75.00 43.60 
o Star - CRPEPESES ce ueecceee 70.00 “ 
SEVER NOMS 6060066005 5.00 2.92 

es pn OP a ae 11.00 6.40 
> Eee 4.25 2.47 
rages... 2.40 1.40 
Other ingredients .//::/': 435 2.53 
172.00 100.02 


The fact that protein, or wet gluten, 
contributes the most distinctive proper- 
ties to dough is not due to its large pro- 
portion. The relatively small amount of 
protein in the dough—6.36%—indicates 
that it is important because of its pe- 
culiar qualities or characteristics. 

Not all protein in flour becomes the 
wet gluten obtained in the gluten wash- 
ing process. When such gluten is washed 
from a piece of dough, some of the 
starch, mineral substances and fat re- 
main with the gluten. These are so 
thoroughly enmeshed in the gluten 
strands that removal by the water wash- 
ing process is impossible. 

Neither is all of the protein recovered 
in the gluten wad. A portion is dis- 
persed in the wash water. The amounts 
of protein lost and the nonprotein ma- 
terial which remain in the gluten wad, 
nearly balance. For that reason, the 
percentage of dry gluten obtained from 
flour is nearly the same as the per- 
centage of total protein. 

An average analysis of dry gluten 
shows 85% protein. The figure for the 
per cent of pure gluten in the dough 
represented in Table II is therefore 
near 5.5. Since flours vary considerably 
in protein, we may say that the per- 


While the laboratory has 
for years offered a career to 
women, it is probable that 

work with the tools-of chem- 





centage of pure gluten in dough is be- 
tween 5 and 6%, based on the total 
mass. But this comparatively small per- 
centage gives dough its most distinctive 
properties. 

DISTRIBUTION OF WATER. FN DOUGH 

The figures in Table II show- that 
about 43.6% of the dough is water: The 
40% or more of water in dough is ad- 
sorbed on the starely granules, on the 
protein molecules, and some is held in 
a manner somewhat similar to capillar- 
ity. This may be designated as free. 
Some idea of the various proportions of 
these states of water may be obtained 
from the following considerations. From 
the amount of dough obtained from 100 
grams of flour there may be washed 86 
grams of wet gluten. If this is dried 
the weight of dry gluten will be near 11 
grams. This means that the 36 grams 
wet gluten hold 25 grams of water so 





firmly that it cannot be squeezed out by 
hand Since the dough con- 
tained 75 grams of water, one third of 
the water in dough was held by the 
gluten. Some considerations indicate 
that the starch holds as much water as 
the gluten. On that assumption, one 
third of the water in dough is held by 
the gluten, one third by the starch, and 
one third is free. It is this free water 
which has the most influence on the con- 
sistency of the dough. (Free water as 
used here is not exactly the same as 
when the term is used in connection 
with “free” and “bound” water. For 
the meaning of free and bound water 
see Mitirne Propuction, Oct. 1942.) 


pressure. 


SUGAR, SALT AND YEAST 


The sugar and sa‘t are dissolved in 
this free water. The sugar has much less 


effect on the mixing properties than salt. 
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According to experiments by Moore and 
Herman (1942), sugar slightly increased 
the time of dough development and de- 
creased the period of resistance. The 
2% salt doubled the time required to 
reach the 500 unit consistency line on 
the farinogram and increased the period 
of resistance from 22.5 minutes to 27.0 
minutes. That salt has a pronounced 
effect is also known from the fact that 


‘the washing of gluten from dough is 


greatly facilitated by using a 2% solu- 
tion of salt. From some doughs made 
from weakened flours it is almost im- 








possible to obtain the gluten wad by 
washing in water, while it may be readily 
obtained by using a 2% salt solution. 
Thus salt not only adds flavor and an 
important nutritive constituent, but also 
influences the handling properties of the 
dough. The presence of compressed — 
yeast had, according to Moore and Her- 
man (1942), little effect upon the time 
of development, but did decrease the 
period of resistance. The main purpose 
of the yeast is of course to develop the 
gas which raises the dough. 


THE FUNCTION OF AIR IN DOUGH 

The mixing of dough not only dis- 
tributes all the ingredients added in the 
dough formula, but also incorporates 
air. Baker and Mize (1941) found that 
dough mixed in air had 8% of its volume 
occupied by gas voids or cells. The 
presence of these cells has an important 
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influence on the texture of the breadi’ A 
loaf from dough mixed in air and prop- 
erly developed had the usual even dis- 
tribution of small cells throughout the 
entire crumb. A loaf baked from a 
dough mixed in a vacuum was coarse- 
textured and thick-walled. The walls 
appeared very similar to the beeswax in 
a honeycomb. According to these au- 
thors, it is the latter portion of the 
mixing process which mulsifies the gas 
required to originate the gas cells which 
produce the fine textureé‘in bread. Thus 
air has been shown to be an ingredient 
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which contributes important properties 
to the dough and the baked bread. 


STRUCTURE OF THE CELL WALLS 


The structure of the gas cells in bread 
dough was further studied by Baker 
(1941). The walls of these cells are 
covered with an impervious film of g!u- 
ten on each surface and the starch 
granules are carried between these sur- 
faces. These gluten films retain the gas 
produced by the yeast and the structure 
is such as to allow expansion with con- 
sequent thinning of the cell walls. Too 
much thinning results in coalescence with 
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consequent coarse texture in the bread, 
while proper distribution of many cells 
produces the fine texture. 


THE MINIMUM PROTEIN REQUIREMENT 


If the walls of the cells in dough 
shall be covered with gluten films which 
shall be able to retain the gas, it fol- 
lows that there must be enough protein 
in the flour to furnish material for these 
films. According to Markley (1938), a 
flour must have at least 7% protein in 
order to have enough material for pro- 
ducing doughs with the desired physical 


characteristics. When the protein con- 


tent is too low, the walls of the cells are 
not sufficiéfitly, impervious to the gas 
and light bread will not be obtained. 


FUNCTION OF FAT 


That the presence of fats improves 
bread quality is a common experience. 
The presence of fats has some but not 
a large influence on the mixing prop- 
erties of dough. Their presence is shown 
mostly in the larger volume of the 
baked bread. This larger volume may 
result from easier sliding of the gluten 
particles and starch granules on each 
other in the cell walls, but the greatest 








IF THERE WERE MEDALS FOR 


CONSERVATION— 





If Uncle Sam were passing out medals for the conservation of critical 
materials and services, one of the brightest and shiniest would go to 
the cotton bag—the bag that saves so many things in so many ways. 


USE OF COTTON BAGS CONSERVES... 


1 


in the homes. 


2. TRANSPORTATION .. . because cotton bags are 
so light in weight, so flexible and so easy to fit 
into odd spaces. More tonnage can be stored in a 


given space. 


#9 
ate 68 0" 
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BAG MATERIALS ... because cotton bags are 
used over and over again—for repackaging, in 
mills, in factories, on the farms, and, even later, 


rough treatment . 


stack so easily. 


returned or 


other industries. 


Use and re-use cotton bags 


3. LABOR ... because cotton bags will stand fast, 
. . because they are conveniently 
handled on conveyors . . . because they pack end 


4, BAG SUPPLIES .. =f because, when emptied and 


d bags create an additional 


reservoir of inoate ioe your industry ‘as well as 


HELP CONSERVE ESSENTIAL MATERIAL 


TEXTILE BAG MANUFACTURER'S ASSOCIATION 






. recoverable heat in dollars. 
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influence, according to Baker and Mix 
(19142), is their “property of Plugging 
the pores responsible for leakage in th 
cell walls.” Thus they help in gas 4. 
tention. ‘There are other effects of fat; 
due to their water repellent nature, Be. 
cause of these properties, fats make 
baked products more tender and fo; 
that reason are classed as “shortening” 
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———-BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LiFE—— 


HEAT EXCHANGERS 
* 


RE you allowing heat to go to 
waste? Water? Other liquid: 


Air? Gas? Solids? In quanti- 
ties? If so, it might be worth while to 
check up and determine the value of the 
Such: check- 











ing is usually possible. 

For example, if you are wasting hot 
water, its heat content can very likely 
be saved and utilized by installing a 
heat exchanger. You may not want to 
keep the waste water itself, for various 
reasons, but, regardless of its possible 
impurity, it is generally possible to save 
the heat in that water by transferring it 
to water that is clean and pure. 

When computing the value of hot 
waste one of the simplest rules to keep 
in mind is this: For every degree in- 
crease in water temperature absorbed 
from the waste water or gas or solid you 
have the equivalent of one heat unit 
saved per lb of water. 

To make the method of computing 
perfectly clear, let us say that you have 
succeeded in raising the temperature of 
12,000 gallons of water per hour, by 
means of an exchanger, from 40° F. to 
110° F., or an increase of 70° F. For 
each pound of water, therefore, 70 heat 
units are saved. Since one gallon of 
water weighs 81, lbs, we have a total 
of 100,000 lbs of water per hour, or 
1,000,000 Ibs of water during a 10-hour 
day. This means that 70,000,000 heat 
units are being saved per day. 

Now, taking into consideration the 
heat value of coal and the efficiency of 
the boiler we can say, roughly, that the 
saving of 10,000 heat units is equivalent 
to the saving of one pound of coal 
For many boilers this figure is too high, 
but when compared with the averagt 
boiler it is well on the safe side. Divid- 
ing 10,000 into 70,000,000 we get 7,000 
Ibs of coal saved per day, or 3), tons 
At $5 per ton the saving is therefore 
$17.50 per day. And if you operated 
300 days per year the total annual sav 
ing would amount to $5,250. At % 
hours per day, the yearly saving would 
be considerably greater than that 

This amount would very likely more 
than pay for the heat exchanger. To b 
sure, these figures may not fit your 0¥? 
special conditions at all. But I have 
given the method of computation in de 
tail so that you can supply your o¥ 
values based on your own conditions 
You will soon be able to decide wheth 
or not it will pay you to install a hes 
exchanger.— W. F. S. 
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Dramatic feature articles appearing in outstanding ; CE OP ULE END 6 ee ‘ , , AREE ng 
national magazines are continually bringing the AR areas ; \ , 
story of Enriched White Flour and Bread into mil- 
lions of American homes. 
e e * 
By actual count, magazines with a combined cir- 
culation of more than 40,000,000 have already 
carried articles explaining the advantages of 
Enriched White Flour and Bread. These maga- 
zines, some of which are shown here, reach and 
influence people in every walk of life . . . the a Bonnie 
people in your ered ee _ customers. ASSOCIATIONS 
As the foremost manufacturer of pure vitamins ¥ x AMERICAN Hi 
and minerals, Merck & Co., Inc. offers the miller 
a central and dependable source of enrichment 
ingredients .. . Backed by thorough experience, 
extensive resources, modern and rapidly expand- 
ing production facilities, we are prepared to 
serve the milling industry in furthering the en- 
richment program. 
. . & 


This is one of a series published as a service to the 
Milling Industry by Merck & Co., Inc. 
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Milling Three-score Years Ago 


HOW MANY BREAKS ARE NECESSARY? 


By Louis H. Gibson 





building mills are giving this question of 
small mills their attention. But the 
cannot ‘be made to compete with the 
more fully equipped organization, and, 
while such mills are being built, he who 
plans or arranges them should have jp 
mind the addition of a sufficient number 
of breaks to make the mill complete. 


better work than was done by the old 
system. As far as quality of flour goes, 
it is possible to make as good flour on 
a small mill as on a large one, but when 


poor stock together thrown away in or- 
der to bring about such a result. Such 
milling would not be entitled to business 
consideration. The mills with three and 
one comes to do this in this way, it has four reductions, as they are now built, 
to be done at so large a cost—at such are better than they were some time 
an expense of stock—it is a dead loss. ago. The rage for large mills having 
There must be a great deal of good and been largely satisfied, those engaged in 


IX reductions by corrugated rolls 
S is the smallest number possible, 

where good work all around is 
desired. Of course there are many rea- 
sons why less are used, and it is desir- 
able that study and attention be given 
to mills with a smaller number of re- 
ductions. They are a necessity, and do 


Daniel Boone, more than any one man, 


typifies the spirit of the American Pioneer. 


Born and reared in the backwoods, he 
resented the encroaching cities almost as 
much as the Indians did, and it was this 
longing for open space and good hunting 
that led him ever westward to spend his 
last days on the banks of the wide Mis- 


souri. 


Boone’s reputation as a hunter spread 
throughout the land and great tales are 


told of his prowess, but his discovery of 


x 


the Cumberland Gap and the settlement 
of Booneville were the sparks that set off 
the westward trek, which was not to end 
until we had settlements stretching all the 


way to the Pacific. 


Swiss Silk started pioneering in the bolt- 
ing cloth field over a hundred years ago, 
and today, wherever there are mills, all 
over this broad land, you will find SWISS 
brands on reels and sifters, turning out 
maximum capacity of fine uniform flour 
at utmost economy. You can’t buy bet- 
ter bolting cloth. 


BODMER »* DUFOUR - EXCELSIOR » SCHINDLER - WYDLER 


When one considers the difficulties of 
making clean flour, sharp middlings, and 
clean bran with six reductions, and more 
especially on soft wheat, it would seem 
rather hard to cut this number down to 





EDITOR’S NOTE.—Most readers 
will disagree with many of Louis Gib- 
son’s statements, for they were written 
in his book, “Gradual Reduction Mill. 
ing,” 60 years ago. Times and milling 
have changed. But Mr. Gibson, known 
as the foremost technical milling writ. 
er of his day, recognized and dis- 
cussed many milling fundamentals 
that may never change. His views 
are as interesting today as they were 
in 1882. 





four. Something would have to be sac- 
rificed. It would be the yield—the flour 
or the middlings—and at certain times 
it would necessarily have to include them 
all. There are few millers who have 
not wished for a seventh break, which 
is certainly a move in the right direc- 
tion. Seven breaks are used in a nun- 
ber of instances. If six breaks are nec- 
essary on spring wheat, as they certainly 
are, seven breaks are equally necessary 
for winter wheat. 

The writer does not wish to have his 
statements construed into crying down 
the three and four break mills. They 
are a commercial necessity in the places 
where they are built, and, in a place 
where a stone mill will keep its head 
above water, they will make money. On 
the other hand, the owner of such a mill 
should remember that a larger number 
of breaks will do still better, and at the 
same time do not increase the cost of 
the mill in a proportion a first thought 
would suggest. The same shafting would 
probably do for a six-break mill. A 
couple of elevators and scalpers, and the 
additional belting and spouting, would 
about tell the story, counting in, of 
course, a double set of rolls. 


¥ ¥ 


in considering the finishing of the 
bran, there is a possibility of doing 4 
good work with smooth rolls, using @ 
smooth roll reduction after the fifth, and 
following it with the corrugated reduc 
tion, which would be a seventh reduc- 
tion. This smooth roll reduction would 
be followed by a dismembrator. The 
general purpose of this method would 
be to get a whiter flour from this stock 
than could be done by corrugated rolls. 
There would be no middlings. The tend 
ency of the pressure of the smooth rolls 
would be to pulverize the flour stock 
remaining on the bran, though it would 
not detach it. The action of a dismem 
brator or disintegrator, or something of 


‘this kind, would dislodge the flour pa™ 


ticles and complete the work of th 
smooth roll reduction. This stock could 
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be sealped by the dismembrator or sep- 
arately. The flour from such a process 
would. be much whiter and cleaner than 
py the ordinary sixth reduction method. 
The bran would not be so well cleaned, 
but there would be a certain proportion 
of good material separated which would 
not otherwise be secured. 

This idea was suggested by some work 
of smooth rolls in reducing wheat. Each 
reduction was followed by a dismem- 
prator. The flour was of excellent qual- 
ity, and the middlings surprisingly bright 
and round. This was a system where all 
the work was done on smooth rolls, 
excepting, perhaps, the first, which was 
closely corrugated. It comprised four 
breaks, and the bran was quite clean; in 
fact, the finish was as good as from 
many four-break mills. It is strange 
that we have not heard more of the 
results of this plan, as the showing was 
good, and it appeared to have consid- 
erable push behind it at the start. One 
thing it did show very clearly was that 
it was possible to get much better flour 
from bran stock than by more severe 
methods of reduction. It is clear enough 
on the face of it that smooth rolls will 
get a better quality, though not so large 
a quantity, of flour from this kind of 
stock than sharply corrugated rolls. To 
make up the matter of quantity we have 
the dismembrator, and following its ac- 
tion the seventh reduction, or corru- 
gated rolls. These rolls would be dressed 
and arranged otherwise the same as for 
the sixth reduction by the ordinary 
method. Here we have an equipment 
which, taken altogether, would get more 
flour of better quality out of the wheat 
—which means more money—than the 
ordinary arrangement. The seventh, or 
last reduction, would find the stock in 
good condition to clean. 

Mills which are arranged on the basis 
of three, four or even five reductions 
are necessarily temporary as far as that 
number of reductions is concerned, and 
this should be kept in mind in planning 
a mill. The same cause which led to 
the change from millstones to rolls in the 
first place will inevitably and certainly 
cause us to finish out the line of breaks. 
After the change from millstones to rolls 
has apparently been made, taking the 
whole country together, there is going 
to be a big business for millfurnishers 
in finishing up mills; that is, doing over 
again and adding to work that was im- 
properly or incompletely done. There 
are 20 mills incomplete in many respects 
where they are short of capacity, head 
and tail, and all the way through. The 
corrugated rolls are crowded and there 
are not enough smooth rolls; the num- 
ber of reels is limited, and the purifiers 
are wonderfully overworked, both as to 
volume and quantity of stock; and, as 
said before, there is going to be a large 
business straightening this out. The ne- 
cessity for this work is as clear and in- 
tvitable as was that of the original 
change. ; 

To take the sixth reduction as it nat- 
urally follows the fifth, there comes to 
mind a time when 30 corrugations to 
the inch were almost universally used for 
this break, but it did not take people 
long to find out that this was too fine. 
They would do all right until they began 
to wear, and then the trouble would 
begin. After this was noticed, the change 
to 24 corrugations was made, and now 
that number is almost universal. To 
get the best work out of bran rolls, the 
stock should go to them broad and must 
thoroughly dusted. It is easier to get 






broad, finished bran from rolls while 
they are new than after they have been 
run for some time. This is because, in 
the former instance, the rolls do not 
have to run so close. 

Sixth break rolls are usually run some- 
what faster than some of the other 
breaks. This is done to gain capacity, 
as the necessity of the case demands 
that this break should have as much, or 
more, grinding capacity than any other 
break. This is on account of the spongy 
character of the stock as it goes to the 
machine, and the way in which it feeds. 
A good scalper for this break is a com- 
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mon form of centrifugal reel, with the 
reel stationary, and spiders with steel 
blades running at about 350 revolutions 
per minute. The spiral should be about 
one sixth. These reels are ordinarily 
made in halves, with the top to come 
oft As the reel does not revolve, it is 
not necessary to clothe the extreme top 
of it, but it should be closed with tin 
or zinc. The wire is put on from the 
inside of the reel. It being in halves, 
it will be readily seen that this is a 
very simple process. The longitudinal 
ribs are % in thick and about 8 in on 
center, and those which’ run around the 
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reel are the same-thickness and 5 in on 
center. A good way to put wire cloth 
on such a reel is first to cover it with 
coarse cloth, four meshes to the inch, 
securing it with two-pointed tacks or 
small staples. This forms a solid ground- 
work on which to place the finer wire. 
A reel of this kind 7 ft long will take 
off the bran from a 500-bbl mill and 
whip it out so clean that there will be 
no work for a bran duster. For this 
break this reel should be clothed with 
No. 30 wire. 

There is another mistake sometimes 
made which is worthy of consideration, 





X-C BUILDS HEALTH...IMPROVES BAKING... BUILDS SALES! 





Add one pound of 
X-C Phosphate, ex- 
tra rich in calcium, 
to each barrel of 
your flour and... 


X-C is a phosphate of exceptional quality, extra-rich in 
calcium. It is made by the producers of HT Phosphate 
from heart-of-the-vein, food grade lime and phosphoric 
acid which tests better than 99.9% pure. It can be easily 
and inexpensively added to your flour in the same type 
of batch mixers used for self-rising flours...er it can 
be fed directly into your flour stream with any one of 


several feeders on the market. 


Finally, despite its added advantages, you pay no 
more for X-C phosphate than for ordinary phosphates 
used in phosphated, all-purpose flours. 

For samples and full details, write: MONSANTO 





you will add more than enough 
healthful, bone-building cal- 
1. cium to meet government 
standards for calcium enrich- 
ed flour... 








CHEMICAL COMPANY, Phosphate Division, St. Louis, Mo. 





PRODUCERS OF 
ENRICHED FLOUR 
Vitamin Bi is de- 
stroyed by excess 
alkalinity. By add- 
ing X-C Calcium 
Phosphate to your 
flour you _ keep it 
on the acid side and 
may save as much 
as 50% of the Bi 

lost in baking! 





you will add sufficient acidity 
to help your customers get 
? better results every time they 
s bake by counteracting the ex- 
cess alkalinity so often present 

in home-baked products... 


you will add two strong sales 






























appeals to your flour by mak- 
ing it even more healthful 
and even easier to use with 
success! 





* Extra calcium 


CALCIUM PHOSPHATE 


EXTRA RICH IN CALCIUM FOR BETTER BAKING... BETTER HEALTH 
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HEY, SARGE! 


LISTEN 
TO THIS.-- 


We xnow what you're up against, try- 
ing to issue uniforms to a bunch of 
You mind the size 38 
who wears size 9 But that big 
6 ft. 7 in. bruiser who weighs 340—man, 
oh man! Or the squirt who wears a 5%, 
shoe—they drive a guy to distraction! 






rookies ! don’t 


shoes. 





And in the salt business we’ve got to 
“fit” the salt to the job. Butter makers 
don’t want large, slow dissolving crys- 
tals in Butter Salt. 
ones” so 


We remove the “big 
won’t find 
even a trace on a 28-mech Tylor screen. 
But they don’t want fine. dust, either, 
to cause pasting in the churn. Diamond 
Crystal Butter Salt contains only 8% 
of particles small enough to 
through a 65-mesh screen! 


completely, you 


pass 





Yes, it’s just as exacting for a salt pro- 
ducer to remove over-sized and under- 
sized salt crystals . . . as for the “top 
kick” to take care of his over-sized and 
we know the 


however, he gets 


under-sized rookies. If 
average “top kick,” 
results and so do we at Diamond 
Crystal. you can be sure 
of clean screening whenever you specify 
Diamond Crystal. Take your choice of 
grade or grain—it’s tops by actual tests! 


That’s why 





NEED HELP? HERE IT IS! 
If you have a salt problem, let our 
Director of Technical Service help! Just 
address him in care of Diamond Crystal 
Salt, Dept. A-2, St. Clair, Michigan. 


DIAMOND CRYSTAL 
ALBERGER SALT 


PROCESS 
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and that is the running of sixth break 
flour in with the low grade. This flour 
is far superion to that made from the 
red dog. It shows better under the 
spatula, works better in the dough, and 
is better. It will bring in more money. 
It makes toothsome, nutritious bread, 
and any miller who will take the pains 
to take out a little of this flour and 
bake it can easily convince himself that 
he is doing a wrong thing when he runs 
this product in with the low grade. The 
bread will be about the color of light 
manila paper, but it comes nearer hav- 
ing a positively attractive taste without 





the use of butter than any other. The 
reason for this bread being so nutri- 
tious and pleasant to the taste may be 
found in the fact that the larger pro- 
portion of gluten sacs or cells are found 
next to the bran. The scraping off of 
this part of the wheat by the sixth re- 
duction rolls is the explanation of the 
exce'lence of the flour. The analyses 
of the products of C. A. Pillsbury & 
Co.’s mill by Mr. Richardson, of the 
United States agricultural department, 
show the correctness of this theory, in 
that the sixth reduction chop proves to 
have the largest proportion of albumin- 
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oids or nutritious matter. According to 
the analyses, there is an increase from 
the second to the sixth, the second break 
containing the smallest proportion of 
albuminoids and I\he sixth the largest. 
‘Lhe first break chop contains a larger 
proportion than the second, on account 
ot the germ it contains. The first break 
flhur would be found to have a smaller 
proportion of the albuminoids than the 
other breaks, though the chop which 
contains the germ may be shown to have 
a larger proportion than the second. 
The writer would not run the 
break flour in with any other. 


sixth 


HINTS FOR FEED PACKERS 





HE sack closure commonly called 
the “miller’s knot” is one of many 
small things which might be 
considered as factors that can 
to make two manufacturing operations— 
the packing of ingredients and of fin- 
ished feeds—as efficient as the actual 
manufacturing processes can be made 
with the proper equipment, maintenance 
and planning. 
It is safe to guess that in many feed 
manufacturing establishments where 
grinding and mixing facilities are run 
on an efficient basis time and labor and 
capacity to produce are being wasted 
because of a poorly organized packing 
and sack supply system. There are 
many practices, none outstandingly im- 
portant in themselves, which can be fol- 
lowed to increase over-all efficiency. 
Consider as an example the miller’s 
knot. This double-loop affair was de- 
signed to provide a quickly made and 
secure fastening for a bag; and it is 
particularly adapted to the tying of such 
sacks as those used to hold your own 
mill-ground corn, oats, barley and bran 
that are sacked for convenience in stor- 


serve 


ing and mixing. Tied with a miller’s 
knot these bags can be opened at the 
mixing dump merely with a tug. There’s 
no need to use a knife which, although 
just as quick at “loosening” the knot, 
is also capable of slicing a neat hole in 
the sacks. Sacks must last longer now 
than was once considered necessary. 
The accompanying panel of sketches 
illustrates how a miller’s knot is tied. 
The knot is a simply made one which 
can be depended upon not to become 
loosened during handling of the sack. 
It holds tightly together until one of 
the loose ends is jerked sharply. This 
spreads the loops, which may easily be 
taken apart entirely or slipped over the 
top of the bag. Because the knot looks 
so simple, however, many conscientious 
packers have been known to add a cou- 
ple of extra “over-and-under” knots just 
to be sure. Unfortunately, this practice 
makes untying a near impossibility. 
Let’s get away from knots and con- 
sider other phases of feed packing. 
Such packing is generally divided into 
two types—that for consumption by the 
mixing crew only, and that of feed 
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The useful “miller’s knot” me A! quickly tied by several methods, one of which 


is illustrated in these four steps. 


of this greatly enlarged string indicates that part of 
by the left hand while the knot is being tied. 
tial loop. At 2, the index finger of the left hand has been placed over 
the loose end of the —_— and hooked under the top of the initial loop. 


continuous! 
shows the 


lines at A show string er finger.) 


its the sack, and the darkened portion 
the string held in position 
In the drawing, 1 


(Dotted 


In the third sketch, A’ shows the position of 


point A in Sketch 2, The string has been brought around into another complete loop, 
passing under the tip of the finger at B. In the last drawing, B’ shows the position 


of B after the tip of the finger has 
through the initial loop. 
which can be enalty 





used to flip the loose end of the string 
Both ends of the string are pulled to tighten the knot, 
loosened when either one of the ends is pulled alone. 


packed for sale. For the latter, ma- 
chine-sewed bags are ideal, but the in- 
vention of the sewing machine can hard- 
ly be called a boon to the man who 
must open sacks quickly for incorpora- 
tion in a mixing bin. Mechanically 
sewed bags are supposed to be opened 
easily by cutting only one thread, but 
the trick is one hard to learn and exe- 
cute under the pressure of heavy mixing 
schedules. So, if you can, it is best to 
arrange your sacking of ingredients with 
a simple knot easily handled at the 
dump. Large bags of feed for sale that 
are tied by hand not only waste bag 
material (which is all right if the bags 
are used ones that are kept only for 
the sacking of ingredients and wil! al- 
most immediately be used again) but 
they also. do not lend themselves to 
careful stacking in freight cars which 
must today be loaded to 60,000 lbs. 

Another matter to be considered in 
packing—particularly in the sacking of 
ground ingredients—is the sacks them- 
selves. These are, of course, always 
used bags. And used bags have a way 
of coming in numerous sizes. This fact 
is offset by the nature of different 
ingredients, which vary enough in spe- 
cific weight to fit several different-sized 
bags. Ground bran needs a very large 
bag if it is weighed in hundred-lb lots. 
Corn feed meal takes a much smaller 
one, and corn meal from the whole grain 
may be put in a bag still smaller. 
Therefore, they should be sorted and 
tagged for the packers’ convenience. 

Sorting brings up the subject of cloean- 
ing. Often in feed mills, when it is a 
certainty that such things as corn meal, 
pulverized oats, ground bran and so on 
will eventually be mixed in a finished 
feed, sacks emptied at the mixer are 
merely thrown in one pile and carried 
back to the packer when he bellows for 
something in which to put the material 
pouring from the grinding floor.  In- 
evitably, some of the sacks were cui or 
torn at the mixer. Cleaning on a sim- 
ple pneumatic system is an easy, effective 
way to separate these for mending and 
to make the sacks last longer. Grit 
allowed to remain in a bag is just as 
wearing on the material as is dirt on 
your best suit—frequent cleaning mikes 
the fabric last longer. 

Sacks last longer, also, when care is 
taken in the manner they are placed 
on the sacking spout. The old “spike” 
method is satisfactory if the spikes are 
not too large and if the sack is placed 
over them carefully. Several special 
gadgets are available, however, which 
save sack tears and increase the packer’s 
efficiency. 

(Continued on page 14a.) 
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« Brief Accounts of Happenings During the Past Month » 
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Operatives’ Group Sponsors 
Symposium on Granular Meal 


Eighty million bus of granular wheat 
meal, representing the processing of 
more than 130,000,000 bus of wheat, will 
be required each year in the present gov- 
ernment program for industrial grain 
alcohol, according to Gordon W. Mc- 
Bride, secretary of the wheat alcohol 
research committee of the Office of Agri- 
cultural War Relations. He was speak- 
ing Jan. 23 before a meeting of District 
4, Association of Operative Millers, in 
Minneapolis. The entire meeting, which 
was attended also by milling executives 
and chemists, was given over to discus- 
sion of the wheat-alcohol program. 
Harry A. Bullis, president of General 
Mills, Inc., acted as toastmaster. 

Practical men from three large distil- 
leries also contributed to the meeting. 
They were preceded on the program by 
Mr. McBride, who explained the back- 
ground of the plan to make alcohol from 
wheat meal and provided recent figures 
upon the progress of the scheme. He 
stated that while corn was preferred by 
most distillers for industrial alcohol pro- 
duction, the nation’s surplus of wheat 
made it practical to use the latter grain 
to meet the increasing demand for high- 
proof alcohol. With the CCC prepared 
to supply sufficient wheat, he said, the 
problem became one of adapting distill- 
ing practices to the new raw material. 

Because meal from whole wheat pre- 
sented many difficulties in the distilling 
operation, a granular wheat flour, repre- 
senting 60% of the grain, had been tried. 
This was producing satisfactory results. 
From the standpoint of alcohol yield, it 
was better than either corn or whole 
wheat meal, the comparative figures be- 
ing 5.45 proof gals from a 56-lb bu 
for the 60% product, *5.0 for corn and 
4.6 for whole wheat meal. A proof gal, 
he explained, had 50% alcohol by volume. 
He also stated that when a distiller 
spoke of bus weight he was considering 
a 56-lb bu, which was the legal weight 
for a bu of corn. 

Millers were particularly interested in 
Specifications for the product. Mr. Mc- 
Bride assured them that the granulation 
and bran percentage figures as outlined 
in the CCC wheat-alcohol contract were 
flexible. With the approval of CCC, 
they could be changed to suit the needs 
of the individual distiller. 

Mr. McBride said that the program 
was passing the experimental stage, and 
that about 35,500,000 bus of wheat held 
by the CCC had been contracted for by 
mills interested in making the granular 
product. 

Speaking of specific production prob- 
lems, Mr. McBride stated that deliveries 
might cause some difficulties. Most dis- 
tilleries could store only a few days’ 


supply of the meal, he said, and timely 
deliveries would have to be assured. A 
number of the smaller distilling plants 
might want the product in bags, while 
others had indicated a preference for 
bulk loading. He added that while fumi- 
gation had not as yet become a problem, 
the need for insect control would doubt- 
less arise in summer months. 

Millers had an insight into distillers’ 
production problems when O. E, Bishop, 
of Joseph E. Seagram & Sons., Inc., 
Louisville, outlined distilling processes 
with the aid of a lighted flow sheet. He 
explained the processes of cooking, fer- 
menting and cooling, and told something 
of the difficulties encountered with wheat. 
Most of these troubles, such as foam and 
gumminess, could be overcome, he said, 
and the use of a granular flour instead 
of coarse whole wheat meal was a decided 
advantage. He felt that the granular 
product would be a distinct advantage 
to distilleries formerly using molasses, 
to those small plants having few facili- 
ties for recovering large amounts of by- 
products and to the new plants to be 
built by the government. He reported 
on experiments with different types of 
wheat, and stated that their value as 
alcohol producers depended upon their 
starch content. White wheats were best, 
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and value declined as hardness increased. 

H. G. Maister, plant superintendent 
for the American Distilling Co., Pekin, 
Ill., explained further some of the original 
objections grain distillers had made to 
the use of wheat. For one thing, wheat 
had been little used because of its high 
price, and it was not as suited to pre- 
vailing distilling facilities. Because of 
the wheat surplus, however, distillers were 
willing to put their plants in shape for 
the new raw material. Granular wheat 
flour, he said, solved many of the prob- 
lems. But he pointed out that the com- 
paratively low feed recovery was a dis- 
advantage to the distiller, since by-prod- 
ucts from grain had always been a good 
source of profit. From each bushel of 
granular flour processed about 11 lbs of 
dried by-products were recovered. This 
compared with 15% lbs for whole wheat 
meal and 18 lbs for corn. 

F. J. Funk, of the DuPont Co., Wil- 
mington, Del., spoke largely from the 
standpoint of the molasses distiller. With 
their source of molasses supply virtually 
cut off, and with few facilities for 
grinding grain themselves, the use of 
granular wheat flour was particularly 
desirable to them, he said. He ex- 
plained points of the distillation process 
when molasses was used, and stated that 
the average molasses distillery could 
swing over to granular wheat flour 
with virtually no conversion of equip- 
ment. Based upon several months’ ex- 
perience, he said it was plain that any 





Charles R. Veeck, Otto F. Wilke, L. H. Patten, Jr., and H. H. Collier 
A. O. M. district officers 


Election of officers concluded preceedings when District 4, Association 
of Operative Millers, met in Minneapolis Jan. 23 to hear representatives of 


distilling companies discuss problems of alcohol production. 


In the picture, 


Otto F. Wilke, King Midas Flour Mills, Hastings, Minn., the reti.ing chairman, 
is passing the gavel to the district’s new head, L. H. Patten, Jr., Farmers & 


Merchants Milling Co., Glencoe, Minn. 


At the extreme left is Charles R. 


Veeck, Eagle Roller Mill Co., New Ulm, Minn., who was made vice chair- 
man. H. H. Collier, right, was re-elected secretary. 
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plant could maintain good alcohol yields 
from the mill product. It was compara- 
tively easy to handle, he remarked, and 
pressure cooking was not required. 

Otto F. Wilke, King Midas Flour Mills, 
Hastings, Minn., presided as chairman. 
In the election which folowed, Mr. Wilke 
was replaced by L. H. Patten, Jr., Farm- 
ers & Merchants Milling Co., Glencoe, 
Minn. Charles R. Veeck, Eagle Roller 
Mill Co., New Ulm, Minn., was made vice 
chairman, and H. H. Collier, Atkinson 
Milling Co., Minneapolis, kept his post 
as secretary. More than 120 were in 
attendance. 
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Feed Man Discusses 
Flexibility in Formulas 


Writing in the Cornell Feed Service 
Bulletin recently, E. S. Savage, of the 
New York State College of Agriculture, 
says: “Thirty-five years of experience 
both in the field and in experimental 
work has taught me that a formula can 
be changed whenever the market for 
ingredients indicates that a saving can 
be made so long as we maintain the 
guarantee, the level of total digestible 
nutrients, bulk, and palatability. Ten 
years ago we curried on extensive experi- 
ments on this point and changed the 
formulas every five weeks on 36 cows. 
You cannot find the point in the produc- 
tion curve of any single cow to indicate 
that a change was made. Seven changes 
of formula were made and these changes 
involved a change of 4% protein content 
either up or down as well as a change in 
the amounts of ingredients. Details of 
this experiment may be found in Cornell 
University Agricultural Experiment Sta- 
tion Bulletin 578. 

“In the past two years somewhat simi- 
lar experiments have been carried on in- 
volving abrupt changes in formulas when 
not only the percentage of protein was 
changed, but wide changes in the ingredi- 
ents were made. Again there is no 
change in the amount of milk produced. 
These data are unpublished as yet. 

“Therefore, I advise in this war emer- 
gency, and for that matter at all times, 
that our formulas be flexible and that 
farmers be given the advantage of the 
careful buying of ingredients over a wide 
market.” 
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Millers Will Be Allowed to Use 
Bags in Stock After April 1 


The War Produc- 
tion Board’s order M-221 limiting the 


Wasuinoton, D. C. 


size of flour, feed and cereal bags to 
be used after April 1 will not penalize 
milling industry members who have stocks 
on hand a month hence, as the WPB 
will issue an amendment postponing the 
effective date for stopping the use of 
odd-sized containers for a period of 80 
or 60 days, it was officially disclosed, 
Jan. 26. WPB will make a survey of 
the industry about March 15 to ascer- 
tain how many bags are on hand and 
the privilege of using up these restricted 
sizes will then be extended for the 30- 
or 60-day period. 

This removes a major objection that 
millers had raised concerning the order 
issued on Jan. 18. Order M-221, as 
amended Jan. 18, limits packing of flour 
in textile or paper bags to sizes of 2, 
5, 10, 25, 50 and 100 lbs or over, effec- 
tive April 1. 

It is expected that the ultimate result 
of the order will be the abandonment 
of the 196-lb barrel, or at least the sub- 
stitution of a 100-lb sales unit or a 
200-lb barrel, as soon as a number of 
difficulties can be cleared away. 

Certain changes in the price ceiling 
order likewise will be necessary, and the 
problem of small sized specialty and 
cereal bags also must be solved. 

Commenting on the point of the con- 
flict with state weight laws, Herman 
Fakler, vice president and Washington 
representative of the Millers National 
Federation, reports that the provisions 


of M-221 have been called to the atten- 
tion of all state and local weights and 
measures Officials, and that no question 
should be raised by these officials on 
April 1 where the use of new containers 
might contravene state packaging re- 
quirements. 

Order M-221 supersedes all state laws 
on packaging so long as the national 
emergency or state of war exists. 

The use of various sizes of cotton, 
burlap and paper bags under normal 
conditions is about as shown in the fol- 
lowing table, prepared by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, and based on 1941 
use. During 1942, of course, there was 
much less flour packed in burlap and 
corresponding increases in other types 
of containers: 

Pct. of total 














Size of bag— flour packed 
, New cotton— 1941 
BECD  Kn95-5.00 60s 00400 600d sbunereces 3 
4 
19 
16 
12 
§ 
| | PPP eTerrrerirTrrrerrirT ye 59 
New burlap— 
BOD cccccerccrcecceececeseceeorooses 12 
BID ccccccccsveccscccceccccessecccces 2 
BB ccccccccccescccerecccesscccseces 1 
Bubteted 2c cccccccccvecevesseses 15 
New paper (bags and cartons)— 
PPP Prrrrrrrirer TT rity Tate 2 
48 and amaller ....ccccscsecccccces 11 
BURCOTRT cn cccccecccvccsccesccces 13 
WeeGeR BATTS cc cccscccccsecescccees 1 
Second-hand bags— 
OE COCTOM cccccccccccccccvcsccseses 4 
98 cotton seamless .......eseeeenes 4 
240 DUPER ccccceccccvecscccccccces 4 
BUBCOAL cr cccccccvcvccsccsccess 12 
GramG CetOd .crccccccccscsccvcscveecs 100 





Thomas E. Milliman 
Resigns WPB Post 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—Thomas E. Milli- 
man has resigned as chief of the Agri- 
cultural Chemicals Unit, Inorganics Sec- 
tion, Chemicals Division, to return to the 
Grange League Federation Exchange, 
with headquarters at Ithaca, N. Y., 
where he will be in charge of fertilizer 
and agricultural chemicals. 

Mr. Milliman first came to Washing- 
ton to serve the government as a dollar- 
a-year man in August, 1941, as chief 
of the Fertilizer and Insecticide Section 
of the Chemicals Branch of the Office 
of Price Administration. He left OPA 
in April, 1942, to become chief of the 
Agricultural Chemicals Unit of the 
Chemicals Division, War Production 
Board. He will continue to serve as 
consultant to the unit. 

Dale C. Kieffer, of Bethesda, Md., for- 
merly with the American Potash Insti- 
tute, has been appointed acting chief of 
the unit. 
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Wisconsin Mill Announces 
Wheat Breakfast Cereal 


New Richmond (Wis.) Mills is intro- 
ducing on a national basis a new prod- 
uct, New Rich Rolled Wheat. Wheat 
germ and bran are retained in this quick 
cooking, whole wheat cereal. To assure 


retention of nutritive elements and ex- 
tended keeping quality for the product 
it is first packed in a special hermeti- 
cally sealed inner bag. Then it is packed 
in a sturdy, colorful, outer carton. 


Corn Food Products 
Have Ceiling Prices 


C.— (Special) —The 
OPA on Jan. 20 set specific dol- 
lars and cents ceilings on products 
made by a dry corn milling process and 
used for human consumption. No ceil- 
ing was set on the corn by-products of 
the dry milling industry which are used 
for animal feeding purposes. 


Wasuinaton, D. 


The new Maximum Price Regulation 
No. 305 (corn meal, corn flour, corn 
grits, hominy grits, hominy, brewers’ 
grits and other products made by a dry 
corn milling process) will be effective 
Jan, 26, 1943. 

Replacing maximums set under the 
freeze technique at each _ individual 
seller’s peak price during the period 
Sept. 28-Oct. 2, 1942, the fixed prices 
reflect the average of such previous ceil- 
ings. By this move, processors with ab- 
normally high ceilings will find their 
prices cut back, while those with maxi- 
mum prices which have been squeezed 
to the point that they find it difficult to 
operate will now find relief. 

Maximum prices for corn meal and 
corn flour at wholesale and retail con- 
tinue under the coverage of Maximum 
Price Regulation’ 237 (adjusted and 
fixed mark-up regulation for sales of 
certain food products at wholesale) and 
Maximum Price Regulation No. 238 
(adjusted and fixed mark-up regulation 
for. sales of certain food products at 
retail). These two regulations provide 
fixed maximum mark-ups over net cost 
for wholesalers and retailers on a list 
of important dry grocery items. Whole- 








sale and retail ceiling prices for hominy 
and hominy grits will remain under 
General Maximum Price Regulation for 
the present. 

Corn meal and these other products 
are made wholly from white or yellow 
corn. In the southeastern states—where 
consumption is heaviest—practically all 
the corn meal and hominy grits used are 
made from white corn, which customarily 
commands a premium over yellow corn. 
This differential is preserved in the new 
regulation, which sets the ceiling price 
of $2.85 per 100 lbs on the finished white 
corn meal, at the base point of Kansas 
City, Mo, This ceiling is 45c per 100 lbs 
higher than the maximum figure set on 
the finished yellow corn meal. Maxi- 
mum prices for other parts of the United 
States are determined by adding the low- 
est proportional rail freight rate from 
Kansas City to the f.o.b. or delivery 
point. 

These finished product prices in turn 
reflect a return of approximately $1.05 
bu on white corn and 90c on yellow corn, 
basis Kansas City, plus allowances for 


milling loss, cost of production and 
profit. 
Thus, this formula for setting the 


price of corn products will generally 
reflect to farmers throughout the country 
a price for corn which will be the higher 
of two prices, (1) parity price, (2) the 
top price between Jan. 1 and Sept. 15, 
1942, as provided in the Emergency 
Price Control Act of 1942, as amended. 
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Canadian Survey Places 
Thatcher as Top Wheat 


Winnirea, Man.—Thatcher is not only 
the dominant wheat variety in western 
Canada, but in 1942 again was slightly 
increased in use. This is revealed in 
the Searle Grain Co. survey of the dis- 
tribution of wheat varieties over the 
prairie provinces last year. 

The figures for the three prairie prov- 
inces combined show that Thatcher now 
occupies 50.6% of the total acreage sown 
to wheat as compared with 44.9% in 
1941. Marquis again occupies second 
place with 20.2% as compared with 24.5% 
in 1941. Third place again is held by 
Red Bobs with 12.8% of the acreage 
as compared with 13.5% in 1941. Fourth 
place now comes to Apex with 4.3% of 
the acreage, as compared with 4% the 
year previous. 

Regent now occupies 3.5% of the 
acreage, Renown 3.5%, Reward 1.2%, 
Garnet 1%, Canus, 0.6%, miscellaneous 
varieties 0.8% and durum now 1.5%, as 
compared with 1.6% in 1941. 

Thatcher greatly dominates in Sas- 
katchewan, occupying 69.3% of the acre- 
age, and in Manitoba with 57.1%, but in 
Alberta Red Bobs comes first, occupying 
40% of the acreage, Marquis second with 
86.4% and Thatcher third with 12.3%, 
the report states. Regent has spread 
over Alberta during the past year and 
now occupies 15% of the acreage in 
that province. 
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Mill Diesel Power Plant 


Acquired by Government 
The government has purchased the 
diesel oil engine power plant of the 
Tennant & Hoyt Co., at Lake City, Minn., 





and, it is understood, will ship it out of . 


the country. The mill is now depending 
upon the Northern States Power Co. 
for its power. - 
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International Buys 
Wabasha Property 


The International Milling Co., of Min- 
neapolis, has purchased the brands, plant 
and business of the Wabasha Roller 
Mill Co., Wabasha, Minn. The Wabasha 
Roller Mill Co. was organized in 1882 by 
the late James G. Lawrence with ne 
original capacity of 150 bbls, but in 1916 
was enlarged to 1,000 bbls, in 1923 to 
1,200 bbls, and in 1925 to 1,500 bbls. Mr. 
Lawrence continued as president of the 
company until his death in 1928. Since 
then, William B. Webb has been its 
president, having previously been vice 
president and manager. 

The company’s leading brand, “Big 
Jo,” has long been a leader in the 
Northwest. 

The International company has already 
taken possession and will continue to 
operate the mill, using the old ‘rade 
brands. 
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Shippers Report Better 
Turnover of Grain Cars 


Sr. Paurt, Minn.—The necessity for 
using boxcars for transportation ani! not 
for storage was stressed at the anual 
meeting of the Northwest Shippers Ad- 
visory Board in St. Paul on Jan. 26 
Henry F. McCarthy, Washington, <irec- 
tor of the ODT division of traffic move- 
ment, R. E. Clark, manager car service 
division, and C. H. Dietrich, executive 
vice chairman of the freight claim divi- 
sion of the Association of American Rail- 
roads, were the principal speakers on 
the subject. 

O. W. Galloway, of the Pillsbury Flour 
Mills Co., chairman of the 
board’s car efficiency committee, said that 
at the time his committee was appointed 
more than 29% of the boxcars were being 
held over 48 hours, but, through the ac- 
tivity of the committee, this number has 
been reduced to 8%. This speedier han- 
dling of cars by shippers and receivers 
has been equivalent to adding several 
thousand cars to rolling stock available. 





advisory 
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Pioneer Oregon Feed Mill 
Totally Destroyed by Fire 


PortLanp, Orecon.—Old System Mill- 
ing Co., pioneer feed mill concern, was 
totally destroyed by fire from undeter- 
mined causes recently. Loss was esti- 
mated at $150,000. 

Included in the loss were 200 to 800 
tons of grain and four motor trucks. A 
quantity of codfish oil was also burned. 
The three-story-high grain bins continued 
to burn for several hours. It is under- 
stood that the plant was partially cov- 
ered by insurance. 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


L. H. Bowen Purchases 
N. Sauer Mill Properties 


Kansas Crry, Mo.—L. H, Bowen, })res- 
ident of the Bowen Flour Mills Co.. In- 
dependence, Kansas, has purchased the 
milling property of the N. Sauer Milling 
Co., Cherryvale, Kansas, from the }ond- 
holders, who last year bought it i at 
forced sale following bankruptcy )r0- 
ceedings. Mr. Bowen’s company has 
been operating the mill elevator under 
lease from the owners. His plans for op- 
erating the 600-bbl flour mill are in : bey- 





ance. The Bowen company owns and 


operates a 500-bbl flour mill at Larned, 
Kansas. 
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\fter a man has mastered the 
first two rungs of the milling 
ladder—sweeping and general 
oiling—he is ready to take a 
job in the heart of the mill as 
roller floor oiler. It is then 
that he'll want to go beyond 
his varied duties to learn some- 
thing of milling technique. The 
superintendent who lets the 
new man on the roller floor 
“get the feel” of the stock and 
study roll adjustment will be 
helping himself, for he will 
have laid a groundwork for a 
good second miller of the fu- 
ture. 


HE roller floor oiler is a busy 


man. He must be active, cau- 


tious, alert and not afraid of 
work, and he_ should 


around machinery. 


enjoy working 
Any man who does 
not like his job becomes a block in the 
line of promotion and is a loss to his 
emplovers and to his fellow workers. 
While working as mill oiler the young 
man advanced to the roller floor learned 
why machines must be properly lubri- 
cated. He finds a different type of 
Most rolls 
These re- 


machinery in his new work. 
are ejuipped with ring-oilers. 
quire just enough oil to provide a spread- 
ing film. The roll oiler determines which 
bearings need his attention by laying his 
hand on each and inspecting any that 
feel \arm. However, should he find a 
hot |v iring, he should call the grinder 
or miller. Adjusting grinding pressure 
or loosening a tight belt is a part of 
their jobs, and by calling the situation 
to their attention immediately a bearing 
fan te saved. A “ringing-roll” is an- 
other reason for calling the miller as soon 
48 possible. 

Having learned the importance of 
Cleanliness in the mill, the roll oiler 
knows that, in addition to the bearings, 
he is expected to keep the spouts, rolls 
and floor clean. 


However, he finds these 
things only a small part of his duties. 
He learns that roll and feeder belts need 
watching and that he must call the 
grinder or miller if one comes off or 
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breaks. The trouble must also be re- 
ported to the bolter so difficulties can 
When 
a drive belt comes off one of the rolls 


be prevented on the upper floors. 


he learns first to unchoke the roll by 
pulling the stock on the floor and then 
to replace the belt by holding it so it 
faces the pulley. He is told the belt 
will run on easily if held in that posi- 
tion and warned of the danger of cut- 
ting a belt that has been allowed to 
twist. All millers must know how to 
repair a broken belt. Roll oilers learn 
this job by helping when these repairs 
are being made. 

Time and trouble are saved if a 
stopped elevator is reported to the bolter 
by number. Then the slides should be 
pulled from the boot downstairs so the 
elevator will 
spouts and rolls must be watched for 


be easy to start. The 
chokes, also. By knowing exactly what 
kind of stock he picks up after a choke, 
the roll oiler can help the man feeding 
it into the mill to get it into the right 
place. Stock fed into the wrong feeder 
can raise the ash—and that means trou- 
ble for the miller. Many mills use a 
This feeds the stock back 


A spout that chokes 


choke feeder. 
almost to its origin. 
too often probably needs a new lining 
or a steeper incline. By calling this to 
the attention of someone in charge, the 
oiler is doing both himself and his em- 
ployers a service. 


The new roll oiler is usually taught how 
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to run moisture tests and instructed to 
report his findings to the miller in charge. 

When the mill is down for repairs the 
roll oiler is much in demand. He learns 
about rolls by helping to replace broken 
parts, to tram rolls and to change them. 
He helps to babbitt bearings after being 
cautioned that a small amount of water 
dropping into the hot babbitt can cause 
an explosion that may result in serious 
He is taught to shorten ele- 
vator belts and to mark, punch holes 


accident. 


for and attach cups to new elevator belts. 

Knowing that a successful miller must 
be familiar with every stream in his mill, 
the roll oiler will take advantage of 
his opportunity to learn the streams 
running to the rolls, adding to the store 
of knowledge he has acquired. There has 
never been a man who knew too much 
about flour milling and most millers are 
successful because they learned every job 
thoroughly as they ascended the ladder. 
Often, the very things that seemed so 
unimportant to them as young millers 
provided them with the knowledge they 
needed to stay on top. 

¥ ¥ 

The machine tender should be a steady, 
reliable man who takes his career seri- 
ously. Had he been a person who made 
his fellow workers the victims of prac- 
tical jokes, which so often cause acci- 
dents, or who in other ways tried to 
turn the mill into a playground, he would 
have been eliminated much earlier and 



















someone else would have been the new 
machine tender. The careful worker is 
the best machine tender. He approaches 
his new job prepared to learn not only 
his new duties, but everything he can 
concerning the bolting department. 

By asking questions he will become 
the bolter’s righthand man and the bolter 
will be glad to satisfy his curiosity be- 
cause he knows an efficient and capable 
machine tender makes his own job easier. 
He will advise the young man to equip 
himself with a notebook in which to keep 
a record of the sizes of silks used on 
purifiers and reels, and to write down 
for future use the places where the dif- 
ferent streams start and terminate. In 
this way the young miller learns flow 
by degrees. 

The machine tender is instructed to 
brush the purifier silks at least once, 
and more often if necessary, during his 
shift, and to report to the bolter any 
holes he might notice: it may be necessary 
to stop the machine and apply a patch 
immediately. He is also reminded that 
any belt running crooked is about to 
break, so he watches the belts and 
makes sure that all machines are run- 
ning. Choke-ups are no longer new to 


him. Being experienced, he releases 
the stock in any spout or machine he 
finds choked. While a hole in a reel 
is being repaired he makes sure the 
stock running to it does not choke the 


elevator leg. As an oiler, he learned the 


_ Defeat 


comes to a /NUogete 


N the tropics and subtropics—in the 
Solomons and New Guinea, in Africa, India and China—the 
anopheles mosquito has long waged a successful war against 
man with its malaria-jabbing bayonet. Quinine has been used 
to fight off the disease, but this natural drug was lost to the 
United Nations early this year through Japanese conquest of 
the Dutch East Indies, source of 95 per cent of the world’s 
quinine supply. 

Our fighting men in these far-flung battle zones are never- 
theless receiving full and effective protection against the in- 
fectious disease which anopheles transmits; for the United 
States Government now has huge quantities of a man-made 
antimalarial drug known as Atabrine.* 


Today, Atabrine is being manufactured in the United States 
alone at a rate sufficient to treat 53,000,000 cases of malaria 
per year; whereas the entire world supply of quinine hitherto 


* Atabrine is Winthrop’s registered trademark for quinacrine hydrochloride. 
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available for malaria provided medication for an estimated 
50,000,000 patients annually. And the United States Govern- 
ment pays only 6% cents for the Atabrine required to treat a 
patient, or about as much as you pay Uncle Sam to post an 
airmail letter. 


Back of this record is a story of research and production 
which starts with the outbreak of war in 1939. At that time 
Winthrop Chemical Company initiated research to free this 
country from dependence on foreign sources for the inter- 
mediate products needed in manufacturing this antimalarial. 
Processes had to be developed for transforming available 
domestic raw materials into the necessary intermediates, and 
complicated chemical steps devised for carrying out the 
synthesis of Atabrine on a commercial scale. 


Fourteen months before Pearl Harbor Winthrop produced 
the first Atabrine entirely of domestic origin. Since then pro- 
duction schedules have been doubled and redoubled and dou- 
bled again, so that today the rate of American production is 
fully 16,000 per cent above this country’s pre-war requirements. 
And production schedules are still being revised upward! 


Defeat 4as come to the mosquito! 


Recognition has come to the men and women of Winthrop 
who have been awarded the coveted Army-Navy E for “great 
work in the production of war equipment.” 


Atabrine is just one of the many vital drugs produced for 
the Armed Forces. 


Winthrop 


Chemical Company, Inc. 


Pharmaceuticals of merit for the physician 


New York, N. Y. Windsor, Ont. 


WINTHROP 


Averd whiten free 
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LECTING... 


OUR SUCCESSFUL ENRICHMENT EXPERIENCE 


Our long experience in handling enrich- 
ment problems, which resulted in the de- 
velopment of “B-E-T-S’’—tablets that meet 
bakers’ exacting enrichment requirements 
—is reflected in “VeExTRAM”, our new 
flour-enrichment mixture which has quickly 
proved just as successful in large-scale 
mill production. 


Properly used, “VExTRAM” enriches 
white flour to recommended potency levels 
of vitamin B,, niacin and iron, providing all 
three nutrients in easily-added, accurately 
controlled, pre-mixed form. A free-flowing 
mixture in a carrier which keeps mineral 
additions at a minimum (low ash) — 
“VEXxTRAM”, because of its excellent flow 
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WINTHROP’S BRAND OF FLOUR-ENRICHMENT MIXTURE 
SOME PRACTICAL ADVANTAGES OF “VEXTRAM”: 


1. Due to the type of filler 
used to obtain uniform dis- 
tribution of the nutrients, 
“*VextraM’’ assures a min- 
imum increase in ash. 


2. Easier sifting, with 
much less chance for scalp- 
ing off nutrients in rebolt 
sifters. 


3. More even distribu- 


tion, due to the fine phy- 
sical characteristics of 
““VextraM”’. 


4. Free flowing, with uni- 
formly fine particle size. 


5. “VextraM” contains 
only food-grade ingre- 
dients. 

6. Uniform — never con- 
tains less nutrients than 


stated on the label. 


7. Eliminates an impor- 
tant part of the variable 
faetors in flour enrich- 
ment. 


8. Properly added in the 
amounts recommended, 
““VextraM”’ enriches flour 
with recommended levels 
of all three nutrients. 


characteristics, aids the sifting of flour. annaces 1ewes tO— 


For help with your flour-enrichment prob- mecial Markets »,) iuision 
lems, consult our TECHNICAL SALES SERVICE. 
No cost or obligation, of course. Write for 


price schedules today. 


S 
U-\Wm WINTHROP CHEMICAL COMPANY, INC. 


Oke \\\\\ 
£ 170 VARICK STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


SUPPLIES OF **VEXTRAM"® ARE READY AT NEW YORK, CHICAGO, KANSAS CITY, DENVER, SAN FRANCISCO, DALLAS AND ATLANTA FOR PROMPT DELIVERY 
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damage caused by stock from chokes be- 
ing fed into the wrong feeder, so he is 
that he ask the 
bolter if in doubt, and not risk getting 


aware must miller or 
the material into the wrong place by 
dumping it just anywhere to get rid 
of it. 

The bolter will show the new machine 


tender how to keep spouts clean and 


free of bugs. He may suggest attaching 
a rope to a bag, weighting the free end 
of the rope and dropping this through 
the to 


floor 


spout someone waiting 


to pull it 


on 


below clear. Many 


choke-ups are prevented by keeping the 


You pay for fire insurance 


. for tornado insurance and the like. 


the 


for burglary insurance 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


spouts clean to allow the streams to run 
freely. Insects are a menace and sources 
of infestation should be reported to some 
one in charge so they will be removed 
when the mill is down. 


Since it is the machine tender’s job to 


make sure the bleachers are working 
properly, he must learn all about the 
different types of bleachers and_ their 


operation. Empty gas tanks mean un- 


bleached flour. Therefore, the machine 
tender, in making his rounds, must care- 
fully check the pressure gauge on the 
gas tanks. 
of 


Anything he may notice in 


need repair—conveyors, belts, bear- 


INS URANCE 


INSURANCE 


INSURANCE 


Yet despite the past four years. 


cost, few business men would be without such protection 


for a minute. 


On the other hand, protection to cover your most price- 


less asset of all . 
a penny extra. 


Yes . 
with every sack of V-90. 
this famous slow-acting phosphate 







. customer good will . 


. there really is such insurance. 
Just ask any miller who uses 


In mill after mill . 
trying conditions 
demonstrated its dependable keeping quality 
continued to deliver baking satisfaction that insures cus- 


. doesn’t cost 
tomer loyalty. 


It comes “free” 
sack of V-90 . 
especially those 
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ings or any machines, he must report. 

By the time a man becomes a machine 
tender he has experience enough to do 
almost any kind of repair work without 
supervision and can do his share of re- 
placing silks on sifters, reels and puri- 
fiers. 

There is something new to be learned 
every day in a flour mill. The wise ma- 


chine tender remembers everything he 


sees and hears and seeks his information 
from a reliable source. His employers 
the 


mill is no longer a roaring and mysterious 


recognize him as a valuable man, 


monster, and he can feel confident of pro- 





millers who have been making V-90 self-rising flour these 


. in store after store under the most 
. . . V-90 self-rising flour has repeatedly 
has 


Yes, that’s the kind of “insurance” you get with every 


. and without any “premiums” to pay! 


VICTOR CHEMICAL WORKS 


141 W. 


New York 
Plants: Nashville 


Jackson Bivd. 


Kansas City 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


St. Louis — Nashville - 
Mt. Pleasant, Tenn. 


Greensboro, N.C. 
Chicago Heights, III. 











motion when a_ smutter is 


the plant. 
¥ ¥ 
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rticle 


about men of the milling crew appeared 


in the January issue. The author, 
Bethke, is with the J. C. 
Milling Co., Leavenworth, Kansas. 
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Feed Packers 











(Continued from page 8a.) 
Automatic packers are ideal for 
ing finished mashes, dairy feeds 
scratch grains. Used in connectior 
a shaking platform, for the mashe 
dairy feeds, they increase the ra 
which sacks be handled an 
away entirely with the slow, not a 


can 


accurate, process of weighing 
platform scale. Such packers req: 
minimum of maintenance. Ack 


lubrication and cleaning keep th: 
top shape. 

While most finished feeds are s 
in 100-lb bags, there is some demai 
smaller When this 
great enough a separate packer i 
ally provided. Often, however, t! 
ders are isolated ones which usua! 
sult in a _ resacking of feed a 
packed in larger stock bags. | 
some other arrangement is mac 
and time of two men—o 
hold the small bag and the other t: 
from the large—are required. 
and trouble are saved by the bu 
of a small bin equipped with 
changeable spouts that fit 124%, 2 
50-Ib sacks. One man can fill th 
and conveniently sack the order of 
sizes in a short time using this 
of equipment. 


sizes. dema 


energy 


One of the last things that hap): 


feed before it leaves the mill is : 
on a truck. It seems almost surp 
that such a simple device as a 


truck should be capable of causi! 


much trouble as it does, but any 
who has trucked feed knows that 
utes can be wasted when the tri 
not designed to fit the type of 
being carried on it. Bran pack 
augers is solid, and the bags u 
have a tendency to roll. <A | 
nosed truck is most suitable to 
this. Mash, on the other hand, fi 
out in its bag. A thin, narrow 
truck which may be easily slipped 
the bag is better than that use 
bran. Scratch grains are perha; 
most difficult of finished feeds to 
because the bags generally sag. 

catch easily on objects around the: 
are therefore often torn. A_ boa: 
to fit the nose of the truck and « 
under the sack is the best way of 
coming this difficulty. 

Incidentally, trucks are like hi 
mills and mixers in one respect: 
run better when they are well lubri 
And there’s one thing more, alt 
it’s a sad subject to bring up 
moment. They roll more smoot! 
rubber wheels. Didn’t they? 

BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 

“It is a well-known fact that 
temperature is an important fac 
It is probable that the 
ence between warm and cool mil 
reflected in the granulation of the 
which in turn influences diastatic 
ity. It is not probable that stoch 
peratures in milling are sufficient 
crease the rate of activity of di: 
enzymes.” —Dewey Robbins. 
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WINS READY ACCEPTANCE 


A distinctive product merits a distinctive package. Many products are bought and 


preferred for their quality appearance. 


Knowing this, the Percy Kent Bag Company has for years stressed distinctive design 
in the manufacture of bags for millers. ‘And the Percy Kent Bag Company has helped 


create many of the most effective flour brand designs now in use. 


This valuable creative service is available to you, in the Percy Kent design department. 
If you wish to discuss development and reproduction of an acceptance-winning bag 


design, phone or write your nearest Percy Kent Bag Company factory or office. 





(by, 
Vonecy KENT BAG COMPANY, INE. 


PLANTS anv OFFICES: Kansas City * BUFFALO * New York e MINNEAPOLI5 


SAN FRANCISCO * CHICAGO e WICHITA e OKLAHOMA CITY 
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DO YOU KNOW 





ERY few mills in the world are 


equipped with air conditioning 

systems, but the principles of air 
conditioning are nevertheless constantly 
at work as factors in the milling process. 
Air has certain properties which, in 
conditioning parlance, are designated by 
such terms as “dry bulb,’ “wet bulb,” 
“relative humidity” and “dew point.” 
The following questions concern those 
terms. Correct answers will be found on 


page 2la. 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


o * * ? 


i ind 


1. “Dry bulb” temperature is one of 
the following: 

a, The temperature registered by an 
ordinary thermometer. 

b. A special thermometer calibrated to 
offset the effect of air moisture. 

c. An electrical thermometer only, in 
which a metal strip—as opposed to mer- 
cury in a tube—expands to indicate 
temperature. 

¥ ¥ 

2. Relative humidity may be described 

as: 





600 Mutual Building 


Jones-HetTTreLsATER ConsTRUCTION Co. 
Designers and Builders for Milling Companies 


Kansas City, Missouri 








a. Tke numerical relationship between 
the amount of moisture in air and a 
mathematical constant. 

b. The percentage of humidity in air 
compared to the total amount it could 
hold if completely saturated. 

ce. The humidity inside an air condi- 
tioned room or building as related to 
that of the outside atmosphere. 

¥ ¥ 

3. “Wet bulb” temperature is: 

a. Temperature recorded only by a 
bulb thermometer containing mercury. 

b. The temperature recorded when the 
bulb of a thermometer is cooled by the 
process of evaporation. 

c. The temperature of the water used 
in air washers. 
¥v ¥ 


4. “Dew point” temperature is: 

a. A figure representing the amount 
of heat required to vaporize completely 
the moisture condensed when relative 
humidity reaches equilibrium. 

b. The mean between wet bulb and 
dry bulb. 
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READY TO SERVE YOU 


Engineers of the Staff of Appraisal Service Company Are Espe- 
cially Trained for the Milling and Grain Trades. 
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c. The temperature at which air loses 
its moisture and forms dew. 


¥ ¥ 


5. Latent heat may be described as: 

a. Sensible heat transformed into ep. 
ergy. 

b. The heat remaining in air 
washing. 


after 


c. The heat represented by the tem- 
perature recorded on an ordinary ther- 
mometer. 

v ¥ 


6. Sensib!e heat is: 
a. Latent heat transformed into en- 
ergy. 

b. Heat apparent to the senses. 

c. Heat required to raise the tempera- 
ture of water above the boiling point, 
212° F. 


> = 


7. Btu is an abbreviation of: 

a. “Before the  utilization”—that is, 
before sensible heat is utilized as latent 
heat. 

b. “British thermal unit”—the amount 
of heat required to raise 1 lb of water 
one degree on the Fahrenheit scale 

ce. “Bulb temperature unchanged ’—as 
when the dew point stays the same when 
dry bulb temperatures are lowered 


¥ =Y 


8. Condensation occurs when: 

a. The heat of moist air is lowered 
beyond its power to hold moisture in the 
form of vapor. 

b. Cool air comes in contact with a 
warm object. 

c. When relative humidity is 
above 87.8%. 


raised 


9. Air is a: 

a. Mixture of gases. 
b. Chemical compound. 
c. Chemical element. 


v ¥ 


10. Temperatures are measured ot 
Fahrenheit and Centigrade scales. The 
difference between these is: 

a. The distance between boiling and 
freezing on the Centigrade scale is di- 
vided into 100 units, while the equiva 
lent distance on a Fahrenheit thermom 
cter is divided into 180 equal parts. 

hb. Centigrade measures latent lea! 
only. 

«. For convenience, wet bulb tempera 
tures are recorded on Centigrade ther 
bulb 


inometers and = dry readings on 


Fahrenheit scales. 
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For Seventy Years We Have Furnished the Milling Trade 
with Superior Bags Made from Extra Quality Fabrics. 


Write Our Nearest Branch for Full Information. 


Minneapolis New York 


New Orleans 


FULTON BAG & COTTON MILLS 





Kansas City. Kans. 
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Invisible Loss in the Milling System 


—_ * 
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T seems that the term “invisible” (or be very hot and evaporation would be one pair used when it was reducing the best condition. The two pairs of rolls 
™ ] “eyaporative”) loss has mostly been very high. Now if the feed was split, so | same stock. Looking at it from every with surfaces just alike would do better 
thought to apply only to flour milling —_as to go to two pairs of rolls, just alike, | angle—pressure, belt slippage, etc., plus | work, and do it more economically, than 
n- in the past. This was because the flour- the temperature would be greatly re- the high temperature and high evapo- one pair could do alone, but the power 
er milling system has for a long time been duced, and there would naturally be a rative loss—the use of the greater amount saving would not be proportional to the 
a lot longer than any of the processes great deal less evaporation. Very likely, of roll surface to do the same amount of increased amount of roll surface used and 
used in grinding feeds. But in the last evaporative loss would be much more useful work would certainly be more the dull rolls would not do as good work 
few years, with feed millers forced to than cut in two. But that wouldn’t mean — economical, but it cannot be said that under any circumstances as rolls with work- 
give more thought to efficiency of opera- that the power required by the two pairs the arrangement would make it unneces- ing surfaces best adapted to the work. 
wd tion as competition became keener, more _— of rolis would be only half of that the sary to have the working surfaces in the Leaving alone the effects of the ex- 
notice has been given to the fact that the 
| pounds of milled products sold were con- 
“a siderably less than the pounds of grains | 
and other ingredients purchased, and a U A 
good many feed manufacturers who knew 2 TERE ST s YO a 
Invisiole Loss only by hearsay have WwW . TH AT IN 
learned! that he is on hand in the feed 1§ WAR NE 
is, mill as well as the flour mill, stealing 14543 
om profits right and left. Of course this is 
due to the very same thing in any kind EAT ENRICHED BREAD 
~ of mill processing grain. - . 5 
as The feed miller, and the flour miller Energy 
also, but probably less often, is compelled NO MEAT TODAY 
a to buy grain that is too damp for good aie ‘ 
milling. In neither case can it be ex- 
pected that the outgoing weights will be e 
as great as the incoming weights. Very 
wet grain has to be put through a drying 
red process before it can be milled at all, 
the and the buyer of such grain must buy 
at a fair discount if he doesn’t want to 
1a take a big loss due to shrinkage as well 
as stand the cost of drying, which always 
ei is pretty high. But once the grain is 
dried until it has just the right moisture 
content to make it mill well, any further 
evaporative loss is a loss of material 
bought and paid for, and it is just as 
necessary to keep this loss as low as 
possible as it ever was. 
It is not an easy thing to “keep on 
the track” in a discussion of this kind, 
a — the matter of equipment dulled 
y long or improper use is still within N 
2 ae eee oe OW...WITH ALL WHITE BREAD ENRICHED... 
4 idea to think about some other things ° k k t 
* Bie aiieds wc vk estan Your Enriched Flour Sales Are Bound to Skyrocket! 
m It may be that another loss is some- 
times, and often, greater than the loss The Food Administrator’s order that “all white sales along with bread and baked flour food sales 
” due to unnecessary evaporation. It has bread shall be enriched”’ heralds the greatest sales to a new and ever increasing all time high! 
already been said that power that doesn’t ‘ ‘ : ek ' 
ra do any useful work is wasted, and that increase the millers of America have ever seen! Here’s what to do: First, if you haven't 
ier the waste usually shows up as increased For just as surely as food shortages, rationing already enriched your white flour output do so at 
= temperatures, and always by the genera- and high prices have already caused housewives once. Then, put the full force of your advertising 
es we heat. The fact that reducing everywhere to rush to buy enriched bread to and selling effort to work featuring enrichment— 
— machines, leaving flaking equipment out a . ‘ on: pn 8 8 
ef the discussion, that are not in the best supply = a wr Meo cower — 7 building more sales for you. 
ition s i i now with all white bread enriched, the stampede : ; 
pallens hares tenet will be even greater. . = oe oe — hha v4 ae —. 
and that there is another loss besides the And, with milli f h ; ittine their ert manufacturing vitamin 5, and niacin weed 
one which comes from evaporation. prcden ashe ee h, “sateies in enriching flour (we also make riboflavin), we can 
A good illustration can be made by dull home baking as they take up war jobs, not only tell you the best way to enrich your flour, the new 
corrugated rolls, but it will be seen that bread sales, but sales of all bakery products are low costs and the many benefits to you. Write today. 
everything said about the waste of power bound to skyrocket! Get the full selling 
7 with such rolls can be made to apply This means only one thing to you as a miller: power of this re- 


‘o any machines used for reducing. 
There is some difference, however, and 
to get things straight it will have to be 
remembered that heat and temperature 
‘re very different things, as has already 
been said. For instance, if you had a 
pair of corrugated rolls that were worn 
very dull, you would have to use a lot 
of pressure to make them work, and they 
would get very hot. This would be ex- 
ceedingly bad, because the stock would 





Sales of enriched flour to bakeries will skyrocket, too! 
So now is the time to get behind enrichment 
100% and get your share of this booming bakery 


business. It’s the chance of a lifetime to boost your 


Hoffmann-La Roche, Inc. 





markable improve- 
ment in the health 
value of flour work- 
ing for you now. 





















































FULL STRENGTH 
MALTED WHEAT 


FLOUR 


THE STANDARD OF QUALITY 
FOR THE MILLING INDUSTRY 





Seven years of experience operat- 
ing the largest exclusive wheat 
malting plant in America enables 
us to furnish mills a malt flour of 
unvarying uniformity. 


We are familiar with your require- 
ments. Our laboratory service is 
available to you. Send samples of 
your flour for tests and recom- 
mendations. Write or wire us for 
quotations. 


The Kansas Milling 


WICHITA Company KANSAS 
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The BARNETT & RECORD CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
DESIGNERS BUILDERS 
Grain Elevators—Mill Buildings—Industrial Plants 


















Whets His Appetite 


Baits and traps may fail to 
land him, but he can’t duck 


This tear gas fumigant penetrates his retreats, drives him 
and his family out, to die on the open floor without carcass 
nuisance. @ Light dosage, 1 to 14 pints, for each 1000 sq. 
ft. of floor space, with overnight exposure. 


INNIS, SPEIDEN 
& COMPANY 
Established 1816 
117 Liberty St. NEW YORK 
BOSTON @ CHICAGO ® CINCINNATI @ CLEVELAND @ OMAHA @ PHILADELPHIA 








Convenient 1 Ib. Dispenser Bottles, 
each in sealed can, 6 or 12 to 
wooden case. Bulk shipments in 
cylinders 25-180 Ibs. Stocked in 
principal cities. 

















cessive heat generated by smashing in- 
stead of cutting or shearing, speaking 
relatively, as with a dull or sharp razor, 
it is as plain as anything could be that 
it takes more pressure to hold a smash- 
ing tool to its work than a cutting tool, 
and it is just as plain that whatever it is 
that holds the object operated on against 
the tool will have to take that pressure. 
If the “tool” is the “tooth” of a corru- 
gated roll, the pressure against it is 
finally transferred to the bearings of the 
roll. The revolving journals are pressed 
hard against their bearings, and the fric- 
tional resistance becomes very high. If 
the outer surface of the bearing box is 
large, and if room air can pass over it 
freely and carry away a good share of 
the heat, the bearing may not get “hot” 
and cause a lot of trouble, but just the 
same, every heat unit generated there 
represents power. In the winter, bear- 
ings may remain at a temperature far 
below the danger point because they 
radiate heat and help keep the room 
warm, but that is a very expensive way 
to heat a room. 

Machines used for reducing grains and 
their products (or machines doing any 
kind of work, for that matter) are rated 
in percentage of efficiency according to 
the amount of work they do in propor- 
tion to the amount of power they use. 
It is not an easy thing to measure either 
in many of the machines used in a mill. 
When machines are driven by belts there 
is always some slippage, and the slippage 
is very great in the case of a severe over- 
load. Of course when a belt slips on 
the face of a pulley, heat is generated 
by friction. This heat represents power 
Joss. But this is not the only loss indi- 
cated. Take, for example, a roller mill 
that is running along with nominal belt 
slippage, carrying a normal load. The 
load increases and the belt slippage be- 
The slippage was in- 
creased because the load was increased, 


comes greater. 


and an increased load means greater 
pressure on the bearings. So, in addition 
to the loss due to the slipping of the 
belt, there is also a loss due to higher 
friction between the journals and their 
bearings. 

Of course the man responsible for the 
operation of the machines must try to 
keep them operating, and when he can- 
not get rid of the excessive load he has 
to try to make the belt pull it. He will 
tighten the drive belt the first thing, 
usually, and by doing that he will nat- 
urally increase the pressure between the 
journals of both the driver and the 
driven pulleys and their bearings. It is 
astonishing how much additional load 
can be placed on a machine by tighten- 
ing its belt or belts. Roller mills run- 





ning empty have been known to throw 
their drive belts off when belt tension 
was purposely increased, as a test. 

All this tends to show how reducing 
machines not in proper condition can 
contribute to heavy power loss. Any 
machine is overloaded if it is unable 
to perform the required operation when 
loaded normally, and if we take the 
trouble to investigate matters we wil] 
find that the losses due to overload are 
always represented by the generation of 
useless heat. As before mentioned, heat 
generated by friction may help keep 
things warm, and may thus be thought 
not entirely useless, but the fact is that 
heat for keeping the temperature of a 
mill at a satisfactory point in cold weath- 
er can be had at a cost so much more 
attractive that it is genuinely wasteful 
to use frictional heat strictly for that 
purpose. 

There are often heavy frictional losses 
in machines in good condition and car- 
rying only normal loads, if they are 
driven by belts and the belts are not in 
the best of condition or the drives are 
not properly arranged. A belt that is 
too narrow to provide a sufficient number 
of square inches for traction will slip 
excessively unless it is kept abnormally 
tight. It has already been noted that 
tight belts cause excessive pressure be- 
tween journals and bearings, resulting 
in excessive friction and the generation 
of excessive heat. Also, even when a 
belt is wide the tractive surface may be 
insufficient if one of the pulleys is too 
small in diameter. 

Another fault that is very common 
in both feed mills and flour mills—prob- 
ably more common in small mills than in 
large ones—is poor condition of belts due 
to the presence of dirt on their surfaces 
or to stiffness caused by the absence of 
lubricant in belts made of leather. It 
has been questioned whether it is proper 
to speak of the “friction” between the 
surface of a belt and the surface of its 
pulleys unless the degree of slippage is 
meant, but engineers use the term, “co- 
efficient of friction,’ in measuring the 
resistance offered to slippage when there 
is a tendency for one surface held against 
another surface to resist a slipping move- 
If the resistance to the movement 
is great enough to prevent slippage it 
means that the co-efficient of friction be- 
tween the two surfaces held together by 
a certain force is high enough. If slip- 
ping does occur between the two sur- 
faces, the co-efficient of friction is not 
high enough. 

The property that permits a pulley to 
drive a belt or a belt to drive a pulley is 
the same property that permits a |oco- 
motive drive wheel to move a train or the 
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A. E. BAXTER ENGINEERING CO. 


Designers and Engineers for Mills, Elevators 
and Feed Mills 
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tires of a motor car to move the car. 
The locomotive drive is steel against 
steel, and the drive of an automobile is 
rubber against an earth road or pave- 
ment of some kind. Pulley and belt 
drives are very diverse, and may be 
leather against iron or wood or paper, 
or against leather when pulleys are faced 
with leather. They may be rubber fabric, 
plain woven cotton fabric, or fabric filled 
with some kind of compound against any 
of the pulley surfaces mentioned above. 
It is when a belt of any kind or a pulley 
of any kind is covered with some foreign 
material, such as hardened paste made of 
dust and some other material—or soap 
or resin or a gummy belt dressing—that 
tractive properties are lowered, and one 
of the greatest sources of power loss is 
caused by trying to keep traction up by 
increasing pressure instead of by clean- 
ing belts and pulleys. 
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T eeiniemettieinimenadl 
QUITE RIGHT 
Sergeant—If I cut a steak in two and 
then cut the halves in two, what do I 
get? : 
Rookie—Quarters. 
Sergeant—Right. And then again? 
Rookie—Kighths. 
Sergeant—Right. 
Rookie—Sixteenths. 
Sergeant—Right. Now once more. 
Rookie—Hash! 
¥ ¥ 
EASY 
Waiter—And how did you find the 
apple pie? 
Diner—Oh, I moved the cheese over 
and there it was. 


And again? 


¥ ¥ 
MOTHER LOVE 
Customer—Say, waiter is this an in- 
cubator chicken? 
Waiter—I don’t know, sir. Why? 
Customer—It must be. No chicken 
with a mother could have gotten this 
tough. 
¥ 
OBSERVANT 
Golfer (hopefully)—Notice any im- 
provement since last year? 
Caddy—Had your clubs shined up, 
haven’t you? 
¥ ¥. 
AH, YOUTH 
An old man of 96 was being wheeled 
down the boardwalk at Atlantic City 


MILLING PRODUCTION SECTION 


when he noticed a beautiful girl on the 
beach. He turned to the chair-pusher, 
heaved a sigh, and exclaimed: 
“Oh, to be 80 again!” 
¥ ¥ 
REASON ENOUGH 
“To what do you attribute your great 
age?” 
“To the fact that I was born so long 
ago.” 
v ¥ 
EMPTY 
“Yes, the bullet struck my head, went 
careening into space, and—” 
“How terrible! Did they get it out?” 
v ¥ 
TOO BAD 
“My boy friend isn’t a prize fighter 
any more since he suffered a lapse of 
memory.” 
“Poor boy! Amnesia?” 
“No, he forgot to duck.” 
v ¥ 
NICE PRESENT 
Groom—What is your father going 
to give us for our little home? 
Bride—Mother ! 
¥ ¥ 
HEAD START 
Officer—Men, in five minutes we are 
going to retreat to a more strategic 
position. 
Rookie—Can I start now? I’m a lit- 
tle lame. 
v ¥ 
PREPARED 
“Come on, Liz, there’s the air raid 
siren !” 
“Wait a second. I got to go back and 
get my false teeth.” 
“What do you think they’re dropping, 
sandwiches?” 
¥ ¥ 
SAVED 
“That colonel over there is ugly 
enough to scare a regiment of Japs.” 
“Do you know who I am, sir? I’m 
that colonel’s daughter!” 
“Do you know who I am?” 


“No.” 
“Thank the Lord!” 
¥ ¥ 
ECCENTRIC 


An ecéentric actor was strolling down 
Hollywood Boulevard on the hottest day 
of the year, nattily swathed in a heavy 
blue overcoat. An old lady tourist 
blinked, then asked: 

“Young man, why are you wearing 
that blue overcoat on a day like this?” 

“Because,” whispered the ham, “I look 
terrible in brown.” 
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SMALL DIMENSIONS! 


HIGH- 





HIGH- 


CAPACITY! 


HIGH - EFFICIENCY! 





“NIAGARA — 
GYRO-WHIP 
— SIFTER 


UNEQUALLED FoR 


FLOUR AND FEED 


REDRESSING—— 


FOR RELIEVING BOLTER SECTIONS, ELIMINATING REELS, 
HANDLING TAIL STOCKS. 


1 TO 4 SECTION UNITS! 


2— 8 SEPARATIONS PER SECTION. 


RICH MOND Ms. co. 





LOCKPORT, N. Y. 











® Increased Bolting 
Capacity 

®@ Last Longer 

® No Joint Wear 


®@ Made to Fit Any 
Square Sifter 


@ Immediate Delivery 
Ask for Particulars 


NOR-VELL SIEVE 





Some Reasons for the Wide Use of 


NOR-VELL Sieve Frames 
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WHERE WILL A FIREBUG 
STRIKE NEXT? 





A reward up to $500 will be paid by the Mill Mutual Fire 
Prevention Bureau for information leading to the arrest 
and conviction of any person or persons burning or at- 
tempting to burn any mill or elevator property insured 


in “THE MILL MUTUALS.” 


Report any evidence immediately to the 


MILL MUTUAL FIRE PREVENTION BUREAU 


400 W. MADISON STREET 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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Woven under Swiss 
Technical Supervision 


Durable and Uniform in, mesh 


THE SILK Or THe Future 





Representatives in Canada and U. S. A.— 


KIPP-KELLY, Ltd. 68 Higgins Avenue, WINNIPEG 
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for good Sc/f-Hising flours 


Use Columbia Flour Blend Sodium Bicarbonate—and you're sure of 
good self-rising flours. Good from the production angle because of its 
free-flowing properties and freedom from caking. Good from the 
consumer's angle because this blend of U.S. P. Sodium Bicarbonate 


is exceptionally pure. 
COLUMBIA FLOUR BLEND SODIUM BICARBONATE 


PITTSBURGH 
PLATE GLASS COMPANY 


COLUMBIA CHEMICAL DIVISION 
GRANT BUILDING 
Chicago - Boston - Cincinnati - Cleveland - Philadelphia 
St. Louis - New York - Minneapolis - Pittsburgh - Charlotte 


—, 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 








Flour Exchange 


The J.K. HOWIE CO. Minneapotis, Minn. 


SOLE DISTRIBUTOR IN THE NORTHWEST FOR 


GREENING WIRE CLOTH 


PROMPT SERVICE and SATISFACTION GUARANTEED 














INDUSTRIAL CHEMISTS 
Flour, Grain and Feed Analyses 
- THE - 

COLUMBUS LABORATORIES 
31 North State St. Chicago, Il. 


MILLO- Cae 


LINE OF FOOD INSECTICIDES 


————————— ' | >= 


CHEMICAL LABORATORIES, INC 








PAPER SACKS 
FOR MILLERS 
The Chatfield & Woods Sack Co. 


CINCINNATI, O. 





© GRAIN CLEANING MACHINERY ° 


HAAKY 


MANUFACTURING CO. 


509 Vandalia St. ST. PAUL, MINN. 














ROLL GRINDING 
and CORRUGATING 


Also NEW ROLLS for Sale 


TWIN CITY MACHINE Co. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
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THE WEEVIL-CIDE COMPANY — 


tO HICKORY ST. KANSAS CITY, MO. 


LABORATORY SERVICE 


Exclusively a Cereal Consulting 
and Control Laboratory for the 
Flour, Feedand Grain Industries. 


ST. JOSEPH TESTING LABORATORIES, Inc. 
Corby Bidg. St. Joseph, Mo. 








Buy and Sell 
Through 


WANT ADS 


MILLING PRODUCTION 











PAUL UHLMANN, President 


CHICAGO, ILL. e 


Members of the following Exchanges: 
Chicago Board of Trade 
Kansas City Board of Trade 
Minneapolis Chamber of C 
New York Produce Exchange 
Winnipeg Grain Exchange 
Duluth Board of Trade 
Fort Worth Grain and Cotton Exchange 
New York Rubber Exchange 
New York Coffee and Sugar Exchange 
New York Cotton Exchange 
New York Cocoa Exchange 








RICHARD UHLMANN, Vice President 


OPERATING 


KATY and WA BASH 
ELEVATORS 


Total Capacity 7,200,000 Bushels 


JACK A. BENJAMIN, ‘Secretary-Treasurer 


UHLMANN GRAIN COMPANY 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 


OFFICES: 
New York City 
Chicago, Tl. 
Kansas City, Mo. 
Enid, Okla. 

Fort Worth, Texas 
Amarillo, Texas 
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Answers to Questions on Page 16a 
1. a. The dry bulb (or ordinary) ther- 
mometer is not affected by evaporation. 
¥ ¥ 
2. b. Varying with its temperature, 
air is capable of holding only a certain 
maximum amount of water in the form 
of vapor. When it becomes saturated, 
its relative humidity is 100%. At 50% 
relative humidity it holds only half the 
amount of moisture it is capable of re- 
taining at the same temperature. 
v ¥ 
3. b. A wet bulb thermometer is an 
ordinary thermometer arranged so that 
the bulb is covered with a moist cloth 
or bag. Heat vaporizes the moisture 
and the reading on the scale is lower 
than it would be if a dry bulb thermom- 
eter were used to measure temperature 
under the same conditions. Comparison 
of wet bulb and dry bulb temperatures 
indicates relative humidity. 
¥ ¥ 
c. Air can hold less moisture at a 
low temperature than a high one. Dew 
point is reached when warm air is cooled 
beyond its capacity to hold the amount 
of moisture it originally contained in the 
form of vapor. Thus dew is formed on 
grass when moist, warm air comes in 
contact with the cooler earth. In a mill, 
the phenomenon is most noticeable when 
warm stock and air reach a spout the 
sides of which are cooler than the air 
and stock. Their temperature is low- 
ered, and moisture is condensed on the 
inside of the spout. 





5. a. Heat becomes latent when it is 
transformed to energy, as when water 
is expanded to vapor. The heat is there, 
but it is apparent by its activity and 
not by a dry bulb reading. 

¥ ¥ 

6. b. Sensib!e heat makes things hot— 
it is apparent to the senses. When it is 
transformed to energy, it becomes latent 
and is no longer measurable by the 
sense of “feel” or by a dry bulb ther- 
mometer. 

v ¥ 

7. b. A certain amount of heat is re- 
quired to raise the temperature of a 
given quantity of water. For the pur- 
poses of calculation, the amount neces- 
sary to increase the temperature of 1 
lb of water 1° on the Fahrenheit scale 
is called a British thermal unit, or Btu. 

¥ ¥ 

8. a. Condensation occurs when the 
temperature of air reaches the dew 
point. 

¥v ¥ 

9. a. Air is a mixture of a number 
of gases, principal of which are oxygen 
and nitrogen. 

¥ ¥ 

10. a. Freezing on a Centigrade ther- 
mometer is indicated by zero, boiling by 
100. A Fahrenheit thermometer indi- 
cates freezing at 32° above the Fahren- 
heit zero, and boiling at 212° above that 
point. The Centigrade thermometer is 
based upon the metric system. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LiFe 





COLORFUL 
Lovesick Hubby—Gee, but I’m blue 
when my wife leaves me. 
Henpecked Hubby—Gosh, I’m _ black 
and blue when my wife leaves me. 
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WE HAVE ENOUGH RECONDITIONED 
FLAT BELT PULLEYS TO MAKE 


30,000 FLAT V BELT 


DRIVES LIKE THIS 





A-B-C-D-E—V BELTS 


OF ALL SIZES IN STOCK 


TEUSCHER PULLEY & BELTING CO. 


204 DELMAR AVENUE ST. LOUIS, MO. 
CATALOG G ON REQUEST 


“The Test of Time Since ’99”’’ 


















PROTECT YOUR PLANT. 
AND FINISHED ED 


HAS PROVEN 100% EFFECTIVE 
CONTINUOUS PROCESS FOR 
DESTRUCTION OF INSECT 
INFESTATION IN ANY FREE 
FLOWING MATERIAL. 


Inexpensive — Easy to Operate 


RC el 





ENTOLETER DIVISION 
THE SAFETY CAR HEATING AND LIGHTING COMPANY, INC. 


230 PARK 


AVENUE 


NEW YORK. .N. Y 











STEINLITE . 
One-minute 
Moisture Tester 





ORDER YOUR f 
STEINLITE NOWe 


Materials used to build the Steinlite 

Moisture Tester are on the critical list. 

Immediate orders only will assure deliv- 

ery during 1943. 

“Headquarters” for Triers, Sieves, Scales 
. all Testing Equipment. 


Order now at. 











A CURE FOR ANY 
DUST PROBLEM! 


That's our story — and 


« WE STICK TO IT! 


SREP 


a 
THE DAY COMPANY 


2938 Pillsbury Avenue 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 











In Canada 
The Day Company of Canada, Ltd. 



















CENTRAL BAG & BuriaP Co 


IMPORTERS ANDO MANUFACTURERS 
OFFICE ano FACTORY: 4513-4525 SOUTH WESTERN BLVD. 


CHICAGO 
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AUTOMATIC SPRINKLERS AND WATCHMEN 


By C. M. Park 


Chief Engineer, Mill Mutual Fire Prevention Bureau 


NE night a few weeks ago, a 
QO watchman was making his reg- 

ular rounds through a large 
southwestern milling plant. When he 
reached the top of the cribbed eleva- 
tor, he noticed a peculiar odor. Flashing 
his light around, he became aware of a 
slight haze in the air. Deciding that the 
place was getting too dusty (the ma- 
chinery had been shut down for hours), 


he opened a couple of .windows for ven- 
tilation and then proceeded as usual to 
punch the watchclock at the remaining 
stations. 

Back at his headquarters in the boil- 
er room he was relaxing comfortably 
from the mental strain associated with 
his responsibility for the safety of the 
plant when he was suddenly and quite 
rudely disturbed by the jangling clamor 
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of the automatic sprinkler alarms. Not- 
ing from the indicator in the boiler room 
that the sprinkler valve in the cribbed 
elevator had tripped open, he made his 
way around the outside of the buildings 
to the sprinkler control valve and shut 
off the water. 

Sensing that something might be amiss, 
the watchman then entered the elevator 
to look around. When he reached the 
top, he found the area pretty well wet 
down. There was a strong odor of ex- 
tinguished fire in the air. The source of 
the disturbance proved to have been a 
large shaft bearing mounted on a post, 
and it was evident that there had been 
an up and coming blaze which might 
really have gone places if its career had 
not been cut short by the sprinklers. 

The fire was out dead, and the vicin- 
ity was thoroughly saturated when the 
watchman reached the top of the house, 





lished standards. 


DIABLEND 


Top Quality 


Malted Wheat Flour 


It is essential that your hard wheat 
flours bake consistently to your estab- 
But improper dias- 
tatic treatment can spoil your most 
careful wheat selection and milling 
methods. 


DIABLEND malted wheat flour as- 
sures you of uniform quality and 
quantity of diastatic action. 


Selected 
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but we shudder a little when we think 
of what might have happened if the 
watchman had managed to reach the 
sprinkler shut-off valve before the fire 
was entirely out. Another milling plant 
and a large supply of good milling wheat 
would have disappeared from our nation] 
picture. 

Of course, we pointed out to the man- 
agement of the plant that there might be 
some question regarding the competence 
—or even the intelligence—of a watch- 
man who would mistake smoke odor and 
smoke haze for dust, and who, without 
further investigation, would open win- 
dows to provide additional ventilation. 
Also, we mentioned that shutting off the 
water to the sprinklers before investigat- 
ing the cause of the trouble was about 
the most dangerous thing that could be 
done under any circumstances. 

The management, being interested in 
keeping the plant and remaining in busi- 
ness, accepted our criticisms as construc- 
tive and took effective steps to remedy 
the existing condition. 

The effectiveness of these steps was 
demonstrated within a month in the 
same cribbed elevator. One of the grain 
legs choked and the belt stopped, and 
before the trouble was discovered, the 
sprinklers had again gone into action. 
This time, however, the cause of the 
trouble was investigated and the en- 
ployees were absolutely sure the fire was 
out before the water to the sprinklers 
was shut off. It was found that the cup 
belt had burned in two, and had dropped 
down into the boot, but the sprinklers 
in the elevator head had opened, and 
had completely extinguished the fire be- 
fore it had had time to get outside of the 
leg. 

There is probably no employee more 
important in a milling plant than the 
watchman. 
sole charge of the property. He has 
the responsibility of protecting it not onl) 
against fire but against trespassers and 
against a variety of other unexyected 
hazards. 


While he is on duty, he is in 


It would seem obvious, there- 
fore, that a watchman should be hand- 
picked for the job. He should be intel- 
ligent and in first class physical condi- 
tion, and he should be of a type that can 
be depended on to_remain calm in an 
emergency. 

Most important of all, a watchman 
should receive careful instructions re- 
He should 


garding his responsibilities. 
have a thorough knowledge of il fire 
fighting equipment, and he should know 
exactly what to do in.case of fire or any 
other emergency. 

Every plant manager can _protitably 
give thought to the qualifications of his 
watchmen. They are insurance «ainst 
involuntary retirement from busin«ss. 


wheat is malted in our own malt plant 
under automatically controlled atmos- 
pheric conditions. DIABLEND is 
manufactured to a standard level of 
maltose, milled so it is free flowing 
for accurate feeding. 


We will provide samples for experimental work in 
your own laboratory, or you may send to us samples 
of your untreated flours for analysis. Maltose or 
gassing power analyses in our laboratory are free to 
DIABLEND users. Ask for a sample and quotation 
of DIABLEND today. 


B. A. ECKHART MILLING CO. 


1300 W. CARROLL 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


“The tolerance and response of flours 
to mechanical treatment, especic'ly i 
dough mixing, involves a definite «nd i 
herent flour property that deserv:< col 
sideration. Different varieties of wheat 
vary consistently in their behavior when 
subjected to prolonged high-spee’ mit 
ing. With moderate mixing, it 3 “ 
likely that flours milled from any of “ 
more prominent wheat varieties wil! break 
down. Under prolonged high-spe | mi- 
ing, however, some will break dow), mu h 
more rapidly than others. On th: other 
hand, some require considerabl, mor 
mizing than others to give optim«mst© 
sults.”—M. J. Blish. 
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OFFICES: Baltimore - Boston - Brooklyn - Buffalo - Charlotte 
Chicago - 
Norfolk 


Denver - Detroit - 
Oklahoma City - 





East Pepperell - Houston 


Omaha - 


MILLING PRODUCTION SECTION 





SERVING ON 
BOTH FRONTS 


ON THE WAR FRONT « 


Bemis Bags carry tons of food to 
our armed forces fighting on dis- 
tant shores...and in training in 
America. And Bemis factories are 
turning out sandbags, barrack bags, 
gun covers, tents, camouflage ma- 
terials and many other products for 
the war effort. 


*xON THE HOME FRONT 


Bemis Bags are helping deliver the 
tremendously stepped-up produc- 
tion of food and other materials 
normally shipped in bags. In addi- 
tion, they ate transporting success- 
fully scores of other products form- 
erly shipped in containers made from 
materials now unavailable or needed 
elsewhere in the war program. 


* 


Me 
* 
te 


We've taken on a big load of war work for Uncle 
Sam and his allies. Our thousands of expert em- 
ployees are working day and night producing 
bags and other materials essential to Victory. But 
with all this extra production, Bemis facilities 
and “know how” still enable us to meet the 
needs of our customers. 


BEMIS BRO. BAG CO. 


Peoria 





Memphis 


Indianapolis 


- Kansas City - Los Angeles - 


- Minneapolis - New Orleans - 


- St. Louis - Salina - Salt Lake City + San Francisco - 


Seattle - 





Louisville 
New York City 


Wichita 
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SOUND PRINCIPLES AND FINE CONSTRUCTION 
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Your 
Your-Light 
Separatio 


—_ 


ASSURE LONG-TERM SATISFACTION 





These days: it is more important than ever that every machine be dependable in op- 
eration. Vital production processes must be carried forward without delay or interrup- 
tion. That is why it is reassuring to know that your lighter-than-grain separations 
need cause you little worry if they are handled by Carter Duo-Aspirators. Here is 
a machine so ingeniously designed and soundly constructed that possibilities of mechani- 
cal trouble are at a minimum. Separations are made by air streams, under close, 
positive control. Operating principles are simple. Construction is wear resistant and 
sturdy. The machine is all-steel throughout; has double-row, self-aligning ball bear- 
ings that eliminate usual bearing troubles. In mills throughout the country, the Carter 
Duo-Aspirator is proving itself a most efficient and dependable method of aspiration. 
Yes, you can consider yourself lucky if you’re equipped with these great machines! 


680 Nineteenth Avenue N. E. 
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Si | WS 3 
If You’re Equipped with 
CARTER DUO-ASPIRATORS! 





e Sitting Pretty 0” 
er-than-Grain 
n for Many 


Years to Come * 











$€ GOOD LUCK CHARMS 
THE 4-LEAF CLOVER 


The superstition that the finding of a four-leaf clove: 
means good luck is very old. Some say the belie! 
originated with sun worshippers or druids. Other: 
say it originated from the fact that the four-lea‘ 
clover resembles the Christian cross. In 1620, Sir 
John Melton wrote: “If a man, walking in the fields. 
find any four-leaved grass, he shall in a smal! 
while find some good thing.” 








HART-CARTER COMPANY 


Minneapolis, Minnesota 
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COMMENT ON WEIGHT CHANGES 

§ time and discussion afford millers and members 
fA of the flour trade a nearer view of the approach- 
ing up-ending of long-established trade customs by 
the change from barrels to hundredweights as pack- 
aging and sale units for flour, the epochal nature of 
the event is emphasized. 

There is, so far as we are aware, no record of when 
the 196-pound barrel became the standard package 
and sale unit for flour in this country. The weight 
itself, as is well known, is British—the square of the 
English 14-pound “stone.” The stone itself, however, 
originated in Central Europe, where it long since was 
abandoned as a unit of weight. Curiously, although 
the British stone was the parent of the flour barrel, 
the barrel unit never, to our knowledge, was used in 
England. Nevertheless, the British flour sale unit 
of a 280-pound sack also obviously derives from the 
4pound stone. Yet the 280-pound sack is rarely 
used as an actual container, just as in this country 
the wooden barrel of 196 pounds of flour is rarely used. 

Now we find that the traditional 196-pound bar- 
rel, already with a confused, although by no means 
ignoble, ancestry and the very name of which is in 
some sense a misnomer, apparently is soon to yield 
to the march of time and circumstance. It will, of 
course, live not only in memory but also long survive 
to make infinite trouble for statisticians, census com- 
pilers and numberless others—including trade publi- 
cations—for years on end. The whole body of data 
pertaining to milling will, for any sort of comparative 
purposes, have to be recomputed to accommodate the 
odd measure of 196 pounds to the new measure of 
100 pounds. 

Presumably also all of the milling capacity figures 
will have to be changed from units of barrels to 
units of sacks, as in England, where all capacities are 
stated in terms of 280-pound sacks, not, as here, per 
day, but on per hour basis. There may be some satis- 
faction in this change for millers who have a fond- 
ness for big “letterhead” capacity ratings, since little 
britches with a 50-bdrrel mill will instantly become 
middle-size britches with a rating of 100 sacks daily 
capacity. 

We have heard some unofficial discussion as to how 
this change, when it comes, will affect dues to millers’ 
associations and one thing and another, but at the 
moment we feel disinclined to go into this because 
we have friends on both sides. We are, indeed, con- 
siderably more concerned with our own prospective 
task of reporting flour production from week to week 
and annually, and with just how we are going to 
make all of these data for earlier years over into 
understandable figures for comparative purposes. Just 
now, we took a slant at our annual statistical publica- 
tion, Tue NorruwesterN Mirren AtmMaNnack, and 
wondered how it could be made over, considering the 
manpower shortage and one thing and another. 

Coming somewhat nearer to the immediate situa- 
tion as it soon will affect millers, we find them chiefly 
disturbed by the problem of the old sack residue, the 
enormous quantities of branded and weight-marked 
packages now in stock and certain to be on hand as of 
April 1, or even, should the expected time tolerance 
be granted, a month, two months or even many months 
later. Many of these packages doubtless can be used 
by mere revision of the weight marks, but great quan- 
tities cannot be used at all hecause of the physical 
Impossibility of filling them with one or two more 
pounds of flour and securing a satisfactory closing. 
It Seems reasonable, however, to anticipate the grant- 
ing of sufficient accommodation to enable use of these 
old containers, since otherwise the economy purpose 
of the order would be defeated at the start. 

; Next in present concern to both millers and their 
tors is the certain disturbance to hundreds of 
customs in the use of favorite small packages, 
many of them of inexplicably odd weights. While 
it is agreed that the ultimate disappearance of all of 
these trick packages will be of benefit alike to millers 
and handlers, the turn-over period is certain to offer 
* multiplicity of difficulties and annoyances. This 
‘pplies equally to millers’ old stocks of both mill and 
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BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


“Immortal patriots, rise once more! 
Defend your rights, defend your shore; 
Let no rude foe, with impious hand, 
Invade the shrine where sacred lies 
Of toil and blood the well-earned prize; 
While offering peace, sincere and just, 
In heaven we place a manly trust, 
That truth and justice will prevail, 
And every scheme of bondage fail.” 


—From “Hail Columbia” by Joseph Hopkinson. 


* * * * + * 





private branded containers and to the considerable 
inventories of fraction-of-barrel packages of flour 
which dealers will have on hand. Happily, these 
troubles are likely to be of brief duration. 

Another just-around-the-corner problem, one which 
conceivably may be somewhat difficult of solution, is 
the unavoidable conflict between the mere wartime 
directive and the long-time and perfectly specific 
statutes of many states not only defining package sizes 
but providing fines and even a term in the brig for 
those who fudge the rules by so much as the thick- 
ness of a hair. While it appears to be generally 
accepted that the war emergency powers granted to 
the President are sufficient to enable him to sweep 
aside such trifles as package and weight laws, some 
of the state officials, especially in the South, have 
indicated their indisposition so to be swept aside, 
even are reported to be polishing up their stars of 
office in preparation for the contest. 

Applicable also to this situation is the apparently 
general acceptance of the idea that Congress has 
over-all authority in this matter of package weights 
without regard to state enactments, because among 
the powers granted it under the Constitution is to 
“fix the standard of weights and measures.” Being 
unlettered in the law, we yet suggest that a lay read- 
ing of this particularly enumerated power makes it 
seem to refer to the determination of what shall be 
a pound and a quart and a pennyweight, and not to 
how many of these units shall be put into a barrel, 
or a package or a bottle. Congress fixed the length 
of a yard, and there is somewhere a glass or other 
kind of bar unaffected by heat to make sure that no 
one ever shall play tricks with the will of Congress. 
Yet this does not mean that a bolt of cloth shall be 
only so many of these units long or wide. It will, 
of course, be altogether agreeable if this ‘authority 
shall be found to exist or if state package constabu- 
laries decide not to kick up their heels, but we sug- 
gest that the point is controversial. People are now- 
adays willing and eager to yield all things toward 
the winning of the war, but the question of whether 
politicians, especially those in office, rate definitely as 
“people” is itself debatable. 

Progressing from these speculations. and conjec- 
tures to the nearer realism of the situation, we find 
that millers and their distribution agencies are virtu- 
ally of one mind in the matter of desirability of the 
change from the considerable confusion of the barrel 
and its fractions to the simpler and more orderly 
system which will result from the hundredweight unit. 
While long-time custom has served to make the barrel 
unit familiar and simply a part of the day’s work, 
considered objectively it is revealed as a completely 
stupid system, with nothing to argue its indefinite 
continuance. 

This point of indefinite continuance is, by the way, 
one that cannot safely be overlooked on its own ac- 








count, 
from the great horn of plenty of administrative au- 
thority. These authorities, in turn, exist only by sur- 
renders of powers by Congress, nearly all, if not all, 
of them for definitely stated periods, usually for the 
duration or for a specified interval following the peace. 
Thus, when these alphabetical organizations come to 
the end of their authorities, so also do all of their 
works and directives. What confusions will at that 
time arise no man is sufficiently wise to forecast. Yet 
there will be confusions and very great need for re- 
visions and adjustments. 


These present orders and directives all issue 


This leads directly to the thought that millers 
should not be too dilatory in seeing that this new 
system of package and sale unit weights be not left 
to the fortunes of peace but should be protected and 
made permanent by appropriate legislation, both by 
federal laws and, by orderly process, those of the 
several states. 


x kk * 


RUMORS 

WE do not know if it is some sort of outcropping 

from the war itself or merely the current over- 
eagerness of many people to be on the inside “know” 
of all things, but there recently has been something 
in the nature of a spring rise in the flow of rumors 
about virtually numberless combinations of one kind 
and another in the milling industry. 

Casually and idly running over the rumors float- 
ing about as inconsequentially and irresponsibly as 
gnats in the air, we discovered that not one of the 
larger milling establishments in the country, save the 
biggest one of all, but what just now is included in 
some fisherman’s tale of what he knows or saw with 
his own eyes or measured by the mark on the side of 
the boat. From these larger combinations-in-prospect, 
we drifted down into the lower brackets of size and 
importance and their rumored involvement in grandiose 
plans for making big ones out of little ones. 

Our curiosity in such matters always is limited, so 
that we have not speered and pried to discover what, 
if any, truth there may be in this flood of gossip. 
For all we know, much or even the whole of it may 
be true as gospel. Our capacity to believe, however, 
is constantly restrained by the fact that in several 
instances a single concern may be involved in several 
“take my word for it” combinations, an obvious im- 
possibility unless on the off chance that all of the tips 
from the horse’s own mouth may be true and all of 
the mills of the country to become as one. 

We also are disposed to doubt certain of the tales 
of giants soon to sprout from the newly fertile fields 
of milling because of their obvious absurdity from 
every practical and reasonable point of view. Com- 
binations in other and more halcyon days chiefly 
sprang from somebody’s urge to make a quick killing 
by the stock peddling route. This was true even in 
the milling industry, and it took long and bitter years 
to bury the dead resulting from some of those foolish 
adventures in attempting to apply high finance to the 
comparatively simple business of flour milling, in which 
the results of processing are the smallest fraction 
of the gross turnover and competition widespread and 
completely uncontrolled. 

The only other practical reason for consolidations 
of flour mills is the result of capable and successful 
operation earning the need for larger production. 
This process goes along more or less continuously, as 
evidenced by several recent purchases of milling prop- 
erties by larger companies with the proved ability to 
operate them more successfully than their previous 
owners. This is a normal and orderly process, and 
has a tendency to stabilize the whole industry. 

That is not the case with many of these “dream” 
combinations now being idly tossed about on the 
tongues of gossip. Yet, as we already have suggested, 
they may all be true for all we know. Our own 
observation in the matter is that if some of the funny 
ones now being discussed ever materialize, there will 
some day be a new crop of wounded to be taken care 
of, even a harvest of dead to be burned on the pyres 
of broken hopes. 
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CANADA’S ROLE AS A FOOD PRODUCER 


Toronto, ONt.—The parliament of Canada is now launched upon its session 
for the year 1943 and already it is clear that a new spirit is abroad among its mem- 
The ing speech 


bers. r g have been of the highest order, in contrast with those 





of a year ago when an atmosphere of frustration and bewilderment was all too clear. 
In the meantime, members of both houses must have been doing a lot of hard think- 
ing on the subject of Canadian public affairs with the result that they now manifest 
an earnest desire to get on with the parliamentary job and to do as good work on 
this particular home front as Canadian armed forces are doing in the theaters of war 
where they have been called upon to serve. 

One of the really big questions which must be dealt with at this session is that 
relating to the production of foodstuffs for war purposes. Canada has been in the 
forefront of those countries which are providing for the needs of the allied peoples 
in the way of cereal and animal products. Fortunately, this country was blessed with 
a large surplus of wheat when the war broke out and has since been favored with 
bumper crops of all the grains. So much has this been the case that the acreage 
under wheat had to be reduced last year and will be again this year, the land being 
turned to other and more urgent uses. Meats and dairy products will be stressed 
as never before and this means that the farm production program will be widely 
changed. In all of this the farm population of all provinces are deeply interested 
and are having a good deal to say, not all of it favorable to the existing govern- 
mental procedure. Members of the House of Commons have already pointed out 
that farming is by all odds the most poorly paid industry in Canada and has had the 
least benefit of any in the better prices resulting from war. One member stated in 
the House that while prices for commodities in Canada are now 30% higher than 
they were in 1939 farm products are only 15% higher. The argument on this subject 
is that farmers are entitled to share in the benefits of higher prices and that they 
cannot carry on for another year under existing conditions. Accordingly, parliament 
is being urged to redress this grievance and at the same time to put farming in a 
position as regards labor to produce on a scale adequate to the war needs. 

So far as the processing of farm products is concerned this country is already 
on a capacity scale. 
capable of doing with its present capacity. Many in the industry know that their 
plants are now showing unmistakable signs of wear and tear, which means that pro- 
vision for replacements and for the construction of new plants must somehow be 
made. So far the government at Ottawa has turned a cold shoulder to suggestions 
that flour mills should be allowed to accumulate from current earnings the where- 
withal to provide new capacity against the day when with the war over all the world 
will be clamoring for immediate shipments of flour. Perhaps, the new parliamentary 
spirit to which reference has been made will insist on a policy at Ottawa to permit, 
even this far in advance of peace, foresighted provision for another great forward 
movement in the milling industry. Something like this happened during and afte: 
the last war and was afterwards wrecked on the great barriers to international trade 
which grew out of the selfishness which crept into the peace terms then made. No 
such mistakes are likely this time. 





CANADA’S DECEMBER FLOUR 
OUTPUT AT ALL-TIME HIGH 


‘Toronto, Ont.—The Bureau of Statis- 


CANADA LOOKS FOR HEAVY 
FLOUR DEMAND IN ORIENT 


Toronto, Ont,—Canadian attention is 
being called to the fact that even before 
the war is over this country will be 
called upon to supply great quantities of 
flour to China and Russia via the Pacific 
route and along with this statement of 
possibilities it is also pointed out that 
some modification of existing Canadian 
laws and regulations governing trade of 
that kind should be worked out in ample 
time for use when the expected demand 
for flour springs up. The Canadian mill- 
ing industry is also being advised to be 
ready for the new dispensation of pros- 
perity which_the opening of such mar- 
kets in Asia will bring about. 


tics has just released its figures showing 
production of flour by Canadian mills in 
the month of December and for the cal- 
endar year ending with that month. De- 
cember reached an all-time high of 2,062,- 
835 bbls against 1,577,169 bbls in the 
same month of 1941. Total production 
in the 1942 calendar year reached 20,- 
760,396 bbls as compared with 20,471,347 
bbls in 1941. 

The foregoing figures show that Can- 
ada is now back to a production basis 
in regard to flour which compares with 
her best showing of the past. During 
the last war period her capacity was 





Flour milling, for instance, has reached the peak of what it is ’ 


greater than it is now, which makes the 
present showing all the more remarkable. 
Capacity actually in operation at 


present is approximately 90,000 bbls per 
day, whereas in the comparable year of 
last war the rated capacity for Canada 
was 115,000 bbls, 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 





WHEAT QUOTA ADJUSTMENT 
Winnirec, Man.—Any producer in 
western Canada having a 1942-43 Cana- 
dian Wheat Board permit book contain- 
ing an authorized wheat acreage may 
make application to the quota depart- 








ment of the Canadian Wheat Board, re- 
questing permission to deliver old wheat 
in place of delivering the same number 
of bushels produced and threshed in the 
crop year 1942-43, which wheat has been 
lowered by frost or other conditions. 
This privilege will not be extended to 
those producers who have not threshed. 
The privileges extended to producers 
whose grain is unthreshed were covered 
in previous wheat board instructions to 
the trade. 








BREAD 18 THE STAFF OF LIFE 


CANADA CIRCULATES LIST 
OF BLACKLISTED COMPANIES 
Toronto, Ont.—The government of 
Canada is circulating a list of firms and 
individuals in other countries who have 
been blacklisted in Canada. It does not 
follow that all of these have been con- 
victed of trading with the enemy but 
the circumstances are such that trading 
concerns in Canada are asked not to sell 
Canadian products to those 
blacklist without first getting permission 
to do so from Ottawa. 


on this 


There are something over 12,000 names 
on this list. Many of these people are 
located in countries far removed from 
any scene of hostilities but their con- 
nections or racial origins are such as 
Several thousands 
of them are in South America. 

Flour is one of the Canadian com- 
modities most sought after by inter- 
mediaries of this kind. 


to create suspicion. 
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AUTHORIZED WHEAT ACREAGE 
UNCHANGED FOR 1943-1944 
Winnipec, Man.—The seeded wheat 
acreage in western Canada this year will 
have no bearing on 1943-44 delivery quo- 
tas, as marketings of wheat will be re- 
stricted to 14 bus per authorized acre. 
The authorized acreage is that shown in 
each producer’s 1942-43 permit book, and 
will remain identical for 1943-44. This 
was revealed in a Canadian Wheat Board 
statement clarifying many points deal- 
ing with Canada’s 1943-44 grain policy. 
All producers who seeded no wheat 
in 1942 and consequently hold “nil” per- 
mits in 1942-43, will have their author- 
ized acreage shown in 1943-44 permit 
books. In other words, the fact that 
producers seeded no wheat in 1942 will 
not affect their position in 1943-44. 
The total authorized acreage for wheat 
delivery purposes in the West amounts 
to about 20,000,000 acres. Therefore, if 
all farms are covered by 1943-44 permit 
books, and if all farms market 14 bus 
per authorized acre, total marketings in 
the West will be about 280,000,000 bus. 
In the present crop year, 1942-43, mar- 
ketings are restricted to 280,000,000 bus. 


———"BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE———— 


CROP FAILURE PAYMENTS UP 
Winnirec, Man.—Emergency year 
and crop failure payments under the 
Prairie Farm Assistance Act during 1941 
amounted to $15,419,587, as compared 
with $6,712,201 in 1940. 


aT 


John I. McFarland, 
One-Time Canadian 
Wheat Czar, Is Dead 


Vancouver, B. C.—John I. McFarland, 
who in 1930 was called upon to head the 
Central Selling Agency of the Canadian 
Wheat Pools and to tackle Canada’s 
wheat surplus problem, died here on 
Feb. 6. He was 69 years old and had 
been under treatment for several days 
for a heart ailment. 

Mr. McFarland was a former president 
of the Alberta Pacific Grain (o. In 
addition to his grain interests he was 
closely associated with the Turner Val- 
ley oil field and headed several con- 
panies. His first lessons in the grain 
trade were learned from a bookkeeper's 
stool. Born in Halton County, Ont., in 
1873, he rose step by step to control 
Canada’s wheat policy during the eco- 
nomic depression years. In 1898 he an- 
swered the call of the West and went to 
Winnipeg and later to Alberta, where he 
became an important cog in the small 
machinery of the Calgary &  \lberta 
Grain Co., the nucleus of which was 
single elevator which the youthful Me- 
Farland operated 
South Edmonton. Gradually others were 
added and Mr. McFarland became presi- 
dent of its extending operation. In 1912 
he effected an amalgamation between 
his company and the Alberta 
Elevator Co. to form the Alberta Pacific 
Grain Co. The new company had 13 
country elevators with the Globe Eleva- 
tor Co. at Calgary operating the stor- 
age elevator. The latter company was 
absorbed by the Alberta Pacific quickly. 

Under the McFarland policy, the new 
company prospered. Its elevators  in- 
creased, new storage elevators were 
added throughout the West and when 
Mr. McFarland sold his interests in 1926 
the company had 301 country elevators 
scattered throughout Manitoba, Sas 
katchewan and Alberta. 


in Strathcona, now 


Pacific 





BREAD 18 THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


CANADA’S WHEAT VISIBLE 
463,500,009 BUS ON FEB. ! 


Winnirec, Man.—Canada’s wheat vis, 


ible supply in all positions at the end o! 
January totaled 463,500,000 bus, or some 
26,700,000 bus less than the correspond- 
ing figure a year ago. Almost half, o 
roughly 220,700,000 bus, was located in 
country elevators in western Cana‘!a and 
97,500,000 bus at the Canadian Lake- 
head. Stocks of wheat east of Fort Wil 
liam and Port Arthur totaled slightly 
more than 93,000,000 bus, including about 
16,500,000 bus at United States ports: 





BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE——— 
TRAFFIC CONDITIONS UNSET1 LED 
Toronto, Ont.—Traffic conditions ™ 

Canada are still unsettled and most 

bad. The railways are a month behind 


_ with their grain shipments from the he#é 


of the lakes and this is also true of the 
movement of flour and feed in (ntarl? 
and other eastern provinces. 
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BRITISH BAKERS GET CUT 
IN THEIR BREAD SUBSIDY 


Lonpon, Eno.—The British Ministry 
of Food and the National Association of 
Master Bakers, Confectioners and Cater- 
ers have agreed on a withdrawal of the 
temporary, additional subsidy of 48c 
per 280 Ibs on the first eight sacks of 
four used by the baker in the produc- 
tion of bread weekly. 

Bakers will continue to receive the 
basic subsidy of 5s per 280 lbs, which 
is paid them on all flour used in the 
production of bread to adjust the differ- 
ence between the price of bread and the 
price of flour. The additional temporary 
subsidy (just withdrawn) was allowed in 
order to help the many thousand small 
bakers, who claimed that they were left 
without sufficient profit on their bread 
production at the prices fixed by the 
Ministry of Food for flour and bread. 
However, it appeared from a cost inves- 
tigation that this claim could not be up- 
held by the majority of small bakers. 

The present price of bread is 51/,c for 
1-Ib, 9c for 2-lb and 18c for 4-lb loaf. 
In sparsely populated and rural districts 
where delivery is necessary, a slightly 
higher price may be charged. 

According to recent figures, the sub- 
sidies on flour, bread, oatmeal and feeds 
totaled $200,000,000 in July, 1942. 

BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
BARLEY IN THE BRITISH LOAF 

Lonnon, Eno.—On Jan. 17 the pro- 
portion of white flour permitted in British 
bread was reduced to 1214%, and the 
proposed admixture of barley is not far 
off. An order was issued by the Minis- 
try of Food on Jan. 3 requiring im- 
mediately one third of the barley pur- 
chased from growers to be offered to the 
Ministry for use in the manufacture of 
flour. Further admixtures, such as po- 
tato flour, oats and rye, may also be 
made compulsory within the next few 








THAMES WATER FOR U. S. 
CHRISTENING 


Lonvon, ENG.—A strange request 
was received by the Port of London 
recently through a government de- 
partment. It was an urgent demand 
from America for a bottle of Thames 
water for use at the launching of a 
new vessel in a United States ship- 
yard. A wine bottle was filled with 
tidal water from the Pool (the 
Stretch of river between London 
Bridge and the Tower Bridge). Then 
the bottle was appropriately labeled 
and flown to America with the fol- 
lowing message from the chairman of 
the Port of London Authority, the 
Right Honorable Thomas Wiles (of 
Joseph Wiles & Son, Ltd., grain and 
flour importers of London): “I have 
seen America at work and visited 
her ports and I know that BY 
SHIPS—and with the wholehearted 
help of America—Britain will live.” 





SS 


months or even weeks. Thus millers and 
bakers are faced with some new prob- 
lems which will call forth all their in- 
genuity to overcome. 
however, present a united front in their 
determination to maintain the quality 
of their flour and bread at the highest 
possible level under the circumstances. 


Both industries, 





———“BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


TRIBUTE TO AMERICAN TROOPS 

Lonpon, Ene.—An Australian miller, 
J. Cadwallader, of Mungo Scott, Pty., 
Ltd., writing from Sydney, pays high 
tribute to the American troops stationed 
there. He says: 

“Large forces of Americans have ar- 
rived in Australia and there is no need 
for us to tell you how welcome they 


The Americans are a well disci- 
plined body of men and get on very 
well with the Australians. They are 
not at all like the conception one gains 
of Americans from the ‘talkies,’ when 
one imagines most of them to be loud 
and boastful. The forces here are not 
at all like that, and their demeanor, 
generally, has been extremely good, with 
the result that the relationship between 
the Australian public and the Ameri- 
can troops here could hardly be better.” 

Mr. Cadwallader says such commodi- 
ties as rice, sago and tapioca are not 
available to the public in Australia, the 
whole of the supply being reserved for 
the armed forces—this in spite of the 
fact that Australia, pre-war, had an 
exportable surplus of rice. 


are. 





A FLOUR MILLING STUDENT 
IN ARMS 


Lonvon, ENG.—Milling, of Liver- 
pool, tells the story of a correspon- 
dence course milling student who 
gained a first-class final certificate 
while serving with the Middle East 
Forces. His studying had to be done 
many times by candle light and amid 
the many disturbances of war. This 
aspiring young miller is E. Bain, who 
previous to his joining the Army 
was in the employ of the milling 
firm of H. & W. Ibbotson, Sheffield, 
Yorkshire.. He joined Milling’s 
correspondence course in 1939 and 
obtained a first-class intermediate 
certificate in 1940. 





British Trade 
Wheat and 


Lonpon, Eno.—Two of the leading 
English trade journals, Milling of Liver- 
pool and the London Corn Trade Cir- 
dealt editorially 
postwar prospects of the wheat and 
flour trades, stressing the importance of 
The 


articles were doubtless inspired by nu- 


cular, recently with 


a return to private enterprise. 


merous discussions that are taking place 
these days in respect to postwar social 
and economic conditions. 

The discussions on postwar business 
prospects disclose various points of view. 
We are told, says Milling, that national 
expenditure exceeds national income to 
such a stupendous extent that we must 
look forward not to easier but to harder 
times and, also, to a prolonged period 
Others, continues Milling, 
maintain that there will be no more ex- 
tremes of wealth and poverty; that 
wages, hours of labor, housing and social 
conditions generally will be so adjusted 
that everyone will be able to live hap- 
pily and comfortably, if not generously. 

Then there are many who hold the 
opinion that private enterprise, if it is 
permitted to exist at all, will be on a 
very limited scale and it is compara- 
tively rare to hear anyone defend pri- 
vate enterprise. Sir Francis Joseph, an 
economist of high repute and one of 
Britain’s leading business men and in- 
dustrialists, is one of the exceptions to 
this rule. Milling refers to a recent 
statement by him that there is no real 
difference between “wages” and “profits” 
and that the best way a government 
can act is to inspire private enterprise 
to beat past records. This assures the 
government of taxes, which will main- 
tain social services and help distressed 
nations to get to work again after the 
war. The acid test, he contends, is: 
Does the government do the job better 
and cheaper than private enterprise? 

“Nations,” said Sir Francis, “are sub- 
ject to the same laws as individuals or 
firms. You must balance your budget. 


of control. 


Press Calls for Private 
Flour Business After War 


If not, your credit abroad will suffer 
and your money will buy less.” 

As a further evidence of his belief 
in private enterprise Sir Francis ex- 
pressed the opinion that it would be the 
most likely means of preventing chaos 
during the time governments are trying 
to reach an agreement. 

London Corn Circular in its editorial 
refers to the large body of men—im- 
porters, brokers and _  others—whose 
means of livelihood, prior to the war, 
depended on the import of grain, flour 
and allied commodities both for human 
food and animal feeding. As matters 
now stand these men are mainly em- 
ployed in various capacities by the Min- 
istry of Food, and, as far as the future 
is concerned, can only live in hope. 

“Their position,” says Corn Trade 
Circular, is different from that of the 
flour millers. It is quite possible that 
the government, in considering its war- 
time plans before September, 1939, reck- 
oned on its becoming necessary to dis- 
pense with the importation from abroad 
of most, if not all, animal feedingstuffs, 
but it never reckoned on this country 
being able to get on without any im- 
ports of breadstuffs. The nation’s bread 
supply had to be secured and the means 
of insuring it had to be provided. The 
flour milling industry become automat- 
ically part of the national ma- 
chinery. The government might have 
treated milling as it did the manufac- 
ture of guns, airplanes, warships, etc., 
and have allowed the mills to continue 
without being state controlled, but while 
the mill owners continue to operate the 
mills with their staffs they are only 
permitted to produce flour according to 
the controlling ministry’s directions, both 
as regards quantity and type.  Criti- 
cism has been leveled at the millers both 
inside and outside parliament, which 
criticism might have been silenced ef- 
fectively by the Ministry of Food.” 

London Corn Trade Circular recalls 
particularly one remark in this connec- 
tion, namely, that millers should be re- 


war 


minded it is only a step to nationaliza- 
tion of the industry. It says: 

“We should like to introduce the indi- 
vidual who made the observation to a 
few of the millers known to us on Mark 
Lane and let him discuss the subject 
with them. He would go home feeling 
a wiser chastened man. Such 
critics usually have only a limited knowl- 
edge of the subject. For instance, one 
politician, speaking in favor of the 
banks being nationalized, described bank- 
ing as ‘a simple, straightforward busi- 
ness and highly profitable” It may be 
that some of these people really believe 
that if industry, commerce, banking, in- 
surance, etc., were state owned, it would 
bring untold benefit to their fellow men. 
Let them ascertain the views of the 
workers who are employed in running 
the businesses before they begin to in- 
stitute such changes.” 

Continuing the subject, London Corn 
Trade Circular says: “In the grain trade 
both masters and employees are anxious 
to see the business restored to its right- 
ful owners. Lord Forres, director of 
the large grain importing firm of Bal- 
four, Williamson & Co., Ltd., recently 
publicly expressed the opinion that state 
control over trade would continue for 
some time after the war, but it was 
hoped it would gradually be diminished 
so that the initiative and individualism 
of the British character might 
again come into play.” 

Lord Forres’ view is held by other 
leading grain merchants and importers, 
one of the largest of whom recently ex- 
pressed the belief that the grain trade 
would be decontrolled within a year 
after the cessation of the war and pri- 
vate trading resumed on a large scale. 
Flour importers, on the other hand, 
think it may be about five years before 
their trade is decontrolled, but if rapid 
decontrol happens in one case so it may 
in the other. The very exigencies of 
the demand may make it desirable that 
private trading be resumed, as a means 
of preventing chaos. 
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FROM THE MANAGING EDITOR’S SIFTER 
By Carroll K. Michener = 
AMERICA DISCOVERS BREAD.- at least half gave instructions on how advertised a new loaf, attributing easier _ tial paper uses going to be curtailed? 
Takes a silly little thing, often, to put — to slice bread most effectively. slicing to a new broader pan giving . Now we have the answer. Down 
a big thing over. Enrichment—most The major theme was “Blank’s Bread wider top and bottom baking surfaces. go certain paper products by substantial 
colossal thing that has happened to the Slices Easier,” and many bakers told Several bakers, among them the Gor- cuts, and out entirely go such things 
staff of life in modern times—didn’t do their customers that the new unsliced don Baking Co., pointed out that home- these: scrapbooks, aprons, pie collars and 
it. And now comes the slicing absurdity, loaves would be a little more compact sliced bread stays fresher anyway, and cake circles, bird cage bottoms, beer 
with all its attendant uproar, and pours and less soft to the touch than Dennen that bakery slicing is chiefly a conven- coasters, doilies, finger bowl liners, shirt 
more spotlight upon bread, with conse- ere yer as fresh. In unique “reason lence which has to be given up to help bands and all sorts of other shirt-sus. 
quent bigger bread business, than even why advertising copy, the General Bak- win the war. taining and displaying gadgets, advertis. 
the most high-powered advertising talk ing Co. illustrated a tapos of dough ready " *» ing novelties such as streamers for win. 
for the oven and attributed the easier : : 
about all of the real and some of the aati * ton taal e There appears to be some tendency dow display and decoration, garlands, ser. 
, 7 : “ ‘ go ond bread to “controlled cor : 
fancy reasons for eating more of man’s rising.” creeping into enrichment advertising for pentines, horns, hats, flower pot covers, 
best and cheapest food. America, at (tess teiiis cnn inte te ten competitive claims on the amount of artificial flowers, confetti, poker chips, ” 
: , , iscov ad! : : . f + ht . A P “a : 
last, may really have discovered bread! nigh” the edvertionment call, “tn ccdes enriching ingredients used. Quite a few ete. These and other similar depriva. 
Uncountable columns of newspaper 45 vo, amen, Gea the elie of bakers are stressing a claim that their tions must just be added to the well. 
comment and columnist jabber and ic Neel ae ia ane’ ‘ilies. daniels te breads have more vitamins and iron than known horrors of war. 
oomph feature stories have been written. flimsy texture, They are hard to slice. other breads. 
The jinglers and poetasters have been pond pread is controlled to rise only to Altogether the baker’s advertising ; 
moaning and shouting with laughter. the qavor peak.” , copy is more heavily nutritional than it A newspaper oditer, ene em 
Why, no less than two dozen assorted Some bakers approached the new ever has been, and practically all the the government's banning of sliced bet. 
verses about home bread slicing have jread order through the medium of an- advertising in one way or another brings ©” bread, says he > panera the device 
come in to the editorial desks here at jouncing a new loaf. Peter Pan Bak- in the enrichment theme. originally was adopted with a double me 
the home of ‘Time Nortuwesrern Minvex! — eries, of Michigan, advertised an old- tive: (1) service to the public and (2 
The cartoonists have splashed ink upon — fashioned homelike loaf of bread with profit to she baker sheengh an iscroml 
the amusing yet semi-tragic situation. potato flavor and wheat germ added, It has seemed quite proper to “S¢ Of bread. Correctly he observes 
We give you a sample on this page. aimed to add flavor and make slicing " for persons with oil heating apparatus me yee ae tat tay Gene te Salter 6 
Women's page editors have had a feld easier. A new “V-Top Victory” loaf to wonder why they should shiver while loaf units, but in slices. If slice thick 
day. ‘They have gone all out with trea~ was announced by the Jordan "Baking tank cars that might have been bringing "€55 #5 increased, bread consumption mus! =f 
tises on proper ways to slice and ex- (Co, Tacoma, Wash. A split top bread,’ them more oil were conveying gasoline automatically be increased. But was th 
planations of why bakers no longer can it was advertised that each slice could to them and their neighbors for pleasure baker's machine slice thicker than the 
do it. In many cases this excellent but be divided easily into two half slices for driving. And along the same line our previous hand slice? And did an in- 
minor-key publicity has been followed quick, easy preparation of lunch box thoughts were beginning to drift in con- 7@45¢€ in consumption result from the 
up with real serious boosting for bread and party sandwiches. Rogers Bread nection with the WPB paper control or- mechanization? How many commercial 
complete with recipes. Co., Tulsa, Okla., advertised two loaves ders which are effecting a general 10% bakers will echo the newspaper editor’ 
Even the War Production Board came together in the same wrapper, so that cut in current usage. Were newspaper, yes? 
out with a treatise on bread knives when one part could be taken out and sliced magazine and book publishers going to 
a scare story appeared in a newspaper and the other kept fresh in the wrapper. take the whole punch on the chin, or Lawrence Gould, writing for Gourmet, 
to the effect that bread knives could Borck & Stevens was another firm that were a lot of wholly or partially inessen- *@ys: “Have you ever discovered thal 
not be obtained. The WPB, waxing mere toast can be what advertising wril- 
historical, said: “The popular concep- Just Among Ourselves By F. M. Bond ers call a ‘taste treat’? Probably you 
tion of the bread knife as necessarily one haven’t, if all you've known is the mit- 
of those things with a serrated, notched / \ / / | 7 ture of plaster of Paris and compressé ™ 
or curved edge is an anachronism. It UF NOW NOW- air that most commercial bakers cal - 
dates back to the Gay Nineties when y} La LEARW bread. Try to butter a piece of toast 
bread was baked at home, taken hot Wy made of such stuff; at first pressure ll 
from the oven, and eaten while still collapses into something that lovks a 
warm. To meet this special requirement, tastes like wet blotting-paper. But goo 
manufacturers designed, promoted and ME, JOHN, bread can be bought, even in New York 
popularized the serrated edge that would THIS 19 MY if yow’ll take the trouble to look for" 4 
slice warm bread more efficiently than (try the round loaves of so-called ‘Italian 
the smooth-edged blade. With home- FIRST ATTEMPT bread,’ for instance), and if tousted @ 
baked bread now a rarity, the need for the table and eaten immediately, it wil 
a faney blade has disappeared.” ——— MULTUM TCLUELE make you sit up and take notice... ° 
Wholesale bakers were not asleep to \{ WA BES 
the opportunity. They bought space rag =o Ss 
liberally to tell bread buyers about the lh Yes, last week's cover picture did § 
wartime changes ordered by the govern- he: as Wz present Abraham Lincoln in an inter- - 
ment and to keep their names in the estingly new aspect. The bust, set be- 
public mind. It was the biggest barrage fore a mirror, showed his familiar fe 
of bread advertising ever aimed at the tures with a new ruggedness and 4 bold 
consumer. <A salvage crew is still at understanding. Many of our readers 
work trying to dig out the American must have recognized this art work- 
Baker editor who subscribed for a cl'p- 7 we had intended to comment upon # 
ping service just to see what bakers i last week but simply forgot to do it. It 
might be doing along that line. was exhibited at the world’s fair in Sa a 
As the most visible change in the loaf, Eos a sai Francisco. Armand Comfort was the 
bakers concentrated their advertising al- rw Boar” sculptor, and the photographer who made 
most wholly on the slicing angle. Fully Ul YM it available for our use was THir Nort 
75% of the advertising stressed the no- WESTERN MILLER’S francisco corte 
slicing ban in the bread regulations, and ere at st to. noe oe spondent, . ates. 3 
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ARNOLD 


a” ee 


STERLING 


Mills and Sells 


“Thoro-Bread” 


(Diastatically Balanced) 


A very fine, strong, altogether 
uniform and dependable flour 


ARNOLD MILLING CO. 
STERLING, KANSAS 











ITs 
BIN 
AGED 
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Flour from this mill comes to you 
fully aged — ready to use 


ATKINSON MILLING CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 








As fine a flour as you 
will find milled from 
the finest Turkey 
wheat in the heart of 
Kansas in 


-An Independent Mill 








ELul F MILLING SAS 
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igleheart Brothers, Inc. 
Evansville, Indiana 
MILLS STRATEGICALLY 
LOCATED IN THE 
CENTRAL WEST 
AND ON THE PACIFIC COAST 


+ 
Cracker, Pastry, Cake, 


Doughnut, Cone, Cookie 
And All Other Special Flours 














FAMILY PATENTS 
White Crest Red Crest 


High Ratio Cake Flours 


a G. 4. 
Sponge Cracker Flour 


TheJ.C. Lysle Milling Company 


Leavenworth, Kansas 


Better flour for Baker, 
Jobber and Grocer.... 


"HAVASAK’ 


SECURITY FLOUR MILLS CO. 
Operating SECURITY and MID- WEST Mills 
W. A. CHAIN, Mgr. ABILENE, KANSAS 








New Mill Completed 1936 


“SLOGAN” 


A Modernized Flour for the Baker 
CANADIAN MILL & ELEVATOR CO. 


MERIDIAN FLOUR 


NEWTON MILLING & ELEVATOR CO. 
Newton, Kansas 
Sales Office—2010 Taney Avenue 








El Reno, Okla. NORTH KANSAS CITY, MO. 
PAG E’S Pfeffer Milling Company 
F L O U R S Manufacturers of Pure High-Grade 
Winter Wheat Flour 
ds: Leba Bell, LEBANON, 
THE THOMAS PAGE MILL CO. Flake White, Fluffy Raffles TLL. 
Topeka, Kansas Member Millers’ National Federation 


Capacity: 1,000 bbls 








THE QUAKER LINE 


HIGH GLUTEN FLOURS 








48 FINE A BAKING FLOUR AS A 
CAN BUY AT ANY PRICE 


Established 1874 





1,500 Barrets DalILy 


Flour — Cornmeal allie a 
Commercial Feeds The Morrison Milling Co. 
THE QUAKER OATS CO. Denton, Texas 
St. Joseph, Mo. Emphatically Independent 
Bowers sock Mills&PowerCo. | | King Milling Company 
ZEPHYR —_ High Grade Michigan:Soft Wheat 








Flour, Plain and Self-Rieing 
Successful Millers for Fifty Years 


LOWELL, MICHIGAN 

















GOLDEN 
LOAF FLOUR 


A Flour With an 
Outstanding Reputation 


for 


Uniformity and 
High Quality 


TENNANT & HOYT CO. 


Established 1901 
2,000 Bbls Daily Capacity 


LAKE CITY, MINNESOTA 





These flours are known as 


The “iO ” Family 


because they get on well with one 

another, and each has its place in sup- 

plying a certain flour need. 

BIG JO—a fancy short patent. 

DIAMOND JO—bakets” patent with 
a good reputation. 

CHIEF JO—high in protein. 

JOSIE—a strong fancy clear. 


ENERJO—with the wheat 
milled in. 


germ 


* 


As millers, we are proud of these 
flours and glad to recommend each 
for its distinct use. 


Let us help you to select the right 
flour for your needs. 


Write 


WABASHA ROLLER MILL 
COMPANY sir 


Wabasha, Minnesota 
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John Stark 


.. heads K. C. Board of Trade. . 


John Stark, president of Mid-Continent 
Grain Co., Kansas City, is president-elect 
of the Kansas City Board of Trade for 
1943, in succession to Gunnard Johnson, 
of Wolcott & Lincoln. 

J. Arthur Nolde, Nolde Bros., Inc., 
Richmond, Va., was renamed president 
of the Potomac States Bakers Association. 


erdondl & 


DOUBLE PURPOSE 

George P. Urban, president of the 
George Urban Milling Co., Buffalo, and 
Mrs. Urban are in Chicago, the former 
to attend a number of insurance com- 
pany directors’ meetings, and both to 
visit their son, Henry Z. Urban, who is 
in naval training. 


IN CENTRAL STATES 

P. H. Baum, secretary-treasurer of 
the William Kelly Milling Co., spent the 
past week calling on the trade in the 
central states. 


WIDE COVERAGE 

Ned Kaulback, Youngstown, Ohio, and 
Joseph Pollock, Pittsburgh, Pa., brokers 
working together and covering territory 
from Altoona west in Pennsylvania and 
all of Ohio, were in Toledo early last 
week. 


HEADS BUSINESS GROUP 

O. E. M. Keller, president, Kasco Mills, 
Inc., was elected president of the To- 
ledo Small Business Men’s Association, 
Inc., recently incorporated. Kenton D. 
Keilholtz, E. L. Southworth Co., for 40 
years or more in the grain business, 
is secretary and treasurer. 


AT EASTERN OFFICE 

A. B. Dygert, recently elected vice 
president of the International Milling 
Co., Minneapolis, was a visitor at the 
mill’s New York office during a recent 
business trip. 


TRAGIC ACCIDENT 

Paul J. Wedge, treasurer of the Com- 
mander-Larabee Milling Co., Minneapo- 
lis, was badly shaken up and bruised 
in a collision between an ambulance and 
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J. Arthur Nolde 


. renamed president . . 


The election took place at the associa- 
tion’s convention in Baltimore on Jan. 25. 
Other officers re-elected were Philip 
Hauswold, A. L. Hudson, L, E. Dun- 
can and Paul G. Sayre, vice presidents; 
Anton Hagel, treasurer, and Emmet Gary, 


secretary. 


a streetcar, Feb. 8. Mr. Wedge was 
taking a brother-in-law to the hospital 
when the accident happened. The broth- 
er-in-law, who had been ill for some time, 
was fatally injured and died before 
reaching the hospital. 


ADDRESS ON MANPOWER 

A. O. Malmberg, director of person- 
nel and public relations of the Dough- 
nut Corp. of America, with headquarters 
in New York City, on Feb. 1 delivered 
an address on “Manpower—How to Get 
It and Develop It” before the Bakers 
Club of Philadelphia, the occasion being 
a supper meeting of the club. 


TREASURER RESIGNS 

David C. Wiley, head of Fleischmann’s 
Vienna Model Bakery, Inc., of Philadel- 
phia, has resigned as treasurer of the 
Philadelphia Bakers Club, and Francis 
M. Hawkins has been elected secretary- 
treasurer of the club. Mr. Hawkins for 
the last five years has been secretary 
of the Bakers Club. 


BUSINESS IN WASHINGTON 

Allen R. Cornelius, of W. R. Cornelius 
& Son, Nashville flour and feed broker- 
age concern, and secretary of the Self- 
Rising Flour Institute, Inc., is in Wash- 
ington, D. C., in the interest of his asso- 
ciation. 
VICE PRESIDENT 

P. W. Schade, of Atlanta, who since 
1934 has been vice president in charge 
of the southern division of Best Foods, 
Inc., has been elected southern regional 
vice president of the enlarged Best Foods 
organization, following recent acquisition 
of complete ownership of it by Hecker 
Products Corp., and the concurrent 





John H. Bailey 


. . honored at farewell dinner . . 


John H. Bailey, manager of the Na- 
tional Milling Branch of the National 
Biscuit Co. at Toledo, Ohio, has been 
promoted to manager of National Biscuit 
Co. flour mills throughout the country. 
Before he left for New York to take 
over his new position, Mr. Bailey was 
honored at a farewell dinner party given 


, change in the name of the latter com- 


pany to Best Foods, Inc. Mr. Schade 
will have charge of sales and distribu- 
tion of an extensive list of flours, cereals 
and numerous products of the company 
in 11 southern states. Associated with 
him will be Norman Williams and L. B. 
Adams. ‘Headquarters will remain in 
Atlanta, , 


FLYS TO FLORIDA 


Howard S. Pearlstone, New York flour 
broker, left by plane for Miami Beach 
on Feb. 5, after receiving word that 
John Reilly, who is associated with him 
in business, is well on the road to recov- 
ery from a recent attack of pneumonia. 


BAKERS IN ATLANTA 


Fred Carrier, of Carrier’s Bakery, 
Elizabethton, Tenn., spent several days 
visiting in Atlanta last week. Another 
Atlanta visitor was Maurice Hemsing, 
president, Federal Bake Shops, Daven- 
port, Iowa. 


FLORIDA VACATION 


Roy H. Brown, Jr., of Brown-Greer 
Co., Knoxville, Tenn., and Mrs. Brown, 
are vacationing in Florida. 


SPONSORS SUBCHASER 

Bernard Evers, president and manager 
of the American Bread Co., Nashville, 
member of the board of the Nashville 
Lions Club, announced that the local 
Lions Club is sponsoring a submarine 
chaser which will be completed in Nash- 
ville in the near future and will provide 
recreational facilities for its crew. Mr. 
Evers is chairman of the project. Offi- 
cers of the club visited the vessel in con- 
nection with their “adoption” of the ship 
and its crew and were taken on a tour 
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A. B. Dygert 
. vice president and director . . 


him by the Toledo Board of Trade and 
associates, and presented with a silver 
cup. 

A. B. Dygert, a director of the firm 
for several years, has been made vice 


president of International Milling Co., 


Minneapolis. 


of inspection of the nearly completed ship 
by Lieutenant Commander George B. 
Gilbertson, its commanding officer. 


THROUGH THE TERRITORY 

W. A. Swain, representative for the 
International Milling Co., Minneapolis, 
returned to Atlanta after having called 
on bakers in North Carolina, South 
Carolina and Tennessee. 


FLORIDA TRADE TRIP 


J. R. Henderson, regional manager, 
bulk products sales, Pillsbury Flour 
Mills Co., Minneapolis, with headquar- 
ters in Atlanta, is calling on the Florida 
trade. 


THROUGH GEORGIA 

Cohen Williams, owner and manager 
of the Royal Flour Co., Nashville, has 
returned from a business trip through 
Georgia. 


IN CHICAGO 

Outside millers in Chicago last week 
included A. F. Anglemyer, Eagle [Koller 
Mill Co., New Ulm, Minn; Charles B. 
Fretwell, Spartan Grain & Mill Co, 
Spartanburg, S. C., and Nelson H. Mock, 
New Era Milling Co., Arkansas Citys 
Kansas. 


SON KILLED 

Fred P Siebel, Jr., president of Siebel 
Institute of Technology, Chicago, suf- 
fered a great loss by the accidental death 
of his nine-year-old son, Donald, Feb. 3: 
Donald and a neighbor boy had been 
playing in the snow, and went to the 


Siebel home, where Donald started t? 


remove his wet outer clothing. He s#t 
on a low radiator, grasped the stand 
of a floor lamp, jumped to his feet, and 
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then fell to the floor unconscious. It is 
thought the lamp was short circuited, and 
the house current made contact through 
Donald’s wet clothing to the radiator and 
ground. The other boy’s mother was 
summoned, and applied artificial respira- 
tion and called for medical aid. The boy 
was pronounced dead after firemen failed 
to revive him with an inhalator. The 
boy’s mother was shopping at the time of 
the accident. Donald is survived by his 
parents and a sister. Funeral services 
were held, Feb. 6, at the St. Matthews 
Episcopal Church, Evanston. 


ANNIVERSARY 

Frederick Stroehmann, retired bakery 
owner, formerly of Harrisburg, Pa., and 
Mrs. Stroehmann were hosts to 51 persons 
at a dinner dance at the Shrine Club, St. 
Petersburg, Fla, Jan. 30. The event 
marked the fifty-sixth wedding anniver- 
sary of the couple. Their two sons, Carl 
F. and Harold J. Stroehmann, operate 
the Stroehmann Bros. Bakeries, with gen- 
eral offices at Williamsport, Pa. 


WITH MILL OFFICIALS 


David D. Vaughan, of Bemmels- 
Vaughan, Chicago, left Feb. 4 for Man- 
kato, Minn., for a several days’ visit 
with officials of the Hubbard Milling Co. 


CLUB PRESIDENT 

Daniel F. Bull, president of the Cream 
of Wheat Corp., was elected president 
of the Minneapolis Club at its annual 
election last week. 


MEETS MILLERS 


Herman Steen, vice president, Millers 
National Federation, Chicago, was in 
Kansas City Feb. 4 attending a meeting. 


TRANSFER 

The King Midas Flour Mills, Minne- 
apolis, has transferred Lester Swanson 
from Louisville back to the home office, 
to assist in the durum sales department. 


DIRECTOR 


Carlton D. McKenzie, president of the 
McKenzie Milling Co., Quincy, Mich., has 
been elected a director of the Wolverine 
Portland Cement Co. 


ON INTER-AMERICAN 
COMMITTEE 

James F, Bell, chairman of the board 
of General Mills, Inc., Minneapolis, has 
been named a member of the United 
States committee of the Inter-American 
Development Commission. The commis- 
sion represents all of the North and 
South American republics, and is designed 
to promote commercial intercourse be- 
tween them. 


COMMITTEE CHAIRMAN 


In the national safety drive now under 
Way to conserve manpower for warpower, 
Harry A. Bullis, president of General 
Mills, Inc., Minneapolis, has been dele- 
gated as head of a local committee to 


raise the necessary funds to carry on the 
campaign. 


AT NATIONAL MEETING 


Sally Woodward, of the public services 
department of General Mills, Inc., acted 
4%$ @ co-director of sessions on consumer 
relations conducted by the American 
Council on Public Relations in New 


York, Feb. 1-3. 
BROTHER A PRISONER 


a E. Snyder, secretary of the 
‘ansylvania Bakers Association since 
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1937, has received word that his brother, 
Donald N, Snyder, who was reported 
missing in the Philippines last July, is 
imprisoned there by the Japanese. Pri- 
vate Snyder’s last assignment was to the 
Aircraft Warning Division of the Army 
Signal Corps. 


HOSPITAL HEAD 


Sam L. Rice, Metamora, Ohio, of the 
Rice Grain Co., and the Metamora Ele- 
vator Co. and president of the Grain & 
Feed Dealers National Association, was 
re-elected president of the board of trus- 
tees, Flower Hospital, Jan. 26. This is 
one of the leading hospitals of Toledo. 


ON RATION BOARD 


James H. Gorman, head of Gorman’s 
Bakery, Inc., Central Falls, R. I., has 
been appointed a member of the Rhode 
Island War Price and Ration Board, 
which will assist the state OPA director 
in handling cases which require special 
analysis. The group will consider only 
major problems and cases which cannot 
easily be decided upon by local bodies. 


GRANDSON 

Glen L. Berry, Sr., Oklahoma City, 
grain buyer for General Mills, Inc., is 
being congratulated upon the arrival 
of a grandson, son of Lt. Glenn L. Berry, 
Jr., Roswell, N. M. 


SAFETY RECORD 

James F. Bell, Minneapolis, chairman 
of the board of General Mills, Inc., has 
been in Oklahoma City to present a 
plaque to the employees of the Oklahoma 
City Mill & Elevator Co,, as an award 





for a perfect service record in a three- 
year safety contest put on by the com- 
pany. Not a single hour was lost by any 
employee on account of accident. Mr. 
Bell was assisted in the ceremony by 
J. S. Hargett, president of the south- 
western division of General Mills, Inc., 
and O. J. Zimmerman, general plant 
superintendent. 


EXCHANGE MEMBER 

A. B. 
broker, has been elected a member of 
the Commercial Exchange of Philadel- 
phia. 


Dickerson, Philadelphia flour 


TREASURER 


S. Gartland Horan, former president 
of the Philadelphia Association of Flour 
Distributors, recently was elected treas- 
urer of the Commercial Exchange of 
Philadelphia. 


SON IS GRADUATED 


Edward J. Derst, son of Edward 
J. Derst, Derst Baking Co., Savannah, 
Ga., graduated from the Savannah High 
School Jan. 27, where he held the rank 
of colonel in the R.O.T.C. 


IN KANSAS CITY 

George Flack, for many years with 
Broenniman Co., Inc., New York, visited 
the flour trade in Kansas City early 
this week. 


WITH SOUTHWESTERN MILLS 


Andrew DeLisser, flour merchant in 
New York City, visited friends in Kan- 
sas City and Wichita last week. 





* MOVE UP WITH 





Frank X. Ragan 


The vacancy created by the recent 
death of Homer F. Ziegler, of Anheuser- 
Busch, is being filled by the advancement 
of Arthur E. Weber, former assistant 
manager of the yeast, bakers’ malt and 
corn products department, St. Louis, and 
Frank X. Ragan, New York, 
eastern division sales manager of bakery 
products. As d by President 
Adolphus Busch, III, Mr. Weber will as- 
sume the duties of manager of the de- 
partment which is responsible for the 
manufacture and sales of a long list of 
products, including bakers yeast, yeast 
food, bakers syrup, malt syrup, corn 
syrup, household table syrups, corn 


former 





ANHEUSER-BUSCH . 





Arthur E. Weber 


starch and dextrines, pharmaceutical 
yeast and yeast derivatives and animal 
feed yeast. Mr. Ragan has been ap- 
pointed national sales manager of An- 
heuser-Busch bakery products, and will 
continue his administrative offices in 
New York. 

Mr. Weber has had a long and valu- 
able experience in the yeast business, 
since 1918. He joined Anheuser-Busch 
in 1926 as assistant to Mr. Ziegler. Mr. 
Ragan became associated with the corn 
products department of Anheuser-Busch 
in 1925, and joined the bakery products 
department in 1928. For the past 14 
years he has directed development of the 
eastern territory. 
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WITH THE ARMED 
SERVICES 


.- 2. & F 


Harry Hunter III, son of Harry Hun- 
ter, secretary of the American Corn 
Millers Federation, Chicago, left recently 
for Sheppard Field, Wichita Falls, Tex- 
as, where he will receive training as an 
air cadet in the army air corps. Young 
Hunter, 20 years of age, and a student 
at the University of Wisconsin, enlisted 
in the air corps last year, and received 
his notice at Madison, Wis., just two 
days before reporting at Chicago. 

* 


James Jacobson, PFC, son of A. L. 
Jacobson, head of the Arnold Milling 
Co., Sterling, Kansas, is not prepping 
for the ministry, but he is serving as 
assistant to the chaplain at Camp Phil- 
lips, Kansas. He has been spending a 
10-day furlough at Sterling visiting his 
parents. 











* 


Robert M. Clinkscale, of Atlanta, rep- 
resentative of the grocery products divi- 
sion, Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., out of 
the Jacksonville, Fla., office, is now at 
the North Carolina State College, Ra- 
leigh, where he is receiving training for 
the Army Air Corps. 

* 

George W. Potts, a member of the 
staff of Tue Norrnwesrern MILER and 
its associated publications for several 
years, with headquarters in New York 
City, has been inducted into the United 
States Army at Camp Upton, N. Y. 

* 

S. Paul Travis, who has been in the 
grain, feed and flour brokerage business 
in Atlanta for the past 10 years, is now 
in the U. S. Army and is stationed at 
Camp Pickett, Va., where he is receiving 
training in the clerical and typing school 
of the Medical Corps. 





BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 





USDA REPORTS ON CORN LOANS 

Wasuincton, D. C.—The U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture said that Com- 
modity Credit Corp. through Jan. 30 
had completed 31,827 loans on 38,003,737 
bus of 1942 corn in the amount of $29,- 
341,837.98. The average amount ad- 
vanced was 77¢c bu. On the same date 
last year 66,451 loans had been com- 
pleted on 68,775,022 bus. 


BREAD 18 THE STAFF OF LIFE 


SUSPENSION ORDER ISSUED 
AGAINST FRIEDMAN BAG CO. 


A suspension order, banning the 
Friedman Bag Co., of Los Angeles, from 
manufacturing or handling new or used 
textile bags for the next two months, 
has been issued by the WPB, except with 
the express permission of the board’s 
San Francisco office. According to the 
suspension order, during the months of 
May, June and July, 1942, the company 
made deliveries of burlap bags to nu- 
merous users of agricultural bags in 
excess of the quantity that each such 
user was entitled to receive under its 
quota. The excess deliveries amounted 
to approximately 237,000 burlap bags. 
The suspension order was issued on rec- 
ommendation of Compliance Commis- 
sioner Lowell Turrentine. 
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LA GRANGE 
FLOURS ... 


whether plain or enriched, remain the 
same high standard, dependable flours 
that have characterized the products of 
La Grange Mills over the half century 
and more of their operation. 


This quality pattern is not an acci- 
dent but the result of painstaking care in 
wheat selection and careful milling. 


* 


You can depend on 


LA GRANGE FLOURS 


os 


LA GRANGE 
MILLS RED WING 


MINNESOTA 























For Over Fifty Years... 


KING’S GOLD 
KING’S BEST 
GOLD MINE 
EXCELSIOR 


... Made in Minnesota 





H. H. King Flour Mills Company 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 











Country- Milled 
from Country-run 
Wheat located in 
the very center of 
the High Protein 
Turkey Wheat 
Country. 
INDEPENDENT 
OWNER 











ENGINEERS’ MEETING 
PLANS IN PROGRESS 


Cuicaco, I1it.—Pointing out that the 
officers believe sincerely that the annual 
meeting will contribute to the war effort 
by assisting members with their new 
problems, the American Society of Bak- 
ery Engineers has sent room reservation 
cards to members. 

In a letter to members, President W. 
F. Gossadge, of the Grocers Baking Co., 
Louisville, says: 

“The officers believe the holding of the 
annual meeting will contribute to the war 
effort. We are scheduling the meeting 
to be held at the Edgewater Beach Hotel, 
Chicago, March 8-11. The program com- 
mittee has adopted the slogan, ‘20th 
Program, Keep It Timely, Practical and 
Interesting.” The program is designed 
to answer wartime questions and help 
members of the baking industry solve 
their current problems brought on by 
the present emergency.” 





OBITUARY ~ v¥ 





HENRY SNOW 

Following an illness of several weeks, 
Henry Snow, retired Baltimore merchant, 
died Feb. 4. He was 85. Mr. Snow, said 
to be the oldest member of the Balti- 
more Chamber of Commerce, entered the 
flour and wholesale grocery business in 
1892, founding the firm of Snow, Knox 
& Co. The firm name subsequently 
changed twice, the first time to Snow, 
Ward & Co and later, in 1921, to Henry 
& Son. Mr. Snow retired from 
active participation in the firm in 1925. 


Snow 


THEODORE A, JACOBS 


Theodore A. Jacobs, 58, manager of the 
Peter Jacobs & Co. flour and feed store 
in Kenosha, Wis., died Jan. 31 following 
He had been identified 
in the flour and feed business since 1905 
when he joined his father. When his 
father retired several years ago, Theo- 


a serious illness. 


dore took over active management which 
he retained until his death. 


WALTER BARLOW 


Walter Barlow, once a prominent fig- 
ure in the Texas milling fraternity, died 
at Denver, Feb. 3, after a long period 
of ill health. Long connected with 
Texas Star Mills at Galveston, he was 
later a vice president of General Mills, 
Inc., in charge of its Amarillo mill. He 
had been inactive for several years. 


LOUIS ONETTO 


Louis Onetto, 94, patriarch of the Ital- 
ian-American business and community 
life in Buffalo, who opened the first 
macaroni plant there in 1890, died Feb. 
4, after a brief illness. He was the 
sixteenth member of the Buffalo Produce 
Exchange. 


FRANK R. SNYDER 


Frank R. Snyder, 72, for more than 
20 years owner of a retail bakery at 
Canton, Ohio, died after a brief illness 
at his home there. 


MRS. EDWARD D. EVANS 
Mrs. Edward D. Evans, wife of Ed- 


ward D. Evans, president of the Evans . 


Milling Co., Indianapolis, died Feb. 1 at 
her home. 
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PENNSYLVANIA GROUP 
WILL HEAR WESTBERG 


An emergency war conference of 4 
Pennsylvania millers and feed dealers 
will be held at the Penn-Harris Hotel, 
Harrisburg, Pa., Feb. 19. The meet- 
ing will be called to order at 10:30 am, 
a special luncheon will be served at noon, 
and the business session will continue 
throughout the afternoon. The confer- 
ence is being held under the direction 
of the Pennsylvania Millers and Feed 
Dealers Association. 

John K. Westberg, OPA price execu- 
tive, will be the principal speaker for 
the feed part of the program. In addi- 
tion to his address, Mr. Westberg will 
conduct a question and answer period. 
This feature is expected to draw a large 
attendance of Pennsylvania feed mixers 
and dealers. 

Herman Fakler, vice president of the 
Millers National Federation, in charge 
of its Washington office, will speak on 
flour milling problems, and a large at- 
tendance of millers is expected to hear 
Mr. Fakler. 

O. D. Solly, a representative of ODT 
from Washington, will also address the 
conference, as will Miles Horst, the new 
secretary of agriculture for Pennsyl- 
vania. 

All Pennsylvania millers and feed deal- 
ers, whether members of the association 
or not, are urged to attend this meeting. 
Reservations for the luncheon should be 
made in advance through H. C. Knandel, 
329 Ridge Avenue, State College, Pa, 
secretary of the Pennsylvania Millers 
and Feed Dealers Association. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE——— 


FEED PROCESSORS 
TO ADD FREIGHT TAX 


D. C.—Processors of 
animal product feedingstuffs .may add 
to delivered prices the 3% freight tax 
imposed Nov. 1, the Office of Price Ad- 
ministration has decided because proc- 
essors have found it impossible to absorb 
the tax with prices at levels of regula- 
tion No. 74. Amendment No. 
effective Feb. 8. 


WASHINGTON, 


5 was 


SEMOLINA MARKETS 











Minneapolis: The price of standard semo- 
lina has been set by the OPA at 20c bbl 
under fancy, but millers say cash durum 
has advanced to a point where the spread 
between the two grades should not be over 
10c. Since they cannot advance the price 


on standard, they, consequently, «re not 
seeking business at the established differ- 
ential. There is plenty of inquiry for stand- 


ard semolina and some of the lower grades 
of durum flour. Directions continue heavy. 
Ceiling levels are: fancy No. 1 semolina and 
durum fancy patent $7.10 bbl, bulk, £.0.) 
Minneapolis; standard $6.90. ; 

In the week ended Feb. 6, nine Minne- 
apolis and interior mills made 118,712 bbls 
durum products, against 111,020, made 
nine mills in the previous week. 

Buffalo: Quotations nominal and sales 
restricted to ability to ship; new ceiling 
prices on macaroni-noodle products antici- 
pated next week, which, it is believed, will 
provide relief to macaroni manufacturers; 
trend firm; shipping directions now ru 


into April, which further attests heavy 
plant operation in macaroni field; on_ bulk 
basis, all rail: No. 1 $7.83, durum fancy 
patent $7.83, macaroni flour $7.33, first cleat 
$5.93, second clear $4.18; durum granular 
not quoted. 
Pittsburgh: Demand limited; re ct 
ecs Lee 


changed; supply ample; No. 1, 
bulk, Pittsburgh. 

St. Louis: Prices steady; sales and ~~ 
ping instructions fair; first grade ~emolins 
$7.82, granular $7.62, No. 3 $7.42. fane 
patent $7.82. 

Philadelphia: Offerings moderate 
market rules steady; demand _ limited; 
1 fancy $7.95, No. 1 regular $7.75. 

j viv 

Chicago: Demand and sales ex: eeding!? 
good and mills can’t keep up with pe 
tions; No. 1 semolina $7.35@7.38, =ta” 
No. 1 $7.05@7.18 
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Great Bread Makers 
From Selected Spring Wheat 





DULUTH UNIVERSAL 
PRIDE OF DULUTH 
DULUTH RELIABLE 
PURE GOLD 
FARM GOLD 
APEX—Fancy Clear 
RED INDIAN—First Clear 





Try our high protein spring wheat 
Graham and Whole Wheat flours, 
Farina and Pure Wheat Germ. 





Duluth Universal Milling Co. 
DULUTH, MINN. 


EXTRA HOUR 


: hd DOUGH STABILITY 


ms Wisdom 


FLOUR 








A new development 
which greatly ex- 
tends fermentation 
tolerance. Provides 
more time for “cutting over” or 
giving dough extra punches. If 
you want a flour which will stand 
abuse, write or wire 


NEBRASKA CONSOLIDATED 
MILLS COMPANY 


1521 N. 16th St. OMAHA, NEBRASKA 
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‘OLD SQUIRE” 


Alwaysis good flour. Pays 
no attention to ups and 
downs and this and that. 


Just always GOOD FLOUR 
Moore-Lowry Flour Mills Co. 


Board of Trade Bidg. Kansas City, Mo. 


A New Brand on the Milling Horizon 


BIRCHMONT 


Typically Minnesota—a short pat- 
ent that will stand comparison 


— and — 


WHITE GOLD 


(Standard Patent) 


ST. CLOUD MILLING CO. 


ST. CLOUD, MINNESOTA 








300 Bbis Capacity 








Lyon & Greenleaf Co. 


High Grade Soft Winter Wheat Flour 


LIGONIER, IND. 
WAUSEON, OHIO NORFOLK, VA. 





“KELLY’S FAMOUS" 
FLOUR 


KANSAS’ FAMOUS 
FLOUR 


THE WM. KELLY MILLING CO. 


Capacity 2,500 Barrels HUTCHINSON, KANSAS 

















“Gooch’s Best” 


SUPERIOR 
QUALITY 


to Make All Baked Things 
Better 


Gooch Milling & Elevator Co. 


Lincoln, Nebraska 











Chickasha Milling Co. 


Capacity CHICKASHA Cable Address 
800 bbis OKLA. ““Washita” 
Manufacturers of High-Grade 
Hard Wheat Flour 
Foreign and D tic Trade Solici 
Member Millers’ National Federation 


2 a 














THE ROSS MILLING CO. 


Choice Quality Flour 
Plain and Selfrising 
OTTAWA KANSAS 








FOR QUALITY FLAVOR AND ECONOMY 


Hubbard *i!!'"3% 








“Whitewater Flour” 


Ground Where the 
Best Wheat Is Grown 


WHITEWATER FLOUR MILLS CO. 
Whitewater, Kansas 














ACME 
BAKERS SHORT PATENT 
FLOUR 


Also “GOLD DRIFT”’ 
These Brands Meet Every Shop Need 


The ACME FLOUR MILLS CO. 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 








A Real Gem in Flour 


KANSAS DIAMOND 
Made by 


Arkansas City Flour Mills Co. 


Arkansas City, Kansas 
Daily Capacity 2,000 bbls 








Orders 
to this one 
Centrally 





Located Mill are increasing 


. . . because more and more sizable flour users are finding 
a helpful solution to the current problems of 


Transportation Difficulty 
ODT ‘‘Heavy Car’? Requirement 
Avoiding Excessive Inventory 


—by ordering all their different types of flour from this one 
dependable source. Completely satisfactory Spring, Kansas 
and Soft Wheat Flours—for 67 years. Why not check with 
us on your requirements? 


2,000 Barrels Flour—— 300 Tons Commercial Feed——1,000,000 Bushels Storage 


SCHULTZ, BAUJAN & CO, BEARDSTOWN, 





“The Beardstown Mills” 





Shellabarger Mills 


Millers Since 1776 
SALINA . KANSAS 
a 


PURE RYE FLOUR 


We make a high-grade pure 
winter rye flour 
Ask for sample and quotations. 


FISHER & FALLGATTER 
WAUPACA, WIS. 








UNIFORM QUALITY FLOURS 
PLAIN AND SELF-RISING 
Low cost laboratory controlled mill 
grinding all types of wheat 
Pancake Flour—Cake Flour—Farina—Whole 
Wheat Products—Prepared Biscuit Flour 





CHELSEA MILLING CO. ,Chelsea, Mich. 


NEW ULM ROLLER 
MILL CO. 


Red Jacket Patent 
Double Seven High Gluten 











NEW ULM MINNESOTA 


Mill and Elevator Insurance 
of all kinds 


MARSH & McLENNAN 


MINNEAPOLIS OFFICE 1515 NORTHWESTERN BANK BUILDING 











6 Oremo’’ it ram Crookston Milling Company 


of hard wheat. OROOKSTON, MINN. 
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MARKETS 


IN DETAIL 











U. S. FLOUR MARKETS 





THE SOUTHWEST 

Kansas City: Sales by mills higher as 
buyers continue to take on fair volumes of 
bookings on the theory that there is little 
chance for declines for the duration. Sales 
amounted to 87% of capacity, with one or 
two large sales thrown in, compared with 
47% the previous week and 42% a year ago. 

Bakers buying whenever their bookings 
get down to the point where more can be 
added. Few buyers are on a hand-to-mouth 
basis, except some family customers. Bread 


sales so good and family flour business so 
much better that buyers have a hard time 
readjusting themselves to their own new 
demands. 

Clears high and hard to find, Export 
business relatively light. Running time 


somewhat lower. 

Quotations, Feb. 6: established brands of 
family flour $7.40@7.65, bakers short patent 
$6.30@6.40, 95% $6.15 @ 6.25, straight grade 
$6.10@6.15, first clear $5.10@5.35, second 
clear $4.85@5, low grade $4.75 @4.85. 

Of the mills reporting, 4 reported domestic 
business active, 11 fair, 5 quiet, 4 slow 
and 5 dull. 


Oklahoma City: Sales ranged from 35 to 
70%, averaging 52. All sales domestic and 
divided 60 to bakers and 40 to the family 
buyers. Operation averaged 70% compared 
to 75 last week. Prices closed unchanged. 
Quotations Feb. 6, basis 98-lb cottons, de- 
livered Oklahoma points: hard wheat short 
patent flour $7.40@8.50 bbl, soft wheat short 
patent flour $7.40@8.50, standard —— 
$7.20@8.10, bakers extra fancy $6.90@7 
bakers short patent $6.75@6.85, bakers 
standard $6.70@6,80. 

Omaha: Sales somewhat smaller this 
week. Omaha bookings ranged from 23 to 
150% of capacity. Directions on former 
sales continued good. Prices unchanged. 
Quotations Feb. 6: family fancy $6.70@7.20, 
family standard $6.10@6.60, bakers short 
$5.95@6.45, bakers standard $5.75 @6.25. 


Wichita: Sales from 20 to 70%, directions 
exceeding 100%, with all mills running full 
time. Quotations about steady, 


Hutchinson: Interest lacking and bookings 
limited to a few scattered small lots. Ship- 
ping directions not quite so pressing, giving 
an opportunity to catch up. 

Salina: Very slow demand with prices 
unchanged from one week ago. Shipping 
directions a little difficult to secure, 


Texas: Sales running about the same as 
in the previous week, 30 to 35%, possibly 
40% with some mills, With family flour 


predominating in most cases, and the busi- 
ness mainly confined to home _ territory, 
Texas is in line in the Southeast, but de- 
mand there dull. Operations off slightly 
with some mills, but still average 70 to 
80% of capacity. Prices unchanged. Quo- 
tations Feb. 5: family flour 48's, extra high 
patent $7.80@8.20, high patent $7.30@7.70, 
standard bakers 98's, 44% or less ash, $6.58 
(ceiling); first clears, sacked, $5.40@5.60, de- 
livered Texas common points or Galveston 
domestic rate, 


THE NORTHWEST 


Minneapolis: Domestic flour market very 
quiet; sales largely of the car lot variety. 
Two large baking companies were report- 
ed in the market, one taking 100,000 bbls, 
but apparently spring wheat mills did not 
participate. It was expected that the AMA 
would buy again this week for lease-lend 
purposes, but latest advices are that this 
buying will be deferred. Some mills are 
still behind on deliveries, but there has been 
a definite slowing up in directions, so this 
situation should be corrected soon. 

Most welcome current news is that the 
OPA has granted some relief to bakers by 
allowing them to increase their asking prices 
on pies and similar products. Bookings by 
spring wheat companies last week were 
around 45% of capacity, compared with 63% 
a week earlier and 40% a year ago. 

Quotations, Feb. 9: established 
family patents $6.75@6.80 bbl, 





brands 
spring first 


patent $6.50@6.55, standard patent $6.30@ 
6.40, fancy clear $6.45@6.65, first clear $6.20 
@6.30, second clear $4.60@5, whole wheat 
$6 @ 6.65. 

Interior Mills, Including Duluth: Another 
rather quiet week; trade, however, ordering 
flour forward freely, and has enough un- 
der contract to last for some time to come. 
Slacking in inquiry for family flour noted. 
Bran weak and difficult to move; moderate 
inquiry for std. midds; split-car and mill- 
door sales good. 


THE CENTRAL WEST 


Chicago: Very few sales reported. Ship- 
ping directions continue heavy; demand not 
urgent and little or no inquiries made. 
Family sales and deliveries a little slower, 
although business still very good. Quota- 
tions, Feb. 6: spring top patent $6.65@6.75, 
standard patent $6.45@6.83, first clear $5.75 
@6.75, second clear $4, family flour $8.65, 
hard winter short patent $6.65@7.03, 95% 
patent $6.50@6.85, first clear $5.30@6.10; 
soft winter short patent $6.90@7.50, stand- 
ard patent $6.70@7.26, first clear $6.10@ 
6.40. 

St. Louis: 
Some large 
and a few 


Bookings about the same. 
parcels to the cracker trade 
lesser lots to bakers and family 
trade. Time of shipment up to 120 days. 
Car lot orders show some improvement. 
Good demand for high protein clears, other 
grades not wanted. No change in the job- 


bers’ situation. Trade only buying for im- 
mediate wants and cleaning up of old con- 
tracts. Specifications good. Quotations, Feb. 
6: soft wheat bakers patent (ceiling price) 
$6.70 per bbl, cake flour $8.35, family soft 
wheat short patent $7.80@8.40, straight 
$7.80@8.40, first clear $6@6.50; hard wheat 
bakers patent (ceiling price) $6.50@6.68, 
family short patent $7@7.50, 95% $6.50@ 
6.68, first clear $5.25@6, spring wheat bak- 
ers patent, straight and 95% $6.68. 

Toledo: Milling is without notable change, 
still stalled and stymied so far as new sales 
are concerned. Ceiling is expected to be 
raised. Now there is being expressed some 
doubt if there is enough soft wheat in the 
country, government holdings or elsewhere, 
in good milling condition to go around and 
give the production called for by the coun- 
try’s needs. 

The Toledo bid for No. 2 red wheat, 27c 
rate points to New York, Feb. 5, was 
$1.53%, equivalent to 14c over the close of 
the Chicago May wheat future. No flour 
quotations or prices available. Mills grind. 
ing out old orders and not making new 


sales. 
THE EAST 


Buffalo: For the time being, at least, the 
trade seems to have satisfied its require- 
ments and the tension existing a few weeks 
ago in an effort to get flour quickly sub- 
sided very materially last week. Volume 
of sales normal, if not slightly under, and 
an easier tone prevails. Directions are quite 
heavy and reflect in part, at least, the 
increasing dependence on bread and baked 
products to replace the restrictions on other 
foods. Foreign trade, exclusive of that 
under lend-lease, was light, as shipping 
directions interposed a strong barrier. Ceil- 
ing prices prevailed, but these were some- 
what confusing because of the freight rate 
structure and the f.o.b. point involved as 
the basis for figuring. Quotations, Feb. 6: 
spring short patent $7.45, spring standard 
patent $7.26, spring high gluten $7.45, fam- 


<> 
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GRAIN FUTURES—CLOSING PRICES 


Closing prices of grain futures at leading option markets, 


in cents per bushel: 














WHEAT 
Minneapolis Chicago Kansas City St. Louis Duluth 
May July May July May July May July May July 
POR. 8 cvcees 133% 133% 139% 139 133% 133% eeee cbse 133% 133% 
em © ccseve 134% 184% 140 139% 134 134% 135% 135% 
Sy Gees 134 134% 140 139% 133% 134% 134 134% 
a eae 134% 134% 140% 139% 134 134% 184% 134% 
POM 8 sscece 133% 133% 139% 139% 133% 133% 133% 134% 
Se See 133% 134 139% 139 133% 133% 134% 134% 
Portland Seattle Winnipeg Liverpool Buenos Aires 
May July May July May July Closed Closed 
ok B- asaves esos $ee5 127 127% 92% eves oe coos eeee eoee 
Dem @ wsvcos seas 127 127% 92% wees seen eevee oeee cose 
, SS ees aalie’s gan 12 127% 92% ‘nee rere a 
i ee 12 127% 92% ee 
a 2 bé~eees ‘% 92% os 2ee% coos eeee oes 
Paws OB scevee ‘ eves eees 92% eeee cose woe eevee cece 
lo CORN: a—_ 0A TS—_.. 
Minneapolis Chicago Kansas City Chicago Minneapolis 
May July May July ,May = July May July May July 
. - Bere 91% cae 97% 98% 94% 95% 58% 57% 54 53% 
on, © a¢8esa 92% waere 98 98% 94% 95% 58% 57% 54% 53% 
2S eee 92: ‘ 97% 98% 94% 95% 58% 57% 54% 53% 
ams © sevens 92% 97% 98% 94% 95% 58% 57% 54 53% 
a © é¢esbes 91% 97% 98% 94% 94 % 57% 56% 53% 52% 
Feb. 9 91% 97% 98% «oes 57% 56% 53 51% 
ee RYE ‘ FLAXSEED———, BARLEY 
Chicago Minneapolis ‘Minneapelie Duluth Minneapolis 
May July May July May July May July May July 
3, J Pee 81% 83% 76% 78% 273 275 273% eeee 70% 72% 
Pam & éasees 81% 83% 16% 78% 274% 276 274% oe6e 70% 72% 
i SS eer 80% 82% 15% 11% 274% 276% 274% 70% 72% 
a Serer 80% 83 76% 78 275% 277% 275% 70% 72 
SR Eee 79% 81% 74% 76% 274% 275% 274% 69% 71% 
as OS 6b ser 79% 81% 74% 76% 274% 276% 274% 69% 70% 





SUMMARY OF MILLFEED QUOTATIONS 
Week-end millfeed quotations, summarized from the market reviews, are based on car- 


load lots, 


prompt delivery, per ton, packed in 100-lb sacks, f.o.b. at indicated points: 


ewer tMinneapolis oe City St. Louis Buffalo 
Spring WOM .ceccscscests $. - @37.75 wen s0@ 3s. 00 $. $. @. $. “oo 00 
Hard winter bran ....... - @37.75 ° ess 33. 4 34. ‘00 36. 00@ 36. "25 eeee 
Standard middlings* «+ @37.75 ‘i ‘$ ss zr ‘3 37. 50 
Flour middlingst ........ - @37.75 - @ 35.25 36.50 @ 37.00 38.75@ 39.00 - @39.00 
ee ere - @38.50 nee ~+500esye «+++ @39.00 *. @39.00 
Baltimore Philadelphia Bosto Cincinnati Nashville 
i, Pee ee $....@.... $42.75@43.00 #44.0048.00 Bocce QDecee Geccc@ eves 
Hard winter bran ....... rr, Pere 43.00 @ 43.50 ees cece @oocee cooe@ wees 
Soft winter DFAN ..csccse coos COP Ter. irre 44. 00 45. 00 37.50@40.00 40.50@41.00 
Standard middlings* .... ....@.... 43.00@43.50 42.50@43.00 coco @aeces rer. etre 
Wane. GEREN ccccece c0eeteess 43.00@43.50 43.50@44.00 39.50@40.00 ees ieyedd 
NG GO sé cicshnse eiscweice 12e0e+@.... 43.00@43.50 -@44.00 ....@.. oo eEe cece 
Spring bran Shorts Middlings 
Toronto ......... «+ +-@29.00 $....@30.00 $....@33.00 
(Winnipeg ....... - @28.00 - @29.00 sane see 


*Brown shorts. tGray shorts. 


1Fort William basis. 


tTuesday prices, 
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ily patent $9, first clear $6.73, southwester, 
short patent $7.36, pastry $6.95. 

New York: Sales limited to moderate re. 
placements and a few round lots to large 
baking trade. Buyers cover only as sup- 
plies are ordered out. The most active in- 
terest is in spring standard patents, sinc 
high glutens are scarce and are not quoted 
by many millers. A scattered sale of both 
Texas and Kansas flours is reported, pyt 
eastern cake grades are so lacking from the 
market as to make a price range difficy} 
to quote. Ceiling levels are included, py 
few sales are reported at them, selling 
figures on springs ranging $7@7.25 and on 
Kansas standards $7@7.10. 

Quotations, Feb. 5: spring high glutens 
$7.50@7.58, standard patents $7@7.38, clears 
$6.85@7.15; southwestern high glutens $7.2 
@7.40, standard patents $7@7.30, clears $6.3; 
@6.55; soft winter straights, $7.354)7.50, 

Boston: Commitments limited, some puyy-. 
ers taking on moderate quantities, py 
nothing over 1,000 bbls uncovered. In 4 
general way higher sales unusually light 
and the trade was apathetic in the 


main, 
Business was divided equally between spring 
and Kansas patents and scattered sales of 


soft wheat flour. In case of the latter type 
it is virtually a seller’s market sine sup- 
plies are not plentiful and interested buyers 
not disposed to haggle over prices. Most 
of this business from jobbers, with the bak- 
ing trade confining its limited activity to 
bread flour. Family continues moving at a 


steady rate, jobbing trade anxious to re. 
plenish their fast disappearing _ stocks 
Shipping directions holding up well and the 


trade prompt in placing directions to insure 


delivery at the proper time. Prices un- 
changed. Quotations Feb. 5: spring high 
gluten $7.50@7.65, short patent $7.5(@7.40, 
standard patent $7.15@7.25, first clears 
$6.95@7.10; southwestern short patent $7.30 
@7.40, standard patent $7.10@7.25: Texas 
short patent $7.35@7.50, standard patent 


$7.20@7.35; soft winter patent $7.5)@7.70, 
straights $7.30@7.50, clears $7.15@7.30. 
Philadelphia: Market unsettled and ir- 
regular, with slightly lower figures on most 
grades. At revised prices, undertone gen- 
erally firm, with offerings comparatively 
light. Buyers, however, showed little dis- 
position to anticipate requirements 


to any 
extent and business in most cases limited 
to small lots for the satisfaction of current 


wants. Quotations, Feb. 6: 
short patent $7.25@7.40 bbl, 
ent $7.15@7.25, first spring clear $6.90@ 
7.05; hard winter short patent $7.15@7.30 
95% $7@7.15, soft winter straights nominal 

Pittsburgh: New business scarce, with 
more or less activity in shipping directions. 
Family flour demand much improved, with 
retail outlets enjoying brisk trade. Direc- 
tions on old contracts satisfactory. Book- 
ings of spring wheat held to moderate lots, 
while sales of hard winters are somewhat 
more free. Clears in brisk demand, but 
quite scarce. Soft winters sales held to 
small lots. Quotations, Feb. 6: spring wheat 


spring wheat 
standard pat- 


short patent $7.35@7.45, straight $7.20@ 
7.25, first clear $6.75@7, hard winter short 
patent $7.25@7.45, straight grade $7.05@ 


7.25, high gluten $7.15@7.45, first clear $6.25 
@6.85, soft winter bakers short patent $8.25 
@8.50, straight grade $6.75@6.90. 


THE SOUTH 


New Orleans: Further slacking off in 
sales last week, and in inquiries Sales 
generally in limited quantities and _ for 
near-by future and 120 days’ delivery. 


Southwestern hard wheat flours in best de- 
mand, with the bread baking and jobbing 
trade as the best outlet. Midwestern and 
Pacific Coast soft wheat flour selling in lim- 
ited quantities, but no interest in latter. 
Shipping directions good. Delays in ship- 


ments from mills reported. Prices un- 
changed. 

Quotations, Feb. 6: hard spring wheat 
flours, no quotations; hard winter wheat 


family patent $6.95@7.20, bakers’ short pat- 
ent $6.70@6.95, 95% $6.50@6.60, first clear 
$5.560@6.10, second clear $5@5.40, soft wheat 
short patent $7.45@8.05, straight $6.70@ 
7.05, first clear $5.55@5.90. 

Atlanta: New business not lively, only 
small scattered sales made. Having re- 
plenished stocks on patents, blenders losing 
interest and trading with them dull. Ship- 
ping directions from them continue good. 
Sales of bakery flour quiet as majority are 
well supplied through contracts. Shipping 
instructions fair to very good. Family flour 
sales mostly confined to light scattered or- 
ders as most wholesalers placed good book- 


ings in January. Deliveries fair to very 
good. Prices unchanged to up 5@10:, fam- 
ily flour grades showing the advance. 
Quotations, Feb. 6: spring wheat bakers 
short patent $7.75@7.85, standard patent 
$7.50@7.60, straight $7. 40@7. 50, first clear 


$7.35@7.45; hard wheat family short patent 


——— 








A SUMMARY 








OF FLOUR QUOTATIONS IN LEADING MARKETS 








Week-end flour quotations, per bbl of 196 lbs, packed in 98-lb cottons or 140-lb jutes. 


Chicago 

Spring first patent ......... $6.65@ 6.75 
Spring standard patent ...... 6.45@ 6.83 
Grine Qret CIOMF  occsccctcce 5.75@ 6.75 
Hard winter short patent.... 6.65@ 7.03 
Hard winter’95% patent .... 6.50@ 6.85 
Hard winter first clear ...... 5.30@ 6.10 
Soft winter short patent.. 6.90@ 7.50 
Soft winter straight......... 6.70@ 7.25 
Soft winter first clear ....... 6.10@ 6.40 
me HOUR, WEES cc ccccces 96% 4.95@ 5.05 
RPO BOUF, GOP 2. cccscccsece 4.15@ 4.55 

Seattle yd s) S. Francisco 
Family patent ...... Poe 7.20 $8.80@9.00 
POM cco tecccecens @6. 80 6.30@6.40 


*Includes near-by straights. 
Tuesday prices. 





Spring first clearf. oe» @3.50 -@.... 


All quotations on basis of carload lots, prompt delivery. 


\Minneapolis Kansas City St. Louis Buffalo New York Baltimore Philadelphia Boston Cincinnati fNasiiville 
$6.50@ 6.55 eee), eee rer. 68 «+»@ 7.45 $7.50@ 7.58 $....@. $7.25@ 7.40 $7.30@ 7.40 5 Pere Ba0es @ tes 
6.30@ 6.40 Tre, Saye ce ees --@ 7.26 7.00@ 7.38 vem Peeee 7.15@ 7.25 7.15@ 7.25 et see “s 
6.20@ 6.30 Ter, Pee Trt. Sere -@ 6.73 6.85@ 7.15 Ter. Pere 6.90@ 7.05 6.95@ 7.10 . sees #2 
re re 6.30@ 6.40 6.50@ 6.68 -@ 7.36 7.20@ 7.40 soceM@eses 7.15@ 7.30 7.30@ 7.40 ve. 7.25@ 1.75 
ye 6.15@ 6.25 6.50@ 6.68 i Fae 7.00@ 7.30 <kecdes 7.00@ 7.15 7.10@ 7.25 ey aS 6.95% 7.25 
oDeces 5.10@ 5.35 5.25@ 6.00 x Pere 6.35@ 6.55 wert Tere - @. cooe@. soe@.. coos OD oes 
tat :iiweaees: 5. AR Nvaoleese Y Pepe i .-@ 7.50@ 7.70 ee ie 8.50@ 8.80 
-@.... coseM@eves cceeM@ecce oose@.. 7.35@ 7.50 -@.. ° as eis 7.30@ 7.50 oe 8.20@ 8.50 
PR Pee er “ste 6.00@ 6.50 ee ae ris erie. “saad ai eds 7.16@ 1.30 ae 7.60 @ 7.90 
4.60@ 4.85 re. re once 5.65 --@ 5.65 baie "5.60 ere ere 5.15@ 5.40 core Me ~— coos @ ove 
4.00@ 4.25 cacQ@ocee -@ 5.10 -+-@ 65.0 er ee opeMPevee ocacteees Aso o@ ices pt ane 
a patent Seattle ‘gan Francieco Toronto **Winnipeg Toronto **Winnipes 
Dak scoqucceasQoocete Sane $7.00@ 7.20 Spring top gee epee by haar + i Spring exports§ ........ 32s 6d -* 
ieiatane Soccces coset Cone 6.80@ 7.00 Spring second pat... - @4.60 - @4.80 Ontario 90% patentst....$5.30 


tNashville prices basis f.o.b. Ohio River points for soft winter wheat flour. **In cottons, Fort William basis, 198-lb jutes, {Second-hand jutes, §140-ib jutes 
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$7.95@8.10, fancy patent $7.55@7.60, stand- 
pe patent $7.55@ 7.60, special or low grade 
37.40@7.50; bakery short patent $7.35 @7.50, 
standard patent $7.25@7.40, straight $7.15 
@1.30; soft wheat family short patent $8.80 
@$, fancy patent $8.40@ 8.60, standard pat- 
ent $8.40@8.60, special or low grade $8.10 


@ 8.30; soft wheat short patent, bulk basis, 
37.60@7.70; soft wheat 95% $7.10 @ 7.30, 
bulk; fancy cut-off $6.60@6.70, bulk; first 


clear $6.35, bulk, nominal; self-rising family 


four quoted 25c higher; enriched 20c 
higher. 

Nashville: Sales more or less of a rou- 
tine nature. Buyers not showing much in- 
dination at present to book for deferred 
shipment. Sales consisted largely of small 
lots for immediate or reasonably prompt 
shipment. 


Blenders’ shipments good. Smaller bakers 

nave picked up a few lots on a hand-to- 
mouth basis, but the larger bakers report 
no new purchases and indicate that they 
probably would not be in the market for 
some time, as their requirements are cov- 
ered beyond July. Their sales of all baked 
products continue exceptionally good. 

Shipping directions good. Prices at or 
close to ceiling levels. Average quotations, 
Feb. 6; soft winter wheat short patent $8.50 
@8.80, standard patent $8.20@ 8.50, fancy 
patent $7.90@8.20, low grade $7.60@7.90, 
hard winter wheat short patent $7.25@7.75, 
standard patent $6.95@7.25. 

PACIFIC COAST 

Seattle: Markets remain 
new business is concerned. Some flour 
pooked but not in volume. Some inquiries 
for Central and South American business 
due to the increased government subsidy; 
however, this type of business is restricted 
by lack of shipping space to smali parcels. 
Mill operations near capacity; however, the 
government has not given the milis pack- 
ing or shipping instructions as yet. Mill 
storage space is fast being used up and a 
sharp curtailment of operations is looked 
for shortly. Quotations, f.o.b. Seattle or 
Tacoma, eb. 6: family patent $7.20, pastry 
$6.80, bluestem $7.50, Montana spring $7.50, 
Dakota spring $7.90. 

Portland: Bookings not on extensive scale 
last week. Bakers and wholesalers well 
booked ahead, and content to await further 
developments. Export bookings have in- 
creased to South and Central America as a 
result of the increase in the export subsidy 
to $1.60 bbl. No other government export 
business at the moment. Instructions on 
old orders are coming through very slowly, 
and some mills have not yet started to 
grind on these bookings. 

Quotations Feb. 6, f.o.b. mill, 98's cottons: 
hard winters $6.65, bluestem topping $6.65, 
soft wheat straights $5.90. 

San Francisco: Prices continue unchanged 


quiet as far as 


at slightly below ceiling levels, but buying 
interest dull. Trade generally well booked 
for 60 to 90 days’ requirements, and in- 
terest is centered in altering production 


routines to conform with the new regula- 
tions, Deliveries continue good in spite of 
many bakeries closing for short intervals. 
Quotations, Feb. 6: California family pat- 
ents $8.80@9, eastern family patents $9@ 
9.20, Oregon-Washington bluestem patents 
$6.85@7, northern hard wheat patents $7@ 
7.20, pastry $6.30@6.40, Dakota standard 
patents $7@7.20, Idaho hard wheat patents 
$1@7.20, Montana spring wheat patents $7 
@7.20, Montana standard patents $6.80@7, 
Cajifornia bluestem patents $6.60@6.80, Cali- 
fornia pastry $6.20@6.40. 


CANADIAN MARKETS 








Toronto-Montreal: Production of flour and 
its distribution in all markets tributary to 
this area are on a high levels. Mills are 
all running full time. Most of this trade 
is for export on war orders. Prices re- 
main at former levels. Quotations, Feb. 
5: top patents $5.25 bbl, seconds $4.60, bak- 
ers $4.30@4.40 in 98's, jute, net cash, car 
lots, Toronto-Montreal freights. 

Exporting business is at a standstill for 
the moment, but this is due solely to the 
fact that mills are already booked for sev- 





normal quantities to the domestic trade. 
Prices are higher than buyers can pay, so 
blends of springs and winters are common. 


The mixture cheapens the cost to those 
who do not require a pure grade. Quo- 
tations, Feb. 6: pure Ontario winter wheat 


flour in second-hand jute bags $5.30, Mont- 
real freight basis; bulk lots in buyers’ bags 
$5.15 bbl, seaboard, for export. 

Ontario winter wheat is worth $1.10@1.12 
bu in car lots according to freights. 

Winnipeg: No new export business re- 
ported. Mills booked up ahead for several 
weeks on previous orders, although a few 
western plants could still handle additional 


small contracts. Domestic trade good. 
Stocks on hand large, but a good share of 
the supplies are being held pending ship- 
ping instructions. Quotations, Feb. 6: top 
patent springs for delivery between Fort 
William and the British Columbia boundary, 
$5.30, cottons; seconds, $4.80; second pat- 
ents to bakers, $4.60. 

Vancouver: No export interest, but do- 
mestic sales are around record levels, with 


indications that there will be no immediate 
let-up in demand. This is due to the in- 
creased industrial as well as war activity. 
Prices continue to hold at price ceiling 
levels set more than a year ago. Supplies 
are generally ample for current needs, al- 
though recent weather conditions slowed up 


somewhat deliveries of flour to the coast 
from prairie mills. This condition, however, 
is only expected to be temporary. Cash 


car quotations for cotton 98's: 
$5.40, second patents $5.40, and vitamin B 
$4.90. Ontario soft wheat flour is finding 
a ready sale, with supplies sufficient. Quo- 
tations are firm around $7.50. 


first patents 





OATMEAL MARKETS 





Toronto-Montreal: Demand for rolled oats 
is at its usual midwinter high, with an 
added interest due to war. All foodstuffs 
of this kind are moving freely into the 
hands of consumers; macaroni products are 
an example of this. Quotations, Feb. 6: 
rolled oats $3.10 per bag of 80 Ibs, in mixed 
cars; oatmeal, in 98's, jute, $3.80 bag, 
Toronto-Montreal basis. 


Winnipeg: Cold weather has maintained 
good domestic demand for rolled oats and 
oatmeal, but trade is expected to diminish 
when weather turns warm. Supplies only 
moderate and about sufficient to meet de- 
mand. Quotations, Feb. 6: rolled oats in 
80-lb sacks, $3.25 in the three prairie prov- 
inces; oatmeal, in 98-lb sacks, 20% over 
rolled oats. 

Minneapolis: Rolled 
Feb. 8 at $4 per 90 
ages, $2.20 case; 


oats were 
Ibs, bulk; 
48-oz packages, 


quoted on 
20-0z pack- 
$2.35. 





Millfeed Receipts and Shipments 
Receipts and shipments of millfeed at the 


principal distributing centers for the week 
ending Feb. 6, in tons, with comparisons: 

7-Receipts—, -—Shipments— 

1943 1942 1943 1942 
Minneapolis oe es 13,920 10,400 
Kansas City 2,150 2,225 5,875 4,350 
Philadelphia 440 260 aes — 
Milwaukee .... or 20 2,960 2,520 





100-Lb UNIT 
of FLOUR SALE 
Changes All Established Procedure 


Packers’ Tallies Stock Records 
Production Reports Sales Records 
Cost Cards Price Lists 
Costs Per Barrel Yields 


Why not simplify all procedure to 
harmonize with the new unit and 
avoid distorted comparisons? 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 














WANT ADS 














v 


v 


v 


Advertisements in this department are 5c per word; minimum charge, 
$1. (Count six words for signature.) Situation Wanted advertisements 


will be accepted for 2%4c per word, 50c minimum. 
All Want Ads cash with order. 


Ads $4 per inch per insertion. 


Display Want 
































v v Vv 
HELP WANTED SITUATIONS WANTED 

: v Vv 
WANTED—SECOND MILLER FOR MILL COMPTROLLER OF HEDGING OFERA- 
7 7 ons, grain futures trader, seeks connec- 
in East. Address 5975, The Northwestern ti ah Ratcggge te hogy L. Fried 
Miller, Minneapolis, Minn. on, pro t-loss sharing basis. . ri - 
7 ° man, 65 Brighton ist Place, Brooklyn, 

ADVERTISING MANAGER—GOOD-SIZED ¥. 

spring wheat mill would like correspond- YOUNG SECOND MILLER WANTS JOB 


ence with capable advertising 
one who has had experience in laying out 
and directing promotional deals for 
ily flour sales, as well as bakery 
campaigns; 
dentially. Address 56997, 
ern Miller, Minneapolis, Minn. 





SALESMAN WANTED BY LARGE SPRING 
who has up-to-date 
and 
metropolitan 
for party 
salary 
or salary and commission; correspondence 
Address 5998, The 


mill 
acquaintance with 
trade in New York 
position will pay well 
produce, either straight 


wheat and rye 
working 
jobbing 
district; 
who can 


baking 


treated confidentially. 


Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis, Minn. 


manager, 


fam- 
sales 
correspondence treated confi- 
The Northwest- 





FEEDSTUFFS 


The feed man’s weekly newspaper 
$2.00 per year 
118 South Sixth St. Minneapolis, Minn. 
Published by The Northwestern Miller staff 




















‘ral months ahead. That, is, the spring 

a + mills. Quotations, Feb. 6: GR grade 

of Canadian flour remains at 32s 6d per nag: nse’ 

= Oe February seaboard, March-April —_ omens Counselors 
328 9d. 

Soft winter wheat flour is moving in 

a 











_ SPRING WHEAT FLOURS 








oa 


RED WING SPECIAL 
BIXOTA 
CREAM of WEST 


PRODUCE BREADS WITH TASTE APPEAL 


THE RED WING MILLING CO. 


RED WING, MINNESOTA 


Wheat Washed with Our Own Artesian Well Water. 
Flour Tested and Baked in Our Own Laboratory. 








in large or small mill, hard or soft wheat, 


eight years’ experience. For further in- 
formation address 5983, Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis, Minn, 





FLOUR SALESMAN, 20 YEARS’ EXPERI- 


ence in selling both family and bakery 
trade, desires to again connect with mill- 
ing business; 48 years of age and willing 
to go anywhere. Address 6985, The 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis, Minn. 





MACHINERY WANTED 














Vv J 

WANTED—BRIGHTWOOD BOX MACHINE 
—Pneumatic scale packaging machine; 
two flour blenders. Address 4970, The 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis, Minn. 





WANTED—WE PAY CASH FOR IDLE 
flour or feed mills and mill equipment of 
all kinds. Let us sell your idle or out- 
grown equipment to men who need it now 
for America’s war effort. Write us all 
about it today. We buy and sell every- 
where that milling is done. H. C. Davis 
Mill Machinery, Bonner Springs, Kansas. 





P. B. Hawk, Ph. D., Pres. 
B. L. Oser, Ph. D., Dir. 
D. Melnick, Ph. D., Ch. Chem, 





FOOD RESEARCH LABORATORIES, Inc. 


Consultation and Research on 


VITAMINS 


Assays of Enriched Flour, Bread, etc. 
48-14 Thirty-third Street 
LONG ISLAND CITY, N. Y. 


Biological, Chemical, 
Fluorometric and 
Microbiological Methods 








THE W. 
ccurate, 


Chemical Analyses 
snations, 


Determ! 


mills, Bokerte® 


TS) 












LABORATORIES 


for prompt, . akin 


= 155 NORTH CLARK STREET, CHICAGO, 


FOR SALE 


All of the used Machinery and Equipment, 
Belting, Shafting, Pulleys, Stands, Rolls, Pack- 
ers, Scourers, Collectors, Reels, Sifters, Puri- 
fiers, Elevator Cups and Belts, and all other 
miscellaneous articles that had been in use in 
the Cowgill Flour Mill at Carthage, Missouri. 


All will be sold at once. 
Write for descriptive list and prices. 
CONTINENTAL GRAIN COMPANY 


700 Board of Trade Bldg. 
Kansas City, Missouri. 


gt 
ecial 
allied |9 
















lete repor' 
ests, Vitamin 
testing for 
dustries- 


: THE W. E. LONG CO. 


ILLINOIS 
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Commodity Credit Corporation 
1943 Millfeed Form 1. 


First half of month from 


Sales Above Period 
Total tons sold....... eUeeeeCODET Ose ees 
Deliveries Above Period 
Tons delivered Period sold 





The undersigned hereby 


| indicated; 
| purchaser; (4) 


modity Credit Corporation. 


sentatives. 
of Commodity Credit Corporation. 


NOTE: Requests for payment must be 
| filed not later than the fifteenth 
of the following month. 





Form Used by Millers in CCC 
Feed Price Support Program 


UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 


REQUEST FOR MILLFEED SUPPORT PAYMENT 
For Month of . 


(1) requests payment of the applicable millfeed 
support payment for the number of tons of millfeed and for the periods indicated 
above; (2) certifies that all of the millfeed indicated was sold during the period 
(3) certifies that the millfeed was actually delivered to a bona fide | 
certifies that he is a miller of wheat flour for human consump- 

tion; (5) certifies that request for payment of the support payment for the above- 
indicated millfeed has not been previously made or received; 
| nish copies of invoices for the above indicated millfeeds upon request by Com- 
The records of the undersigned are available for 
inspection during business hours for the Secretary of Agriculture or his repre- 
Please submit this form in duplicate to the appropriate regional office 





Location | 


Base Market 


— 


Sales Above Period 
Total tons Sold........sseeeeees 


Deliveries Above Period 
Tons delivered Period sold 


(6) agrees to fur- 


eee eens eee eee eee ee eee 


Signature 


"Ditle 











United States Grain Stocks 

Commercial stocks of grain in store and 
afloat at the principal markets of the United 
States at the close of the week ending Jan. 
30, 1943, and Jan. 31, 1942, as reported to 
the United States Bureau of Agricultural 

Economics, in bushels (000's omitted): 

Canadian 

—~American— -—in bond—, 
Jan. 30 Jan. 31 Jan. 30 Jan. 31 


1943 1942 1943 1942 
Wheat ...... 230,638 258,570 13,117 22,048 
OOF secccees 42,830 50,311 eee eee 
Oats wacccesee 7,649 8,625 1,890 56 
Pe 19,925 16,785 973 1,592 
Barley ...... 9,411 9,244 1,377 729 
Flaxseed 2,778 4,967 295 


Stocks of United States grain in store in 
Canadian markets Jan. 30 (figures for cor- 
responding date a year ago given in paren- 
theses): wheat, none (369,000) bus; corn, 
3,514,000 (2,587,000); oats, none (8,000); rye, 
24,000 (24,000), 


Millfeed Futures Open Interest 

Following table shows open contracts at 

Kansas City and St. Louis on Feb. 8, in 

tons. This is the short side of contracts 

only, there being an equal number of tons 
open on the long side. 

Kansas City St. Louis *St. Louis 

Bran Shorts Shorts Bran Midds. 





Bonded Grain in the United States 


Bonded grain in the United States 
6, in bushels (000's omitted): 


Feb. 











Wheat Oats Rye Barley 

Baltimore ....... 1,045 ee es . 
OOO css scesces 1,802 “4 oe 
a ee 2,096 226 196 

BE ons atonee 833 541 ws o4 
Ss ve 251 e's 200 
DUIUEM tcc s cece sa 181 oe 40 
Milwaukee ...... cs hs os 361 

MOORE coccccces es 776 
Now York ..occ. 1,939 . 

BORE soccccees 182 
Philadelphia ..... 712 es 

TOCRIS .ccscees 8,609 1,299 196 1,377 
Jan. 30, 1943 10,303 1,733 396 1,177 
Feb. 7, 1942 ..... 15,028 51 468 729 





Rye Flour Output 
Following is the rye flour output reported 
to The Northwestern Miller by mills at Chi- 
cago, Minneapolis and outside points in the 
Northwest, in barrels, with comparative fig- 
ures for the previous weeks: 





-————Week ending 
Jan. 23 Jan. 30 Feb. 6 
Five mills ....... 20,810 16,870 *19,249 


*Four mills. 


Flaxseed Receipts, Ship ts and Stock 





February .. 930 1,140 240 480 240 Receipts, shipments and stocks of flaxseed 
March ..... 4,200 2,640 480 2,280 720 at principal priraary points for the week 
+ ht 2,160 2,280 1,080 2,520 1,560 ending Feb. 6, in thousand bushels, with 
May ...... 2,640 240 1,080 3,840 1,920 Comparisons: 
SUMO ccccce os 1,200 1,200 120 Receipts Shipments Stocks 
ian. ae: ee ee 1943 1942 1943 1942 1943 1942 
Totals ... 9,930 7,500 2,880 10,320 4,560 Minneapolis .. 150 192 29 24 1,621 3,247 
*Delivered in Chicago. Peer 6 we 28 946 1,357 
> 





UNITED STATES VISIBLE GRAIN SUPPLY 
Visible supply of grain in the United States, as compiled by the secretary of the Chicago 


Board of Trade, in bushels (000's omitted), 


of date Feb. 6, and corresponding date of a 





year ago: 
c—Wheat—_ -—Corn——, -—Oats—., -—Ry -—Barley— 
1943 1942 1943 1942 1943 1942 1943 1942 1943 1942 

BOMTEEIOTO ices cccciees 5,159 7,820 1,121 693 12 15 91 122 2 2 
EUEED: Seeenuceesessese 5,745 7,588 4,392 8,187 1,566 540 4,313 3,059 568 283 

BEROOE cccccrcssccss 2,140 3,816 493 ee ee es ee 205 298 267 
CHIOBRS sicccoccecsvese 5,522 14,440 14,179 10,983 902 2,588 3,702 2,417 665 402 

PE: nc vee dee cewns 49 35 ee 187 os +. 1,405 2,242 ee «6 
SEDO. 00:60 6:0:6.000-5080 0% 145 160 2 2 5 5 240 2 180 225 
BPUUMEM a scocccccscneces 32,258 32,061 1,210 4,932 627 699 1,406 1,591 649 1,323 
UNG WOTER cwccvcevces 12,357 11,193 601 697 144 140 14 23 64 177 
REEWONNOR Kccsceceseves 4,959 5,297 eo oe ee oe aa ue &% 
BEutcHIMGon 2 ..ccceccecs 11,311 9,618 ee oe e* os as 
Indianapolis ........... 1,258 1,663 1,689 1,882 284 452 38 138 < és 
BManmeas Olty ...ccecccee 31,110 35,097 2,761 3,923 241 214 420 499 26 352 
ere 1,356 2,727 849 983 42 250 247 834 2,104 1,029 

BEBE svcccers ° 169 4% os ‘. a* “% 654 479 - - 
SEE. cas. 6000006 31,874 39,111 2,562 3,428 1,809 1,509 4,971 4,698 3,073 4,312 
New Orleans .......... 1,993 1,782 118 85 1 23 10 s es ee Ss 
DOO EEE concscccccesss 401 531 255 329 es 40 1 38 

BERS ccavsccesevce ee 24 oe 51 oe es os ee ae ° 
DE leheQneceyveecess 15,204 13,842 4,472 7,010 170 385 192 447 148 278 
DT neegscecceseeceds 549 1,076 544 301 a0 es 7 5% 111 156 
Philadelphia ........... 1,540 2,211 434 492 20 16 39 10 2 3 
Me MEE 0.0.00 cacbenseue 4,588 5,879 3,500 2,484 296 349 1,028 92 62 18 
SE EP cocgcetactes 1,851 1,740 701 + =#1,651 15 102 49 2 6 17 
SE a 6,082 6,199 391 753 92 153 7 8 11 12 
Pe oe 6,361 7,489 20 6 1 3 ee 3 7 29 

oo eres . -184,429 211,717 40,294 49,059 6,227 7,483 18,834 16,909 7,876 8,885 


MILLFEED MARKETS 





Quotations Tuesday, Feb. 9 


Minneapolis: Inquiry for midds. and the 
heavier grades has picked up, and these now 
command a premium over bran. Offerings 
of latter, while not heavy, exceed the de- 
mand for prompt shipment. Some inquiry 
for spring shipment at spot prices, but mills 
are not sellers on this basis. Asking prices 
for March-April-May are fully $1.50 over 
spot. Bran here held at $34.50@35, std. 
midds. $35, flour midds. $35.25, red dog 
$35.50. 


Kansas City: Improved for bran; trend 
higher; supply of bran liberal, shorts tight; 
bran $33.50@34, gray shorts $36.50@37. 

Oklahoma City: Good demand, with prices 
downward; bran declined $1, mill run 50c 
and shorts unchanged. Quotations, basis bur- 
lap bags, carload shipments, southern de- 
liveries: bran $1.75@1.80 per bag of 100 Ibs, 
mill run $1.82% @1.87%, shorts $1.90@1.95. 
For northern deliveries: bran $1.70@1.75, 
mill run $1.77%@1.82%, shorts $1.85@1.90. 

Omaha: Sales fairly good, most mills 
booking all they can offer; sales largely for 
heavy wheat feeds; bran quoted lower; $33 
@34, brown shorts, gray shorts, flour midds. 
and red dog feed at the ceiling price, $36.50. 

Wichita: Demand for shorts good, for 
bran fair to good; limited supplies of shorts, 


bran supplies fair; prices steady; bran 
$33.50@ 36.50, shorts $36.50. 

Hutchinson: Good; trend mixed; supply 
inadequate; while the major interest is in 


shorts which advance, all offerings of bran 
were absorbed at slightly lower prices; bran 


$33.50, mill run $35, gray shorts $36.50 
(Kansas City basis). 
Salina: Demand for bran good, with 


prices slightly lower and supply about equal 
to demand. Demand for shorts is excellent 
with prices on the ceiling and supply ex- 
tremely scarce; basis Kansas City: std. 
bran $33.50@34, gray shorts easily sold on 
ceiling prices. 

Fort Worth: Fair; trend easy on bran, 
firm on shorts; supply adequate; delivered 
TCP: wheat bran $38@39, gray shorts $41.80 


@ 42.20; white shorts not quoted. 
Chicago: Light; trend easier; supply am- 
ple; spring and hard winter bran $37.75, 


std. midds. 
dog $38.50. 

Toledo: Weaker and softer and selling be- 
low ceilings; soft winter wheat bran $37.50 


$37.75, flour midds. $37.75, red 


@38, mixed feed $37.50, flour midds, $38, 
std. 

St. Louis: Bran $36@36.25, pure bran 
$36.25@36.50, gray shorts $38.75@39, red 


dog $39. 


Buffalo: Demand was more than met by 
heavy mill operations, resulting in abundant 
offerings which acted as a weight on prices; 
trend firm but easier; supply fair; bran 
$39, std. midds. $37.50, flour midds. $39, red 
flog $39, second clear $40.50, heavy mixed 
feeds $40.50. 

New York: Fair for immediate require- 
ments; trend weaker; supply sufficient; bran 
$42.90, std. midds. $43.40, flour midds. 
$42.90, red dog $42.90. 

Boston: Demand slow as the market con- 
tinues its weaker trend; some near-by needs 
satisfied, but volume small, while there is 
no inquiry whatever for future requirements. 
West and Buffalo on the same price basis 
for bran, but the former $1@1.50 higher on 


midds. Offerings plentiful and domestic 
sellers anxious to get rid of present sup- 
plies. Nothing coming in from Canadian 


sellers; std. bran $44@45, std. midds. $42.50 
@ 43, flour midds. $43.50@44, mixed feed $45, 
and red dog $44. 

Philadelphia: Spotty; trend easier; supply 
moderate; bran, std. $42.75@43, pure spring 
$43@43.50, hard winter $43@43.50, soft win- 
ter numinal; midds., std. and flour, $43@ 
43.50, red dog $43@43.50. 

Pittsburgh: Moderate; trend easier; 
ply adequate; spring bran $41, red 
$41.75. 

Atlanta: 
ample 


sup- 
dog 
Fair; trend unsteady; supply 
except for midds; bran $44.25@45, 
gray shorts $46.20, std. midds. $47, nom- 
inal; rye midds. $40.25, red dog $46.70, 
ground government wheat $40.75, sacked. 
Nashville: Demand reported as good to 
very good. Local mills indicate they could 
sell from their doors faster than they could 
manufacture. Offerings light to fair but 
sufficient for demand; winter wheat, oats, 


barley and rye frozen last week by the 
zero weather; bran quoted slightly lower, 
shorts a shade higher, quotations being 


$40.50@41 
Seattle: 

ple; $35. 
Portland: Mill run 

$35.50, midds. $36. 


Ogden: Millfeed trade continued steady, 
with mills reporting ‘‘more business than 
we can keep track of, with our shortage of 
labor.”’ Supply and demand are about 
equal; mills are operating to capacity seven 
days per week. Quotations stationary; red 
bran and mill run $36.50, blended $36.50, 
white $36.50, midds. $36.50, carload lots, 
f.o.b. Ogden. Denver prices: red bran and 
mill run $41.10, blended $41.10, white $41.10, 
midds. $41.10 per ton, ceiling. California 
prices (at ceiling): red bran and mill run 
$41.10, blended $41.10, white $41.10, midds. 
$42.10, car lots, f.o.b. San Francisco, with 
Los Angeles prices up $1, ceiling. 


San Francisco: Market steady at near 
ceiling prices, with offerings light and de- 
mand fair; buying is cautious and for im- 
mediate needs only. Utah-Idaho: 
run $40@40.50, blended $40.50@41, 
$41 @ 41.70. Oregon-Washington: 

std. 
white 
$41.20@ 41.70, 


and $42.50@43. 
Good; trend easier; supply am- 


$35, bran and shorts 


white 
red mill 
$40.20@40.70, white 
bran $41.20@ 41.70, 
shorts $41.20@41.70. 


run $40@40.50, 
$40.70 @ 41.20, 
midds. 





red mill _ 


February 10, 1943 







Montana: bran and mill run $41.20@41,7. 


California: blended mill run $40.20@40,19 
white $40.70@41.20. 

Los Angeles: Fair; trend steady; supply 
ee: Kansas bran $42.60, local mill ryp 
41. 

Toronto-Montreal; Some mills find ge. 


mand for these products not so 


) insistent, 
but the market is active and 


Production 


fully sold; bran $29 ton, shorts $30, and 
midds. $33, net cash, bags included, mixeg 
or straight cars, Montreal basis. These are 
ceiling prices and do not vary from wee; 
to week. 

Winnipeg: No change in situation; g. 


mand in western Canada very poor and ali 
available supplies moving to other markets 
chiefly eastern Canada, although some Aj. 
berta mills shipping stocks to British (po. 
lumbia. Quotations, Feb. 6: bran $28, shorts 
$29, Man. and Sask; Alta. bran $25.59, 
shorts $26.50; small lots ex-country eleva. 
tors and warehouses $3 extra. 


Vancouver: Trend steady; 
mand continues exceptionally 
millfeed is available on this coast. While 
there is generally no difficulty in either 
selling or buying, there has been some troy- 
ble in securing deliveries recently from 
prairie mills due to transportation difficulties 
induced by the weather. Cash car quota- 
tions are: bran $29.80, shorts $30.80, midds 
$33.80, with no business moving in feed 
flour. 


domestic de- 
good; ample 





RYE PRODUCTS 





Minneapolis and Interior Minnesota: The 
announcement that there is not likely to 
be any important lend-lease purchases of 
rye in the near future stopped speculative 


buying last week, and prices have receded 
sharply. But terminal receipts are light 
and premiums on choice milling \arieties 
still hold firm. Demand for flour very mod- 
erate; shipping directions hold up well 
Quotations about 25c bbl lower. Pure white 
rye flour $4.60@4.85 bbl, in 98-lb  ottons, 
f.o.b. Minneapolis; pure medium $4.!0@ 4,65, 
pure dark $4@4.25, 

St. Louis: Prices advanced 1 Sales 
and shipping instructions fair; pure white 
$5.65 bbl, medium $5.50, dark $5.10, rye 
meal $5.30. 

New York: Market has lost some of its 


earlier strength. Quotations on quick ship- 


ment still made 20@25c below deferred 
business, and limited business is reported 
pure white patents $5.25@5.60. 

Philadelphia: Trade slow, and with freer 
offerings market weak, with prices lower; 
white patent $5.15@5.40. 

Chicago: Rye business slow, with just a 
few scattered sales reported; directions 
heavy; white patent $4.95@5.05, medium 
$4.75 @4.85, dark $4.15@4.55. 

Pittsburgh: 


Light; trend unchanged; sup- 
ply ample; pure white rye flour $5.25@5.50 
medium $5@5.25, dark $4.50@4.65. 


Buffalo: Demand fair; trend steady; sup- 
ply ample; white $5.65, medium $5.45, dark 
$5.05. 

Portland: Pure dark rye $6.15; medium 
dark rye $6.15, Wisconsin pure straight 


$6.60, Wisconsin white patent $6.9) 





Western Canada Visible Grain Supply 


Visible supply of grain in the western in- 
spection division Feb. 5, 1942, and _ receipts 
and shipments during the past week, in 
bushels (000's omitted): 

Fort William and 
Port Arthur— 
Semi-public ter- 


Wheat Durum Oats Barley 











Miigale «isis. 94,068 1,206 9,629 9,737 
Private terminals es . 16 8 
Winter storage 
| ee 2,783 . 
eee 96,851 1,206 9,675 9,745 
Vancouver-New 

Westminster 17,331 i 6 28 
Int. public and 

semi-public ele- 

eee 17,238 21 108 
Churchill ....... 2,617 «a 
i. Serer 1,008 
Prince Rupert 1,210 . 

,,. . Mrrereer 136,256 1,206 9,757 9,881 
FORE OBO n00s0s' 156,199 598 1,795 3,997 

Receipts during week— cont 
Ft. Wm.-Pt. Ar.. 1,029 51 51 abe 
All other public 

and semi-public 

terminals, west- 
ae 5 7 fl 
ee 1,034 51 519 = 603 

Shipments during week— 
Ft. Wm.-Pt. Arthur— , 
are 444 147. 902 -—216 
All other public 
and semi-public 

terminals, west- ee 
C00 GIVE cuccus 138 : a 
WE ss xicas 681 147 92 268 


TOTAL RECEIPTS 
Aug. 1, 1942-Feb. 5, 1943 


Ft. Wm.-Pt. Ar.. 52,150 2,327 33,214 22,634 
All other public 
and semi-public 
terminals, west- 11 
CPR. GOR scscce 3,974 om 24 " 


TOTAL SHIPMENTS 
Aug. 1, 1942-Feb. 5, 1943 
Ft. Wm.-Pt. Ar.. 82,545 1,346 25,203 14,14 
All other public 
and semi-public 
terminals, west- 296 
ern div. 4,330 
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CANNON VALLEY 


is manufacturing one of the out- 
standing flours made in Minnesota. 
A perfect flour, laboratory con- 
trolled. Many of our old customers 
and some of our new connections 
have written us voluntarily that they 
have never had so many favorable 
comments. We can please the most 


exacting. 


CANNON VALLEY MILLING CO. 


Chamber of Commerce 


Minneapolis 


Leading Patents 
VANITY FAIR 
TELEPHONE? Gonronca 


MARITIME 








10 
kinds and 
granulations 





THE HENKEL FLOUR MILLS 


DETROIT MICHIGAN 
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“Hunter’s CREAM” 


A Kansas Turkey 
Wheat Flour 


that for more than sixty years has 
stood at the very top of the fine 
quality list. 


The Hunter Milling Co. 


Wellington, Kansas 








“DURAMBER” 
SEMOLINA 


FANCY No. 1 
Milled from Carefully Selected 


AMBER DURUM WHEAT 


AMBER MILLING CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS 


Cable Address: “‘AMBERMILCO” 








The Rodney Milling Co. 


5,000 Bbls Capacity 
KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


“Heart of America” 
FLOUR 


CHICAGO OFFICE: 
Kelly Flour Co., 919 N. Michigan Ave. 


BOSTON OFFICE: 
semana Allied Milling Corporation, 
1209 Statler Bldg. 








Hart-Bartlett-Sturtevant 
Grain Co., Inc. 


Line country houses in five states 
Terminal houses at Kansas City and St. Joseph 


Kansas City, Mo. 









What Is Most Competitive 
in Banking Services? 


Interest rates and the amount of money 
you can borrow, while large factors, should 
not be all determining in the question of 
competition. 


What is another factor? Is it not the 
banker’s understanding of your needs and 


problems, and his willingness to co-operate 
with you fully under changing conditions? 


The FIRST, in ST. LOUIS, is proud of 
its long-time relationships with many of 
the country’s leading milling and grain 
establishments. 


* 


FIRST NATIONAL BANK 


IN ST. LOUIS 


Broadway + Locust + Olive 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 























‘‘DIAMOND D” 


A High Grade Baker’s Spring Patent 
Milled Under Laboratory Control 
from Montana Spring Wheat 
Sheridan Flouring Mills, Inc. 
SHERIDAN, WYOMING 

















North Dakota and Montana 


FANCY SPRING PATENTS, CLEARS 
and WHOLE WHEAT FLOUR 


Hi-Protein 


A Specialty 
Mills in the Heart of the 
Spring Wheat Section 
Capacity, 700 Barrels 


MINOT FLOUR MILL CO. 


MINOT, N. D. GLASGOW, MONT. 











WE ARE E LARGE BUYERS 
of PURIFIED MIDDLINGS 
and PURIFIED WHEAT wene | 


We will be glad to get your quotations 


The Cream of Wheat Corporation | | 


Minneapolis, Minnesete 








BLAIR MILLING CO., Atchison, Kans. 
po eenrtanneetannnt neg Menton A 


Our Modern, Sanitary Flour Mill... 


. . is fully air con- 
controlled for 
Full 


laboratory control plus Dakota 


ditioned and 


humidity and temperature. 


hard spring wheat completes the 





picture. 


TRI-STATE MILLING COMPANY 


RAPID CITY, SOUTH DAKOTA 











HARDESTY MILLING CO. 
Quality Millers for 
Over Half a Century 


Domestic and Export DOVER, OHIO 

















FINGER LAKES AND HUDSON 
FLOUR MILLS, Inc. 
Geneva, N. Y. 

WHEAT RYE 


FLOUR mitts At FLOUR 
GENEVA, N. Y. TROY, N. Y. 





Van Dusen Harrington Co. 
¢ Grain Merchants - 
at 





BUSINESS FOUNDED 1852 


MINNEAPOLIS 














KING MIDAS 
FLOUR 
KING MIDAS FLOUR MILLS 


Minneapolis, U. S. A. 











DIXIE LILY 


A flour without an equal anywhere 
Plain and Self-rising 


THE BUHLER MILL & ELEVATOR CO. 
BUHLER, KANSAS 











J. F. IMBS MILLING CO. ** 100%: 


Millers of Hard and Soft Wheat Flour 


DAILY CAPACITY 2,100 RARRELS 
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QUALITY UNIFORMLY 


Cable Address 
“HASTINGS’ 
Montreal 


Owning and Operating 
Wheat-Receiving Elevators in Manitoba, 
Saskatchewan and Alberta 


HEAD OFFICE: MONTREAL 


Lake of the Woods 





MAINTAINED 


SINCE 


1887 


wilting Co., Limited 


enna a 
USED 


Makers of CANADIAN HARD SPRING WHEAT Flour 


Mills at 


Brantford, Keewatin, Portage la Prairie, 


Medicine Hat 


WESTERN OFFICE: WINNIPEG 


Offices: 
TORONTO, OTTAWA, QUEBEC, ST. JOHN,N.B. HALIFAX, HAMILTON, BRANTFORD, SUDBURY, LONDON. 
SAULT STE. MARIE, FORT WILLIAM, KEEWATIN, MEDICINE HAT, ‘ PORTAGE LA PRAIRIE, 
CALGARY, MOOSE JAW, REGINA, EDMONTON, VANCOUVER, VICTORIA 








































Robin‘. . Hood 


n 
, 


From the Wheatfields 


as Canada to the Bakeshops 
of the World 


Re 
u 
¥2) 
33 
3 
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Robin Hood Flour Mills 


Limited 
Millers of Western Canadian Spring Wheat 
Flours - Rolled Oats - Oatmeal 


uM iu O Moose Jaw, Calgary, Saskat 











Mont lor Moncton e 























SPILLERS LIMITED 


Millers of the 
HIGHEST QUALITY FLOUR 


and Manufacturers of 


PROVENDER 42 BALANCED 
RATIONS 


FOR ALL CLASSES OF FARM STOCK 


+ 


+4 
Head Office: 


40, St. Mary Axe, E. C. 3. 
LONDON, ENGLAND 


Cables: 


“Milligroup” | 
London 

















Canadian Hard Spring 


Wheat 450 Elevators in Manitoba, 
Saskatchewan and Alberta. 
High Test 


Country Run 


United Grain Growers, Ltd. 
Winnipeg, Manitoba 





The ALBERTA PACIFIC GRAIN 
COMPANY LIMITED 


462 Oountry Elevators 
Terminal Elevator Capacity, 9,461,600 Bus. 


Grain Exch Winnipeg 


— 


























R. C. PRATT 


FLOUR—EXPORTER—CEREALS 


68 KING ST. EAST 
TORONTO, CANADA 








Cable Address: “PRAMILLCO,” Toronto. 











W. S. KIMPTON & SONS 
Flour Millers 


MELBOURNE, AUSTRALIA 
Cables: “GLUTEN,’’ Melbourne 











MUNGO SCOTT, Pty., Ltd. 
FLOUR MILLERS 


Cable Address: Established 
“SUPERB” 1894 


Summer Hill, Sydney, N.S.W., Australia 








Export Flour 
INSURANCE 


**All Risks’’ 


Special Service to Flour Mills on 
Export and Domestic 
Ocean and Lake Insurance 
and Transportation 


Thirty-Five Years’ Experience in 
Export Flour Handling 


Western Assurance 
Company 
TORONTO, CANADA 
F. 0. THOMPSON OCO., LTD. 
anadian Agents 
Royal Bank Bidg., Toronto, Canada 


' APPLETON & OOX, INC., 





American Agents 
111 John Street, New York 
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CHOICEST CANADIAN Hard Spring Wheat 


and perfect milling facilities have placed our products in the van. 









BRANDS 


“PRAIRIE BLOSSOM” 
“HOMELAND” 








“VICTORY” 
“WOODLAND” 


4 


THE DOMINION FLOUR MILLS, LTD. 


MONTREAL, CANADA 


Cable Address: ‘“_DOMFLOUR” 
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RING C0, LTD. 


a T ACMI - WINNIPEG | 
















Ju 

















- CABLE ADDRESS: LAKURON 3 3}#£=*+~—SieS (pe TORONTO, CANADA 
ud wilt 
PURITY CaLists 1s MO STERLING 
THREE STARS CANADA CREAM 
GREAT WEST «+ BATTLE . MAITLAND . HURON 
All Western Canada Hard Wheat Flours 

FLOUR MILLING CAPACITY 9,500 BBLS DAILY ROLLED OATS AND OATMEAL 400 BBLS DAILY 
; ea UNIFORM QUALITY GUARANTEED tit 
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CANADA’S LARGEST FLOUR EXPORTERS 


Head Cable 

Office— Address— 
Toronto, “Mapleshew,” 
Ontario Toronto, 


Canada 





PORT COLBORNE MILLS—CAPACITY 12,000 BBLS. DAILY 


Faple Leat Milling Co. Limited. 


EXPORT OFFICES: 














TORONTO NEW YORK VANCOUVER 
MILLS AT 
TORONTO, ONTARIO MEDICINE HAT, ALBERTA PORT COLBORNE, ONTARIO 














Sa" OLDEST ESTABLISHED MANUFACTURERS OF So =? 


- yuTe J | - yuTe J 
we BAGS coro 
- BAGS - BAGS 
































‘i * Factories—MONTREAL - TORONTO The CANADIAN BAG CO., Limited k ‘,' 
— Head Office: MONTREAL, QUEBEC _— 
GREAT STAR FLOUR MILLS, Ltd. Since 1857 


Successors to Wolverton Flour Mills Co., Ltd. 
Canadian Spring and Winter Wheat Flour 


“SILVERKING”’ “GREAT STAR” “WOLF” “KEYSTONE” / . 
cash Woute” SMARY'S, ONTARIO, CANADA James Michardson & dons 
Zz / M / a 








tain Marchant Shippers and Exporters 


WINNIPEG + CANADA 
Export Offices - MONTREAL and VANCOUVER 


LAKESIDE MILLING COMPANY, Ltd. 


“BLOSSOM of CANADA” “YORK” “NORDIC” 

















Cable Address: LAKESIDE TORONTO, CANADA Cable Address: “JAMESRICH” 
D. A. CAMPBELL, President T. WILLIAMSON, Vice President and Managing Director 
The St. Lawrence Flour Mills Co., Ltd. 
MONTREAL CANADA 


Millers of Canadian 
Hard Wheat Flours 


“Regal” 
“Fleur de Lis” 
“National” 
“Daily Bread” 
“Citadel” 


3,000 barrels per day 
Quality uniformly maintained for over 25 years 
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ccc Functions Listed 


Wasuincton, D. C.—Operations of the 
Commodity Credit Corp.—expanded to 
facilitate wartime production and utili- 
ation of farm products—are reported 
by J. B. Hutson, president of the cor- 
poration, in his 1942 annual report to 
Secretary of Agriculture Claude R. 
Wickard. Besides operating under its 
charter powers to buy, sell and lend 
upon agricultural commodities, broad 
wartime powers were delegated to the 
corporation by the War Production 
Board and the Board of Economic War- 
fare. 

Programs during fiscal year 1942 in- 
duded loans to farmers on commodities 
stored on farms and in warehouses, 
price supports to increase production of 
commodities for war needs, and the pur- 
chase of foreign agricultural commodi- 
ties needed in the United States. In 
addition to loans and purchases to pro- 
tect prices to farmers and preserve price 
ceilings in the government program to 
keep down the cost of living, the corpo- 
ration is aiding domestic production of 
commodities formerly imported or the 
production of substitute commodities. 

Loans to farmers totaled $610,000,000 
during fiscal year 1942, as compared with 
$452,000,000 in 1941. The increase was 
the result largely of higher loan rates 
authorized by Congress. In addition, a 
total of $900,000,000 was made available 
for the purchase through Agricultural 
Marketing Administration of commodi- 
ties for lend-lease and other emergency 
purposes. Out of a total of $2,700,000,- 
000 of loans during the nine years of the 
corporation’s existence, the loans out- 
standing as of June 30 last amounted 
to only $336,409,000. 

Commodities owned by the corporation 
as of June 30 last totaled $1,091,869,000, 
as compared with $749,532,000 in 1941. 
Owned stocks of cotton, corn and to- 
baeeco were smaller than on June 30, 
1941; stocks of wheat were larger. Large 
quantities of all of these commodities 
were sold during the year to increase 
the output of agricultural and industrial 
products, for commercial export, and 
for lend-lease. For the 12 months end- 
ing March 81, 1942, the corporation 
shows “balance sheet profits” totaling 
$27,815,513.58 paid into the United 
States treasury. 

Twenty emergency agricultural loan 
and purchase programs were operated 
by the corporation during the last fiscal 
year to facilitate domestic production 
of commodities formerly imported, or 
the production of substitute commodities. 
These included the purchase and distri- 
bution of hemp seed for the production 
of 300,000 acres of hemp in 1943; of 
castor beans for increased production 
of beans in 1943; of cotton bagging to 
offset a reduction in imports of jute; 
of soybeans, peanuts, cottonseed and 
flaxseed to replace imports of vegetable 
oils cut off by the war; and of fiber flax 
to facilitate expansion of this industry 
in the Pacific Northwest. 

Other activities included the purchase 
and sale of Alaska spruce for use by 
the aviation industry; of American- 
Egyptian cotton for use in the manufac- 
ture of aviation fabrics; the purchase 
and sale of peanut harvesting equip- 
ment and the rental of storage ware- 

; the purchase and sale of steel 
and prefabricated wood bins for the 
e of grain; of pyrethrum seed to 


stimulate domestic production, and the 
purchase of sorgo for use in the manu- 
facture of industrial alcohol. Large 
quantities of government owned stocks 
of wheat and corn were sold to livestock 
feeders and to distillers for the produc- 
tion of industrial alcohol. 

Designated as the public agency for 
the importation of most agricultural 
products, the corporation had programs 
at the end of the year for the purchase 
and importation of castor beans, babassu 
kernels, coffee, cocoa, rotenone and flax 
fiber. Through Sept. 15 more than 250,- 
000 tons of 20 different oils and oil- 
bearing materials had been purchased 
for importation. Most of these pur- 
chases are from Latin American coun- 
tries distressed economically by the loss 
of export markets. 

Mr. Hutson stated that the services 
of many trade agencies are used in the 
operation of the various loan and pur- 
chase programs. These include country 
elevator operators, warehousemen, proc- 
essors, importers, transporters, distribu- 
tors, and others. More than a third of 
the loans outstanding on June 30 last 
were held by private banks and lending 
agencies. “A guiding principle,” Mr. 
Hutson said, “is to make the fullest use 
of trade agencies, so that all may work 
together with the government for max- 
imum efficiency in getting the big vol- 
ume of products needed in the war.” 
BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 

SOYBEAN PROCESSING YEAR BOOK 

The new 1942-43 Year Book and Trad- 
ing Rules of the National Soybean Proc- 
essors Association, 3818 Board of Trade 
Building, Chicago, has been published. 
This official record, containing in addi- 
tion to the rules, the constitution and 
by-laws, lists of officers, members and 
standing committees, is 50ec a copy. All 
technical and other changes of the past 
year have been embodied in the new 
edition. 











BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 





ENRICHED FLOUR LECTURES 

Following her practice of demonstrat- 
ing the use of enriched white flour to 
foods classes of southern colleges, Miss 
See Rice, Wheat Flour Institute repre- 
sentative, recently lectured at Missis- 
sippi State College for Women at Co- 
lumbus and at the University of Alabama 
at Tuscaloosa. Her audience of 380 
persons was composed of home economics 
students, college faculty and members of 
consumer groups. 
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BY APPOINTMENT TO 
HIS LATE MAJESTY 
KING GEORGE V. 











Canada’s 


oldest and largest 
Millers 


BRANDS: 


Flour 
“ROYAL HOUSEHOLD” 
“GLENORA”“ 
“FAMOUS” 
“BUFFALO” 


Cereals 
“OGILVIE OATS” 
“WHEAT HEARTS” 

“OGILVIE BLENDIES” 


THE OGILVIE FLOUR MILLS 
COMPANY, LIMITED 


HEAD OFFICE, MONTREAL, CANADA 


Mills at: 
Montreal, Fort William, Winnipeg, Edmonton and Medicine Hat 


Cable Address: OGILVIE, MONTREAL. All codes used. 











GILLESPIE BROS., Pty., Ltd. leben ah 


FLOUR MILLERS MILLING WHEAT 


SYDNEY, N.S.W., AUSTRALIA MOORE-SEAVER GRAIN CO. 
CaBLE Appress, ‘‘GILLESPIE,”’ SypNEy ae ane — City, Mo. 














COTTON 
BAGS 





CANADIAN-BEMIS BAG COMPANY, LIMITED 


winnetrPeEG e§ VANCOUVER 


Successors to 


THE CANADIAN BAG CO. LIMITED OF WINNIPEG & VANCOUVER 


and 


BEMIS BRO. BAG COMPANY, WINNIPEG 


Manufacturers and Importers 





JUTE 
BAGS 


BURLAPS AND TWINES 


Paper Bags for Sugar, Cereals, etc., manufactured at Vancouver plant 
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ERCHANT MILLERS 





ESTABLISHED 1865 


SOFT WHITE WINTER WHEAT FLOUR A SPECIALTY 


Also Choice Blue-Stem and Hard 
Spring Patents 
WE INVITE EXPORT CORRESPONDENCE 





General Offices: WALLA WALLA, WASHINGTON 
Mills at Waitsburg, Washington, Freewater, Oregon, and Athena, Oregon—Daily Capacity, 3,000 Bbis 
Atlantic Coast Office, RAYMOND F, KILTHAU, Produce Exchange, New York. 














Centennial Flouring Mills Co. 


GENERAL OFFICES: 814 SECOND AVENUE BLDG., SEATTLE, WASHINGTON 


DOMESTIC and EXPORT MILLERS 


6,000,000 BUSHELS 
COUNTRY AND TERMINAL STORAGE 
GOLD DROP PIE and COOKIE FLOUR 
PYRAMID CONE FLOUR 
CENTENNIAL CAKE FLOUR 


DEALERS IN 
ALL TYPES OF PACIFIC NORTHWEST WHEAT 








MILLS AT TACOMA « SPOKANE * WENATCHEE « RITZVILLE * PORTLAND 





“SUPERFLOUR” 
“"BUFFALO” 


Tops in Bakery Flours 


THE WILLIS NORTON CO. 
Quality Millers Since 1879 


Capacity 1,500 Bbls. WICHITA, KANSAS 








"© FOR UNIFORM FLOURS 


The largest and most modern flour mill and elevators on 
the Pacific Coast with storage capacity at our mills of 
2,500,000 bushels, together with more than one hundred 
elevators and wareh in the choicest milling wheat sections of Montana, 
Idaho and Washington, insure the uniformity of all Fisher's Flours. 
FISHER FLOURING MILLS CO., SEATTLE, U.S.A. Domestic and Export Millers 
OuirF H. Morris & Co., Eastern Representative, 25 Beaver Street, New York City 
















WASCO WAREHOUSE MILLING CO. 


MILLERS OF 
BLUESTEM PATENTS - MONTANA HARD WHEAT PATENTS 
PASTRY FLOUR - CAKE FLOUR 
Cable Address: ““Wasco."’ All Codes. Daily Capacity 2,000 Barrels 
New York Inquiries: Jogeph F. Ullrich, Produce Exchange Building The Dalles, Oregon, U.S.A. 








WESTERN MILLING Co. 


MONTANA SPRING WHEAT PATENT 
BLUESTEM-—PATENT 
FINEST SOFT WINTER WHEAT PATENT 











General Offices: Walla Walla, Washington Mill at Pendleton, Oregon 





LOGICAL 


Hal—Can you swim? 

Leon—Only at times. 

Hal—Only at times! How strange! 
And when do these moments come to 


you? 
Leon—In the water. 
¥ ¥ 
USEFUL 


Sam—Bo, have you done got a piece 
of chalk? 

Bo—What yo’all want chalk for? 

Sam—Fool! Ah wants to part mah 
hair in the middle. 

¥ ¥ 
ONE TRACK MIND 

First Old Maid—I shiver every time I 
think of a handsome young man kiss- 
ing me. 

Second Old Maid—And here I been 
thinking you had St. Vitus dance all 
these years. 

¥ ¥ 


SPECIAL CAKE 

A determined little man walked into 
a bakery with an order for a special 
cake. 

“Next Wednesday is my birthday,” he 
explained, “and I want a very special 
cake It’s to be shaped like an 
‘S,’ my initial.” 

The baker agreed to make it to speci- 


made. 


fications, and had special pans made to 
Next day the 
man came into survey the result. 

“Oh, no!” said he. “I wanted one 
shaped more like a script ‘S” with more 
curve; this is for my birthday!” So the 
baker made new pans for the new cake, 
and again the man complained. After 
three more designs the baker made what 
seemed to be the perfect “S” cake. And 
finally the man agreed. In fact he 
thought it was wonderful. 

“Shall I wrap it for you?” said the 
baker. 

“No, thanks,” said the man, “I’ll eat 
it here.” 


accommodate the cake. 


¥ ¥ 
WHICH ONE? 

She—I’m so glad you like it, dear. 
Mother says chicken salad and straw- 
berry tarts are the only things I make 
correctly. 

He—Which is this, darling? 

¥ ¥ 
SLIGHTLY DAMP 

“My plate is damp,” complained a 
traveler who was dining in a London 
hotel. 

“Hush,” whispered his wife, “that’s 
your soup.” 

v ¥ 
OH, NO 

Mr. Binks was busily engaged with a 
spade in the mud beside his car when 
a stranger hailed him. 

“Stuck in the mud?” he asked. 

“Oh, no,” explained Mr. Binks cheer- 
ily, “my engine died here and I’m dig- 
ging a grave for it.” 
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THE THIRSTIEST 
FLOURS IN AMERICA! 


OCCIDENT - SWEET LOAF 
- PRODUCER - KYROL: 
SUNBURST - POWERFUL 


and more than 50 other Bakery Flours 
RUSSELL-MILLER MILLING CO. 


Headquarters * Minneapolis, Minn. 











GROWN 


MLL S 
PORTLAND, OREGON 
Millers of High 
Grade Bakers, 


Family and Ex- 
port Flours. 


co 
~ 
x 





“an 


“THE FLOUR SUPREME” 











THE BUCKEYE 
CEREAL COMPANY 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
Hard and Soft Wheat Flours 
Buckeye Balanced Ration Feeds 

Massillon, Ohio 


— 
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WHITE WHEAT 


Low Protein Cake 
and Cookie Flours 


AMENDT MILLING CO. 
Monroe, Mich. 


——_ 





ee 





The Williams Bros. Co. 
Merchant Millers KENT, OHIO, U.S.A 
Specialists Ohio Winter Wheat Flour 
All our wheat is grown on * Western 
Reserve’’ and bought from the gr: ¥- 
ers at elevators we own and oper'@ 

—— od 





ws 





Two of the Nation’s Finest ong 
“AMERICAN EAGLE 


“THE ADMIRAL” 
The H.D. LEE FLOUR MILLS C0. 











Salina, Kansas 
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REPRESENTATIVE FLOUR IMPORTERS OF FOREIGN COUNTRIES 











- 





R. HUNTER CRAIG & CO., Ltd. 


GLASGOW: 45, Hope Street, 0.2. 


LIVERPOOL: Temporary War-time Address 


““Copley,’’ Thornton Hough, 
Cheshire 


LONDON -7, London Street, Mark Lane, E. C. 3. 





—_— 


M, STANNARD 


Established 1870 


STANNARD, COLLINS & CO. 


FLOUR, GRAIN anp CEREAL PRODUCT 


IMPORTERS 


Cory Buildings, 


Fenc!iurch Street 


E. A. GREEN 


LONDON, E. C. 3 


Cable Address: ‘"TRONTOPRI,”’ London 


SIDNEY SMITH 


(FLOUR, FEED & GRAIN, LTD.) 
52 Mark Lane LONDON, E. C. 3 
FLOUR, GRAIN, FEED, CORN AND 
CEREAL PRODUCTS 


Codes: Riverside, A B C 5th Ed., also Bentley 
and Western Union 5 Letter Codes 





Cable Address: * 


DORFEACH,”’ 


London 


MARDORF, PEACH & CO., Ltd. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


52, Mark Lane, 
LONDON, E. C. 3 


PILLMAN & PHILLIPS 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


LONDON, LIVERPOOL, BRISTOL, 
DUBLIN, BELFAST 





COVENTRY, SHEPPARD & CO. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


17, Corn Exchange Chambers 
LONDON, E. C. 3 


Cable Address: 


HARRIS BROS. & CO. (Grain) Ltd. 
COMMISSION AGENTS and FACTORS 
GRAIN, SEEDS, OIL, FEEDINGSTUFFS 


Corys’ Buildings 
57/59 St. any Axe 
9 Brunswick Street 


LONDON, E. C.3 
LIVERPOOL 








“Coventry,” London S Home Guese Street GOW 
Cc. E. FEAST & CO. FENNELL, SPENCE & CO. 


(CHAS. E. FEAST) 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


Subscription Room 


Seething Lane, 


Address 


Cable 


LONDON, E. 


“Feastanco,” 


Cc. 3 


London. 





IMPORTERS OF GRAIN, FLOUR, 
LINSEED anp COTTONSEED PRODUCTS, 
FEED, ETC. 


20, Chapel Street, LIVERPOOL, ENG. 


Cable Address: “FENNELL,” Liverpool 





JAMES ALLEN & CO., (Belfast) Ltd. McCONNELL & REID, LTD. 


FLOUR anp CEREAL PRODUCT 
IMPORTERS 


Ulster Bank Chambers, 73 May Street 
BELFAST, IRELAND 


Cable Address: ‘‘ANCHOR,”’ Belfast 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
19 Waterloo St. GLASGOW 


Cable Address: ‘‘MARVEL,"’ Glasgow 





CRAWFORD & LAW 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
50 Wellington Street GLASGOW, C.2 
and at 27, Corn Exchange Chambers 
LONDON, E. C. 3 


Cable Address: “CAMELLIA,” Glasgow 





ANDREW TAYLOR & CO. 
(GLASGOW) LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


163, Hope Street, GLASGOW 
Cable Address: ‘‘“GoLDENGLO,”’ Glasgow 


WILLIAM MORRISON & & SON. 


LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


Baltic Chambers 
50 Wellington Street 


Cable Address: “WAVERLEY” 


GLASGOW 


| 
| 





ROBERT CARSON & co. | 


LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
50 Wellington St. GLASGOW 


Cable Address: ‘'DirpLoma,"’ Glasgow 


WATSON & PHILIP, LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
155 Wallace St.. GLASGOW, C. 5 
41 Constitution St., LEITH 
Esplanade Buildings, DUNDEE 
42 Regent Quay, ABERDEEN 
Cables: ‘‘Puiiip,” Dundee 


D. T. RUSSELL & BAIRD, Ltd. 
45 Hope Street GLASGOW 
IMPORTERS OF 
FLOUR, OATMEALS, CEREALS 

OFFICES ALSO AT 
LIVERPOOL 
DUBLIN 


LEITH 
BELFAST 





F ‘FARQUHAR BROTHERS 
FLOUR MERCHANTS 
50 Wellington Street © GLASGOW, C. 2 


C. I. F. business much preferred. 
Cable Address: “GLENCAIRN,"’ Glasgow 


Buy and Sell 
Through 


WANT ADS 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 











Low Grades and 


Millfeed 


I. S. JOSEPH CO., INC. 


Minneapolis, Minn. 





THE FRANK R. PRINA 
CORPORATION 


Domestic FLOUR export 


LIVE WIRES—CONNECT! 
Produce Exchange NEW YORK 














919 No. Michigan Ave. 
CHICAGO 
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FLOUR SERVICE 


NUAGEUALASD 
BECKENBACH 

Dwight Bldg., 

Kansas City, Mo. 


A FLOUR FOR EVERY PURPOSE 


CLEM L. 











HUBERT J. HORAN 
roreicn KJTLOUR ponesric 


$list and Market Streets 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 











John E. Koerner & Co., Inc. 


DOMESTIC EXPORT 


FLOUR 


781 LASALLE Sr. 
NEW ORLEANS, U.S.A. 


P. O. Box 646 


TRIPLE XXX FINE GROUND 


ALFALFA MEAL 
Ideal for Poultry Mashes 
THE DENVER ALFALFA MILLING & 
PRODUCTS CO. Merchants Exchange 
Lamar, Colo. St. Louis, Mo. 











Johnson-Herbert & Co. 


FLOUR 


JHICAGO 


444 W. Grand Ave. ( 





H. J. GREENBANK 
& COMPANY 


FLOUR 


PRODUCE EXCHANGE NEW YORK, N. Y. 


WHITE & COMPANY 


“The Flour People’’ 


117 Commerce St. Baltimore, Md. 





ANALYSES 


FLOUR 


Deve: 


-CEREAL—GRAIN 
idable. P 


rompt Service 


Siebel Institute of Technology 
2 CHICAGO, Iil 


60 Montanse 


——— 











HABEL, ARMBRUSTER & 


LARSEN CO. 


at FLOUR <aaces 


410-420 N, Western Ave.., CHICAGO, ILL. 


KELLY-ERICKSON CO. 


Flour Brokers 


OMAHA, NEB. 
Offices: 
New York City and San Francisco 








We are always in the Market for 
Hard and Soft Wheat Flours 


GENERAL BAKING COMPANY 
420 Lexington Ave. NEW YORK CITY 


Dixie-Portland Flour Co. 


his, T. 


Standard of the South 
plus Dependable Service 








Soft Cake Flour 


For Biscuit Manufacturers 


WATSON HIGGINS MILLING CO. 
GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 














-FLOUR 


Broker and Merchandiser 


DAVID COLEMAN, Incorporated 
Members N. Y. Produce Exchange 
Produce Ex. - NEW YORK 
New England Office: 211 Bryant St.. Malden, Mass. 





————— 











Flour Specialists #2i"ho:" 
M. S. Brownold Company 


Successors to D. G. Van Dusen & Co. 
Produce Exchange 


NEW YORK 





S. R. STRISIK CO. 
Flour Mill Agents 


Produce Exchange NEW YORK 





Export Flour Insured ALL RISKS by 








ORIGINATORS OF ALL RISKS 
Insurance on Flour 
Policies of this Company are 
held by all leading millers 

















The Sea Insurance Co., Ltd. 


of LIVERPOOL 
ig ie ME MONS 6 ws 5g be 00 094.48 04000) 500005 $4,904,187 
oe rere rerrrrr rrr 
Surplus for Protection of Policyholders.......... 


CHUBB & SON 


United States Managers 





9 John Street . - New York 
Ins - Chica 
Hurt Build ia ng Atlanta, 
Royal Bank uilding - «+ Montreal 
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Acme-Evans Co., Indianapolis, Ind.. 
Acme Flour Mills Co., Oklahoma 
City, Okla. eoccccce 
Alberta Pacific Grain Co., Ltd., Winni- 
peg, Man. 
Allen, James, & Co. (Beltast), Ltd., Bel- 
fast, TrelaMd nccccccccccccccscccvesece 
Alva Roller Mills, Alva, “Okla pececcevese 
Amber Milling Co., Minneapolis....... 
Amendt Milling Co., Monroe, Mich...... 
American Bakers Machinery Co., 
EeOUte, MO. cccecccccccccesececeevcece 
American Cyanamid & Chemical Corp., 
New York, N. Y..cccccccccccccccccccs 
American Dry Milk Institute, Inc., Chi- 
COO, Th. ccccccccccccvccccvccccccvcese 
American Flours, Inc, Newton, Kansas. 
American Machine & ‘Foundry Co., New 
York, N. Y. ecccccccccccs 
Ames Harris Neville Co., Portland, Ore- 
gon, San Francisco, Cal. eoccccocecs 
Anheuser-Busch, Inc., St. Louls, Mo.....- 
Appraisal Service Co., Inc., Minneapolis. 
Archer-Daniels-Midland Co., Minneapolis 
Arkansas City (Kansas) Flour Mills Co. 
Arnold Milling Co., Sterling, Kansas.... 
Atkinson Milling Co., Minneapolis...... 


Barnett & Record Co., Minneapolis. . 
Baxter, A. E., Engineering Co., Buf- 
falo, N. Y. 
Bay State Milling Co., Winona, Minn... 
Beckenbach, Clem L., Kansas City, Mo.. 
Bemis Bro. Bag Co.—Baltimore; Bos- 
ton; Brooklyn; Buffalo; Charlotte, N. 
C; Chicago; Denver; Detroit; East 
Pepperell, Mass; Houston; Indianap- 
olis; Kansas City; Los Angeles; Louis- 
ville; Memphis; Minneapolis; New Or- 
leans; New York City; Norfolk; Okla- 
homa City; Omaha; Peoria; Pitts- 
burgh; St. Louis; Salina, Kansas; San 


eee eee eee eee eee eeeeee 


Francisco; Salt Lake City; Seattle; 
WICHItR .ncccccccccccccccccccccccces . 
Black Bros. Flour Mills, Wymore, ‘Neb. . 


Blair Milling Co., Atchison, Kansas..... 
Blake, J. H., New York, N, Y..... 
Blodgett, Frank H., Inc., Janesville, Wis. 
Boonville (Mo.) Mills Co........-. 
Bowersock Mills & Power Co., 
rence, Kansas ..... 
Brey & Sharpless, Philadelphia, POscece 
Broenniman Co., Inc., New York, N. Y.. 
Brownold, M. 8., Co., New York, N. Y... 
Brown's Hungarian Corp., New York... 
Buckeye Cereal Co., Massillon, Ohio.... 
Buhler Mill & Elevator Co., Buhler, 
Kansas ..scsscsecsecs 
Bunge Elevator Corp., Minneapolis.... 
C Cameron, John F., & Co., Aberdeen, 
Scotland ...seeeeeeees e 
Canadian Bag Co., Ltd., Montreal, 
ronto 
Canadian-Bemis Bag Co., 
peg, Vancouver 
Canadian Mill & Elevator Co. * EI 
Okla, 
Cannon Valley “Milling Co.., Minneapolis. 
Capital Flour Mills, Inc., St. Paul, Minn. 
Cargill, Inc., Minneapolis . 
Carson, Robert, & Co., Ltd., Glasgow, 
Scotland ....seeee ee . 
Centennial Flouring Mills Co., Seattle.. 
Central Bag & Burlap Co., Chicago, IIl.. 
Chandler, Arthur L., & Co., St. Louis, 
Mo. eecccccccccccocs 
Chase Bag Company—New York; Chi- 
cago; Philadelphia; Buffalo; Chagrin 
Falls, Ohio; Toledo; Goshen, Ind; Mil- 
waukee; Minneapolis; Kansas City; St. 
Louis; Dallas; New Orleans; Reids- 
ville, N. C; Portland, Oregon........ 
Chatfield & Woods Sack Co., Cincinnati. 
Checkerboard Elevator Co., St. Louis... 
Chelsea Milling Co., Chelsea, Mich...... 
Chicago, South Shore & South Bend 
Railroad, Chicago, Ill........... 
Chickasha Milling Co., Chickasha, Okla. 
Chubb & Son, New York, N. Y¥.........- 
Coatsworth & Cooper, Toronto, Can..... 
Colborne Mfg. Co., Chicago, Ill......... 
Coleman, David, Inc., New York....... 
Collins Flour aaa, Inc., Pendleton, 
Oregon eee cere ccesesete 
Colorado Milling & ” Blevator Co., Den- 
VOF, COlo. .cccccsccccccccccsccecccces 
Columbus Laboratories, Chicago, IIl..... 
Commander Milling Co., Minneapolis.... 
Commander-Larabee M. Co., Minneapolis 
Consolidated Flour Mills Co., Wichita, 
Kansas .. TEITTITELTTT TTT TT 
Continental Grain Co., Kansas City, Mo. 
Corn Products Sales Co., New York.... 
Coventry, Sheppard & Co., London, Eng. 
Craig, R. Hunter, & Co., Ltd., —_—— 
Scotland eeeccccccce 
Crawford & Law, Glasgow, Scotland.... 
Cream of Wheat Corp., Minneapolis.... 
Crookston Milling Co., Crookston, Minn. 
Crown Mills, Portland, Oregon.......... 


eeeee 


Law- 


eee ee eee eseeeee 


To- 


Lta., Winnt- 


Reno, 


eee ee eeneeee 


freee eeeeee 


eee eeeeee 


eee eee eee eee eeee 


Dairymen’s League Co-operative As- 
sociation, Inc., New York, N. Y... 
Davis-Noland-Merrill Grain Co., Kansas 
Clty, Me. ccccccccccccccsccccccccesee 
Day Co., Minneapolis, Minn......... eece 
De Lisser, Andrew, New York, N, Y... 
De Stefano, Ulysses, New York, N. Y.... 
Denver Alfalfa Milling & Products Co., 
Lamar, Colo., St. Louis, Mo........... 
Deutsch & Sickert Co., Milwaukee, Wis.. 
Diamond Crystal Salt Co., Ine. St. 
Gente, MIG, cccccccoccevccocececossese 
Dixie - Portland Flour Co., Memphis, 
Ten: 


| See eee eee ee eee eee ee eee ree eee 
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“A” series of page numbers used to index advertisements appearing in 
Section Two of this issue. 


Dominion Flour Mills, 
Que., Can. 
Doughnut Corporation of America, New 
Fork, WW. FZ. cccccccsvecves 
Dow Chemical Co., Midland, “Mich boawne 
Duluth Universal Milling Co., Duluth... 
Duncan, Wm. C., & Co., Inc., New 
York, N. Y. 


Ltd., Montreal, 


New Ulm, 


Eagle Roller Mill Co., 
Minn. .... 
Eckhart, B. A., Milling Co., Chicago.... 
Enns Milling Co., Inman, 
Entoleter Division, Safety Car Heating 
& Lighting Co., Inc., New York, N, Y. 
Essmueller Co., St. Louis and Kansas 
City, Mo, ...coee 
Evans Milling Co., Indianapolis, Ind.... 


eee eee ewes eeeeeeee 


Farquhar Bros., Glasgow, Scotland.. 
Farmers & Merchants Milling Co., 
Glencoe, Minn, ...... cescce 
Farwell & Rhines Co., Watertown, N. Y. 
Feast, C. E., & Co., London, England... 
Federal Mill, Inc., Lockport, N, Y..... 
Fennell, Spence & Co., Liverpool, Eng... 
Finger Lakes and Hudson Flour Mills, 
Inc., Geneva, N. Y.. 
First National Bank in st. Louis. eoccce 
Fisher & Faligatter, Waupaca, Wis..... 
Fisher Flouring Mills Co., Seattle, Wash. 
Flour Mills of America, Inc., Kansas 
City, Mo. ccccccccccees 
Food Research Laboratories, Inc., Long 
Island City, N. Y¥....-+++. eeeccvecs 
Foods, Inc., Jersey City, N. J..sseeeeees 
Forster Mfg. Co., Inc., Wichita, Kansas 
Fort Garry Flour Mills Co., Ltd., Mont- 
real, Que. 
Fort Morgan Mills, Fort Morgan, Colo.. 
Franco, Francis M., New York, N. Y.... 
Fulton Bag & Cotton Mills, Atlanta, 
Dallas, New York, New Orleans, St. 
Louis, Minneapolis, Kansas City, Kan.. 
t: Gallatin Valley Milling Co., 
grade, Mont. 
Garland Milling Co., Greensburg, Ind.... 
General Baking Co., New York, N. Y... 


eee eee eeeeeee 


senate eenee eeeeeeee eeeee 


Bel- 


General Mill Equipment Co., Kansas 
City, Mo. ..ccccce eeeveccece eccccccece 
General Mills, Inc., Minneapolis. ..Cover 


Gillespie Bros., Ltd., Sydney, N. 8S. W... 
Globe Milling Co., Watertown, Wis..... 
Goethel, Alfred C., Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 
Gooch Milling & Elevator Co., Lincoln, 
Neb. .... eececee 
Goodhue Mill Ce. Minneapolis.......... 
Gotham Hotel, New York, N. Y........ 
Great Star Flour Mills, Ltd., St. Mary's, 
GEE, coccccee ecccccece eccccce 
Greenbank, H. J., & Co., New York. 


ee eee ee eee eeeeeee 


eeeeeeee 


Haaky Mfg. Co., St. Paul, Minn.... 
Habel, Armbruster & Larsen Co., 
Chicago, TWh. cccccccccccccccccccccces 
Hamm, J. M. & C. M., London, England 
Hardesty Milling Co., Dover, Ohio...... 
Harris Bros. & Co., Ltd., London, Eng- 
land eccccceces 
Hart-Bartlett- Sturtevant Grain Co., Inc., 
Kansas City, Mo. coe 
Hart-Carter Co., Minneapolis, Minn.. eee 
Heide, Henry, Inc., New York..... cence 
Henkel Flour Mills, Detroit, Mich...... 
Hoffmann-La Roche, Inc., Nutley, N. J. 
Holland Engraving Co., Kansas City... 
Horan, Hubert J., Philadelphia, Pa..... 
Howie, The J. K., Co., Minneapolis..... 
Hubbard Milling Co., Mankato, Minn... 
Hunter Milling Co., Wellington, Kansas 


Cee eee eee eeeeee 


I Igleheart Bros., Inc., Evansville, Ind. 
Imbs, J. F., Milling Co., St. Louis.. 
Innis, Speiden & Co., New York, N. Y... 

International Milling Co., Minneapolis. . 
eee Briere 
Ismert- Hincke Milling Co., Kansas City, 


O. ssevececes eee ewe eee eeeeeeeeseeees 


Jaeger, Frank, Milling Co., Danville 
(CP. O., Astion), Wiha. cccccccccecse 
Jennison, W. J., Co., Minneapolis....... 
Jewell, L. R., & Son, Kansas City, Mo... 
Johnson-Herbert & Co., Chicago, Ill..... 
Jones-Hettelsater Construction Co., Kan- 
sas City, Mo. .. 
Joseph, I. 8., Co., 


Inc., Minneapolis. . 


Kalamazoo Vegetable Parchment 
Co., Kalamazoo, Mich. .......... 
Kansas Flour Mills Co., Kansas City, Mo. 
Kansas Milling Co., Wichita, Kansas... 
Kelly-Erickson Co., Omaha, Neb.... 
Kelly Flour Co., Chicago, Ill............ 
Kelly, William, Milling Co., Hutchinson, 
Kent, Percy, Bag Co., Inc., Kansas Oity, 


BBO, ccccese PC Ocerereccccccccccccccceccs 
Kimpton, W. S., & Sons, Melbourne, 
BMMTONR cc cccccciccccseccscscseoces 


King, H. H., Flour Mills Co., Minneap- 
olis, Minn. 


POPC Ree eee eee eeeeeeeeeeee 
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King Midas Flour Mills, Minneapolis, 
BMImM, .ccccccccccccccccess 
King Milling Co., Lowell, Mich.. 
Kipp-Kelly, Ltd., Winnipeg, Man. 


eeeeeee 


Knighton, Samuel, & 7 Inc., New 
Yorks, BM. Fe ceccccccece cecccsoccccoce 
Koerner, John E., & Co., Inc., New 
Orleans, La, ........ eocccccccccccces 


La Grange Mills, Red Wing, Minn. 
Lake of the Woods Milling Co., Ltd., 
Montreal, Que. 
Lakeside Milling Co., Ltd., Toronto, Can, 
Larabee Flour Mills Co., Kansas City, 
Me. cccccccccccccccceseececcecceese 
H. D., Flour Mills Co., Salina, 
Kansas 


eee eee eee eee eee eee eeeeeeee 


Lee, 


Lever Bros. Co., Cambridge, Mass......- 
Lexington Mill & Elevator Co., Lexing- 
ton, Neb. ... eoccccccce 
Lincoln Hotel, New York, N. Y...--++++ 
Long, W. E., Co., Chicago, Ill...... seve 
Lyon & Greenleaf Co., Ligonier, Ind... 
Lysle, J. C., Milling Co., Leavenworth, 
Kansas ...cscccseees ceccosoeoes 


eeeee 


McConnell & Reid, Ltd., Glasgow, 
Scotland ° 
McKinnon & McDonald, Ltd., Glasgow, 
Scotland 
Mann, F. W., East St. Louis, Ill........ 
Maple Leaf Milling Co., Ltd., Toronto, 
Ont., Cam, ..ccccccccccccesece 
Mardorf, Peach & Co., Ltd., London, 
England .....s+seees eccccccccccccece 
Marsh & McLennan, Minneapolis....... 
Marsh & McLennan, Inc., New York.... 
Mennel Milling Co., Toledo, Ohio......- 
Merck & Co., Inc., Rahway. N. J... 
Mid-Kansas —— Co., Clay Center, 
Inc., 


ee eeeeeeeee 


eee eeeeee eeeeeeees 


eee 


Midland Chemical " Laboratories, 
Dubuque, [lowe .....eeeees 
Midland Flour Milling Co., North Kan- 
sas City, Mo. 
Mid-West Laboratories Co., 
Ohio 
Mill Mutual Fire Prevention Bureau, 
Chicago ° 
= Hillard Milling Co., * “Wilkes-Barre, 


Columbus, 


eee eee ee eeeeeeeeeseeee 


eeeeeeee eee eeeeeeee 


Minot Flour Mill Co., Minot, N. D... 
Monsanto Chemical Co., St. Louis, Mo... 
Montana Flour Mills Co., Great Falls, 


Mont. ..... PPUTTTTITITTTT TTT Tr 
Moore-Lowry Flour Mills Co., Kansas 
Clty, MO. cccccccccccccccccccccccccce 
Moore-Seaver Grain Co., Kansas City, 
MO. cccccccccccccccccccccccccceccees 


Morris, Cliff H., & Co., Inc., New York. 

Morrison Milling Co., Denton, Texas.... 

Morrison, Wm., & popes Ltd., Glasgow, 
Scotland e Coccccegcccccccs 

Moundridge repens! Co. ” Seeneriage, 
Kansas 


eeeeeeee eee eee eeeeeee 


Myers, J. Ross, & Son, Baltimore, Mda.. 


National Grain Yeast Corp., Belle- 
VULO, Nu Je cccccccccccccccccccece 
National Milling Co., Minneapolis....... 
Neahr, M. J., & Co., Chicago, Ill....... 
Nebraska Consolidated Mills Co., Oma- 
ha, Neb. Cocecceccccccscecccccoes 
Neill, Robert, Ltd., Glasgow, Scotland... 
New Century Co., Chicago, Ill.......... 
New Era Milling Co., Arkansas City, 
Kansas ... cocccce . 
New Jersey Flour Mills Clifton, 
Newton Milling & "Blevator Co., Newton, 
New Ulm Roller Mill Co., New Ulm, 
|, BRULEE LETT ere rere 
Noblesville Milling Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
North Dakota Mill & Elevator, Grand 
TOTU. Wee MN 606 000000000s5008sS C8088 
Norton, Willis, Co., Wichita, Kansas... 
Nor-Vell Sieve Co., Kansas City, Mo..... 
Novadel-Agene Corp., Newark, N. J.... 
oeeesees Cover 


Co., 


Ce eeteeeee 


Ogilvie Flour Mills Co., Ltd., Mont- 
SOME, GR srevcccccececcecvccoece 


P Page, Thomas, Mill Co., Topeka, 
Paniplus Company, Kansas City, Mo.... 
Parrish & Heimbecker, Ltd., Winnipeg, 
BM, Ce cecrcccccsscetoncecovseceocces 
Pearistone, H. S., New York, N. Y...... 
Peek Bros., Little Rock, Ark........... 
Pfeffer Milling Co., Lebanon, Ill......... 
Pillman & Phillips, London, England... 
Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., Minneapolis. . 
Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co., Columbia 
Chemical Division, Pittsburgh, Pa.... 
Pratt, R. C., Toronto, Ont..........ee00. 
eee Milling Co., Waitsburg, 
Prina, Frank R., Corp., New York...... 
Procter & Gamble, Cincinnati, Ohio. .... 


a Oats Company, St. Joseph, 
Me. 
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Rapid River Milling Co., Rapid City, 


B Dr. vescscscere bbeeeeakesces 

Red River — Co., Fergus Falls, 
Mim, .ccccccccccccccccvesscceccccecy 
Red Star Yeast ‘@ " Products Co., Mil- 
WEED, WE cc cccccdcccccccscccece 


Red Wing Milling Co., Red Wing, Minn. 
Richardson, James, & Sons, Ltd., Win- 
nipeg, Man. 6 OORGNERS O60 c0we 
Richmond Mfg. Co., Lockport, N. Y...., 
Riegel Paper Corp., New York, N. Y..., 
Robin Hood Flour Mills, Ltd., Moose 
SOW, BOM. coccccccesccccecescceccccs 
Robinson Milling Co., Salina, Kansas. 
Robinson, Thomas, & Son, Ltd., Roch- 
dale, England ......... eecces 
Rodney Milling Co., Kansas City, Se. 
Rogers Bros. Seed Co., Chicago, Ill..... i 
Ross Milling Co., Ottawa, Kansas...... 
Russell, D. T., & Baird, Ltd., Glasgow, 
Scotland ....c.ceeeseeee 
Russell-Miller Milling Co., 
BEIM, ccccccccsccccccce 
Russell Milling Co., Russell, Kansas. . 


7 — Milling Co., St. Cloud, 


eee 


Minneap»o tis 


eee e ee eeeeee 


St. Peay (Mo.) Testing Laboratories, 
Inc. 


St. Lawrence Flour Mills Co., Lta., 
BMomtrens, GRROER cies cccccceccccccce 
Saxony Mills, St. Louis, Mo........... oa 


Schultz, Baujan & Co., Beardstown, IIl. 
Scott, Mungo, Ltd., elena N. S. W,, 
Australia eecccecccceces ee 
Security Flour Mills Co., “Abilene, Kansas 
Seedburo Equipment Co., Chicago, 1)!. 
Shellabarger Mills, Salina, Kansas....., 
Sheridan Flouring Mills, Inc., Sheridan, 
Wyo. Coe eeccrccceccccesses 
Shevelove, J. J., Newark, N. J.. 
Short, J. R., Milling Co., Chicago, il. os 
Siebel Institute of Technology, Chicago, 
Simonds- Shields- Theis Grain Co., Kan- 
sas City, Mo. .......... 
Smith, Sidney, Flour, Feed & Grain, 
TAG., TORGOM, TRA. ccccccscccccce cece 
Spillers, Ltd., London, England......... 
Spindler, L. G., New York............ ° 
Springfield (Minn.) Milling Corp....... 
Stanard-Tilton Division (Russell-Miller 
Milling Co.), Alton, Ill., Dallas, Texas. 
Standard Brands, Inc., New York, N. Y. 
Standard Milling Co., Chicago, Ill....... 
Stannard, Collins & Co., London, Ens... 
Stratton Grain Co., Milwaukee, Wis..... 
Strisik, S. R., Co., New York.........+: 
Swift & Co., Chicago.. 


Tanner - Duncan - Siney Corp., New 
BOMMs Wis Be 0660 0.600000066000cc08 
Taylor, Andrew, & Co. (Glasgow), Ltd., 
Glasgow, Gootland ..ccccccecccscccss 
Tennant & Hoyt Co., Lake City, Minn.. 
Teuscher Pulley and Belting Co., St. 
Louis, Mo. ..... 
Textile Bag Manufacturers Association, 
COIN, Gils hi 0540.0 5000805600660 0008 
Thomas, A. Vaughan, London, England. 
Thompson, E. S., New York City...... 
or Ernst & Traber, Inc., aoged York, 


eee eee eee eee ee ee eee) 


Tri-State Milling Co., Rapid City, 's. D.. 
Twin City Machine Co., Minneapolis, 


MIMM, ceccccccccccccccccccccccccesess 


Uhimann Grain Co., Kansas City, 
Mo., and Chicago, Ill.........++ 
Union Bag & Paper Corp., New York, 
Ey err oe re 


United Grain Growers, Ltd., Winnipeg, 
BBO... 0006000600 6006ee00008 


Urban, George, Milling Co, 


. e PROP eee eee eee eee eeeeeeerer® 


V Valier & Spies Milling Company, St. 
Louis, Mo. 

Van Dusen Harrington Co., Minneapolis 
GRE BURGER, BBR. cicccccccceses sce 

Victor Chemical Works, Chicago, IIl.... 

Virginia-Carolina Chemical oe. Rich- 
MORE, VO. ccccccsccccceccecs 

Voigt Milling Co., Grand Rapids, Mich. 


Wabasha Roller Mill Co., Wabasha, 
Minn, eeccccccee 
Wall-Rogaisky Milling Co., McPherson, 
HANDBAG ccccccccccccccccccccccsccsses 
Wallace & Tiernan Co., Inc., Newark, 
N. J. . eceeeees COVEr 
Walnut Creek Milling Co., Great Bend, 
Kansas 


oH eee reese eeeseseeeer® 


Wamego Milling Co., Wamego, Kanse’.. 
Wasco Warehouse Milling Co, ‘7e 
Dalles, Oregon ....ccccccccccceees:*# 
Watson & Philip, Ltd., Dundee, Scotland 
Watson Higgins Milling Co., Grand Rap- 
$a, Mich. .cccccccccccccscccccccces::® 
Weber Flour Mills Co., Salina, Kansas... 
Weevil-Cide Co., The, Kansas City, 0. 
Wesson Oil & Snowdrift Sales Co., New 
MOB, The. Be vesccccceccseccccceccsss 
Western Assurance Co., Toronto, “Ont. 
Western Canada Flour Mills Co., a 
Toronto, Ont. ..cccccccccccccccces: 
Western Milling Co., Pendleton, Orego”. 
Western Star Mill Co., Salina, Kansas.. 
White & Co., Baltimore, BEG... cocccesse 
Whitewater Flour Mills Co., Whitews a- 
ter, Kansas ......ccccccsccecseee® 
Wichita (Kansas) Flour Mills Co.....-- 
Williams Bros. Co., Kent, Ohio....----- 
Winthrop Chemical Co., Inc., New watts 
Wirk Garment Corp., Chicago, Ill....--- 
Wisconsin Milling Co., Menomonie, Wi>-- 
Wolf Milling Co., Ellinwood, Kansas...- 
Woods Mfg. Co., Ltd., Montreal, Que..- 
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THAT worD 6 @& 


Why is it “family flour”, do you suppose? Why not 
“household flour”, or “retail flour” or some other 
cold-blooded term that a marketing professor might 
apply? 

We like to think that the term grew naturally 
out of scenes.like this. For, surely, few products that 
pass over the counters of America’s grocery stores 
mean so much to the growth and welfare of so many 
families. Though today’s hearth may be an electric 
range, the home-baked foods that are made with 
flour still seem fundamental to the lasting kind of 
family life. Somehow, the sound of the flour-sifter, 


DIDN’T GET THERE BY CHANCE 


the anticipatory “Ah”s as the oven is opened, the 
aroma of something fresh-baked and steaming... 
all tie in with the way of living that’s American 
to the core. 


A continuing preference for white flour is deeply 
rooted in American eating habits. Today, the mill- 
ing industry is helping to make America strong by 
producing flour not only appetizingly white and 
well-matured, but enriched with essential nutrients. 


Novadel-Agene is proud of its association with 
so many millers in carrying out this important war- 
time responsibility. If you are not now fully in- 
formed on the place of Novadelox, Agene and 
N-Richment-A in improving the uniformity and 
nutritive quality of flour, just write: NA-91 
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Battlefront s « This village is in America 


. not Czechoslovakia. Thus its men are aljve and 
free. Its women are not hounded through the coun- 
tryside. Its children have not recoiled in panic from 
the bark of executioners’ rifles. 

Don’t be deceived ...this is a battlefront. 

In silent, cold fury the people of this village have 
pledged that no Gestapo fist shall rattle the doors of 
these homes, no tyrant slap his hatred on the school 


| ——, 
S 0% 


blackboard, no pagan hand padlock the church door. 

All our lives touch this tiny portion of America, 
the good land. On a thousand fronts, the fight to 
save it goes on. At General Mills, 8500 of us shoulder 
the job of transforming the harvest of our rich fields 
into good food. Our laboratories and plants probe 
tirelessly into secrets of nutrition. 

On this battlefront, too, the ground we gain helps 
maintain a free and healthy America. 











